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ABJSTRACT • . . 

Based on the SEFAM (Supporting Extended Family 
'Members) "program, the mai^ut^i is intended to help orgarrize a program > 
for fathers of handicapped young children. A program for fa|t|iers and 
yifants focuses on unique father concerns and resources. The first 
chapter further explores reasons for father programs while the second 
describes program, components *( incltid.iiig information on qualifications 
for fatilitators and*father co-facilitators alfd on program goals). 
Program development tasks, such as awareness and recruiting 
activities/are considered. Chapters 4-6 address specific aspects of 
each meeting:- the father's forum, in which fathers can discuss', 
experiences. and. problems; songs, ^nd activities and snack, time (with 
descriptions of sensory, motor, and art activities that have been 
used successfully with iathers);, and guest speakers who provide 
information primarily on education, topics . Chapter 7 suggests ways. in 
which thei domponents' f it together, and the final chapiter discusses 
approaches for evaluating the pifogram Appendixes supply information 
on £^,ctj.ve liiSteving and the role of the sponsoring agency; samples of 
** awareness" materials, press Releases, and brochures; and evaluation 
materials. (CL) . ~ - 
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Introduction 



The Genesis of thef Father'-s Program 

■■>■,.■■■ .1 ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' . • •• 

In 1978. when we first offered a Fathers and Infants Class, 
: ■ ■■■■ ' ■ 

we often had visitors whose curiosity pulled them out of bed 

early on Satufddy^mornings to observe f small group of. 

handicapped babies and thieir fathers\who met with another^f ather 

and a special education graduate ^tudent.. The visitors, usually 

earl-y childhood special edwcators^^ from other, parts of the 

country, were often excited by what'^ they saw, hnd expressed a 

"desire to rep'licate the* [>rbgram when they returned home. Ais 

volunteers operating on a shoe-spring budget, we could not offer 

the materials or technicaT assisj:aace, the visitors needed; 

however, a few programs made ng^le attempts to beg*in their own 

father? programs. Since 1978, .tjie Fathers and Infants Class has 

become the primary component of • ah expancied program which 

inclutles siblings anb grandparents of handicapped, children. 

SEFAM (Supporting Extended Family Members) now serves about 40 

families in our local Seattle ptsogram, and we still receive 

c ■ ■ • . ■ ' ' ■ . 

- ' , i .. ■ r 

^enthusiastic, visitors who wi^h to replies ate our programs. This 
book is an attempt to provide; pro/essiona^lSi agenciesi arid 
fathers with tools and information to (Organize a program for^ 
fa^^hers in their community. It will also serve as a guide to 
stydents who are entering fields where they will work with 
families of children with developmental disabilities. We hope 



it may stimulate their new ideas aboeit, how best to support the 
child's entire family system. - . 

In those early' days, our efforts were guided by the belief 
that fathers of handicapped babies ^nflj/e needs that are generally 
overlooked by traditjpnal. intervention programs, and" thatf 
fathers can be -their own-best resources in meeting those needs 
for support and information. By bringing fathe»?s together with 
their infants, we ho^ed to strengthen their fathering sk/l Is and 
enable them* to function more effectively within' their own 
families. Our philosophy and activities^'in the Father's Program 
have expanded ^er the years; yet central to our approach" 
remains' the belief that if we wish to enhance a family's ability 
to cope with the chaTlenges of raisihg a handicapped child, it 
is i%portant to strengthen the individual family members 'and 
' {heir relationships, both with the child and with each" other. 
We have specifically sought to .strengthen the relatipnships ^f 
family members who tiave.been "traditionally underserved by fearly 
intervention programs. Early intervention efforts have made 

■ great strides in the past ten years, and there are now many 

■ excel lent programs . for mothers tand their handicapped infant?. ' 

In these programs, not, onJy are thp infant's devfelopmenta.! neetjs 

. •■ . '■ ■■ . . - ■ ■ . 

met, but 'the mothers have an opportunity to. observe, ask 

■ ■ ■ ■ V . ■ ■.- . ■ ' ■■■■ . ■ ■ ■ 

questions of ^ and seek^ support f rom . the other mothers of 
handiCappedWnildren. Fathers, on- the other ,hand, usually do 
not have the same opportunity to meet and talk to other fathers 



of handicapped children. Isolated by their work schedules^, 



fathers are often unable to attend their child's intervention 
program. When fathers do attend iiarents' meetings that areVhe Id 



in the even 
relatively 



izj 




ng, they soon realizt|they are a minority that knows 
little about fhe! program compared to the 

« ■ ! ' ■ 

. ■ I . 

majority--tHe mothers--who usually have some', kind of dail^ 

contact witlh^the program.* It 1 is not surprising* when these\ 

parent meetpngs follow the mottyers'- "agenda," and the leathers, 

feeling outj-of-place/ elect not to attend future meetings. . 0«e' 

father toldTus: ' , ' • / 

•* When j/would go to meetings at my son' s^school , 'there would 
be 14 Or 15 mothers and' maybe three fathers. The._ mothers 
all^tnew eateh other f rom \t'he daytime program. They 'alj knew 
- what went on during the\ day--we didn't--and - they ta^lked 
about it. I sort of felt vlike I.vtas alon^ for the ride. It 
was very easy to turn ove^ the' responsibility for my son's 
education to my wife. 

When we organized the Fathers and Infants Class, we 
recognized we could no longer ignore or mininiize thfe importance 
of the other parent--the father. When we do so, we are doing 
three parties a disservice: the father, bece|us9 he would like 
to contribute to his ^hild's education and well-being as well as 
share his concerns with other fathers of handicapped children; 
the mother, because increased paternal involvement can offeV her 

♦ ■" . . . . . • • 

.\ ■...■..<> - , . 

support arid respite; and 'the/child, because an involved father 
js more responsive to a child's riteny physical-, emotional, and 
intellectual needs* • ' , , ' 




There are two good reasons /for serving fathers in a program 
.that is separate-'from trd<Jitioiial programs that inv'olvfe mothers: 

• . . i) Fathers l)ave concern^ .that are very' different from 

' ' ■ ■ . < ■ ' . ' 

^ V mothers' ^concerns, and that are a function of their 

family roles; 

2) fathers have a wealth of personal resources that they 
y-. can slTare with each other in th^ form of their personal 

. Experiences and solutions to common problems. ' 

■■ ' . ■ ^ ■ * ■ 

OveiT' th^ years in which we have developed the Father's 
Program,, we have regularly assessed , the" needs pf the 
participating fathers for^ information, and their interest in 
top>c^-tJf concern. Our findings have confirmed those of others 
who have reported that fathers' concerns are often quite 
liferent from mothfers' concerns.^ For example, fathers are 
oft&n more tnterestfid in legal issues and- In matters concerning 
the child's future'care and education.- While these issues could 
be discussed/ in a - program that, involved both fathers and 
mothers,* they could not be given the time or depth of discussion 

1 

that they can be given in d program where fathers define the 
agenda themselves. In addition, parents who have little time to 
spend on outside activities are more likelyto participate in a 
program thay^directly responds, to thejr needs. 

^ The sec'ond reason for the emphasis on fathers in the program 
is. the feelief that fathers dan l^nvaluab^. resources to others 




who' share- Uie same f airily roVes. "{in aU oAour programs, our 
strategy of' developing suppfbrt networks within groups -of, 
, fathers,^ sibTings, 'aad-; grandparents U ,tQ .reduce .the 
overwhelming sen$e 'x)f isolation-^ that often accompanies .th| 
discovery of a young child's handicap.'** Group mejnbers ^sotn learn 

they are not alone witJh their child's problem. In the'groiip, 

. . •• •'. ■ . ■ . . 

. ■ ■■ • . ' 

they can sbare th"e frustrations and Joys that only another 
father* sib, or grandparent could understand. 

One -father told us: . ♦ * 

. •' • . ' ■ ' .• '^ 

I wouldn't even bothar telling the guys at work . about 
Toni—they just wouldn't understand. If I told them th^t 
Toni finally started walking at age 2 1/2, I'd probably get> 
^,§trange look. If I tell the dads .at the class, they'd. say 
^borayi' Great I" because they know how hard we 'ye been 
working on it. . • . , " 

Family rnember»s can also share successful strategies for 
spec'Ific (jr^oblems—a 'Sibling 's_embarrassment when she- introduces 
a new . friend to her retarded sister, a grandparent's desjre to 
help her daughter .obtain respite in caring for her severely 
handicapped infant, a brother's anger at a handicapped sibling, 
who interrupts him when his friends visit. 

The j^ather's Program piv$s ^men an opportunity to -obtain 
specific information that will help them understand the child's 
handicap and know how to help the chilcj^ and their wife and 
family*. Fathers learn^exercises and games that they can play to 
develop the child's motor skills. In addition to information 
that pertains specifically to the handicapped child, fathers 



also^ receive more general • informat ion— infornlat ion about 
programs, services, andj^laws that ^can help arjswer questions 
families have. This Informatioh not only reassures fathers 
it also' fostek independence. Some fathers "told us "that they 
initially joined t?hQ program to obtain information, but now, 
confident in whe^ they need' to know, they.efijoy the opportunity 
,to share the information they hayer^learne^ with the -other "new" 
fathers. The program helps men become better 'resoiyxes as they 
become more well informed and mc^rfe comfortable , sharing their 
kjM^sdge and experiences with each" other. 

Wp BS^ sharing of information adds . to the .mutually supportive 
abriospbere .at the Father's Program, meetings. "New" families 
look to "older" famO'ies for role models, information, siHpp'ort, 
and living proof that they, too, can survive the impact that the 
child's handicap has on families' lives. Besides information, 

# 

the supportive environment allows family members to express 
iFreely common concerns and interests, such as a fathers' anxiety 
about' his child's ability to care for herself after he dies. 
These are typical cortcerns about which veteran fathers can offer 
advice and support for new fathers. Veteran fathers often find 
that ,h€flpinq new fathers is good for them, too." As one father 
put itj "It helps me make sense out of the non-sense of "having a , 
handicapped child." Talking to a new father c^n help a veteran 
father s#rt out his feelings about his own ghtld. These 
experiences ' help all .fahiily members function more effectively 



within their own families and |epm6 . better advocates and 
resources for families of handicapped children in their 
communities. ' * * . • 

' The father^'s Infant or toddler who experiences a more 
confident caretaker* and enhanced attachment is also' a 
beneficiary of the program.. If the prpgram inspires a father to 

sp.end more time with his child, the child will benefit from, 

' ■ ■ '■ . ■' . ■ 

having two involved parents to help meet his or her many special 

needs. -In addition, if the father becomes aware of programs, 

■ f 

services, legislation and-fother Issues concerning special needs! 

citizdns, the chances are that the child will continue to/ 

' ■ . ■ I 

benefit oyer the course of his or her development. 

Mothers, too, can be beneficiaries^f Father's Programs. *A 

handicapped child's mother has an urgent need for respite 

(Turnbull, 1,9-78)^ althou\jh"fdr most mothers, the need is rarely 

met. The Father's Program may offer mothers an opportunity for . 

respite, and not only during. the times the prognam is offered. 

When fathers bring their children to the 'program and have a 

chance to practice their caretaking skills, they are more likely 

to use these skills at other times, as well. Mothers a^so enjoy 

the Increased sense of support from the fathers who are morje 

informed and more confident in their roles.. Often mothers are 

burdened with the daily care of the special child and they 

become the person primarily responsible for arranging clincal 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ 4 ■ 

visits, lEP meetings, participating in an early intervention 




program. Father^' Involvement *w1th the child and the Father's 

Program c^n be a concrete example of support to the mother. 

Further, mothers' are invited to listen to guest speakers at the 

Father'^ Program, and often build their own social n^twdrks with 

other mothers they ineet there. In many real way^Hhe Father's 

Program is Tor mothers as well as theV hlisbands. As one of the 

fathers put it: ^ "I think participating in the Father's Pnogram 

is one of the important things fathers can do for the mothers." , 

And t|je benefits of the Father's Prograrii do'^not stop with 

the mothers. 6randpare!>ts and siblings not only benefit directly 

when they attend the Program-sponsored all-fami^ly holiday 

parties and picnics, but they also benefit from the insights and 

information fathers share in their discussions about extended 

♦ 

family concerns. 

Program Structure *. ■ ^ 

* The Father's Program is structured around two assumptions— 
that fathers share concerns specific to their roles, and that 
they have much to offer each other. The Program therefore has a 
flexible, rather than a predefined agenda, which enables program 
facilitators to identify, define^ reflect, and respond to the 
participants' most immediate concerns, such as family or 
personal events, changes in the chlTd's health or development, 
or even recent political ev^s that will affect handicapped 
children and their families. The structure allows the program 



to respond to/ the participants' changing needs over time.. For 
example, a discussion of behavioral •techniques-^ will be of little 
value to fathers of handicapped newborns, but it ' W /be 
invaluable to fathers of developmental ly delayed three-year-ol;l 

» 

children. J 

^ 0 . 

At. each meeting of the Father's Program,, each member will 

. ' ■ ' ■ . '■ ' ■ ■ i ■ 

have an opportunity^: 

Meet other participants and share common experiences . Many 

fathers who comefto the Father's Program hav| never Mad the 

" opportunity to pet other fathers of handicapped children. 

' Group discussion' offers fathers an opportunity fe) share 
common experiences. Besides helping alleviate the sen^e of 
' isolation fathers sometimes 'feel, discussion can also 
provide the participants w^th information, new ideas, or 
possible courses of action. In addition, sotial networks 
are often built upon these discussions: fathers recommend 
babysitting services to other leathers they have met the 
class; couples socialize witl<^other couples they have met 
through the all-family activities the program sponsorsi 

Participate in an activUy . During the. Father's Program, 
fathers have opportunities to .interact with their 
handicapped child, learning games, songs, and exercises that 
they can later enjoy with their baby at home. They also 
have opportunities, to- Interact with their peers during 
activities such as an all -fathers ham and egg breakfast, or 
an evening watching a local basketball game. 



Learn something new . The Father's Program helps 

■ ■ ■ » . 

0 

participant^ learn aboUt topics they hdve expressed an 
. interest in. ' >Guest speakers are invited to talk to. fathers 
• about their immediate concerns. For example, fathers often 

I 

have questions* reg^rcfing their childrens' future. The 
program facilitators often offer, ifemily member$ 
information they need—but more important,^ they help 
participants learn to locate resources that they .can use to 
satisfy present and future information needs. Fathers learn 
where tKey can find references* on laws or medical treatments 
that are written for non-professionals; they become familiar 
jtyith individuals and groups that are active advocates fpr 
. the handicapped in .their community.' The information fathers 
receive is presented to answer Immediate Questions .and to 
prepare them to solve future problems 'independently. 
These three key 'features of the Father's Program serve to 
lessen, the impact of the child's handicap^. 'on the family by 
reducing isolation,' building social networks, and educating 
participants. By involving the extended members of a child's 
family, we' help make the family members more available to the 
child, reduce the stress on - the traditional primary 
careg1ver--the mother--and strengthen the , relationships amon^ - 
all family members. 



Chapter 1 

Mhy^ Special Fathers Need Special Programsv 



Fathers are Parents Tool ' 'r 

In the pasV few yeays we have seen, an explosion of 
fnformation »nd research about fathers, their relationships with 

* ' ■ 1 ■ ■ ■ 

* • j» ■ ■ ' ' ■• 

their children, the effects of their children's handicap on 

them, and their : adapta,t ion to it. The fascinating information 
that is being uncovered by\^the researchers is h strong rationale 
for involving fathers of handicapped children in their cafe and 
develop(nent . . . , 

.In fact. If. there is one fact that is Secotnin^ more [widely 
appreciated in the general biological, social, and psychological 
literature concerned with families and children,, it is that 
fathers are Important.. Their genetic contributions' to the 
Infant, their, role in the family, and their contributions to 
their chi Id ',s development are belong - more closely studied, 
thanks to the work of Lamb, Parke, Sawin, O'Leary, Kotelchuck, 
Pederson, Clarke-Stewart and others, we now* appreciate that 
beginning, and even 'before, the infant's birth, fathers are 
influenced by the Infant and make important contributions to the 
infanfs developirient. While the mother 1^ still pregnant, the- 
father provides the emotional support that can Influence 
parents' subsequent Interactions with the Infant. Fathers,.. at 
well as mothers, experience feelings of excitement, pride. 



worry, and 1ncredsed| , responsibility during the infant's 

I , . . . ■■ 

gestation, reflecting the emotional preparations both parents 

.. . . ■ • ■ i ■ . ■■ \ 

are making for tb£ infant's birth (Osof sky & Osof sky, 1980). 

Thelj now more frequent presence In the delivery room makes it 

possible. for fathers to support their wives and to be a partner 

in parenthood from the very first moments of the infant's life. 

Soon after the infant's birth, the father begins to develop a 

bond of attachment to the newborn, which Gpeenberg arid Morris 

■ . - ■ ■ . ■ ■ ♦ 

(1974) have described as. "engrossment." The father is simply. 

dazzled by the infant's^ presence and appearance. This 

attachment grows stronger as infants express their individualVty 

through a rapidly increasing repertoire of behaviors. 

"Mothering" or nurturing emotions are not unique . to the 

infant's mother; fathers also seem to know instinctively how to 

interact with their infants and, how to successfully care for 

them, Resiearchers have confirmed that fathers are interested in 

their infants and want to be actively involved with them. When 

mothers, fathers who have been present at delivery, and their 

infants wer| observed together during the first three days after 

birth, the fathers engaged in the same caretaking and nurturing 

behaviors as the mothers, and held and rocked the infants more 

than the mothers (Parke* O'Leary, & West. 1972). When the 

fathers' behaviors alone with their babies were compared to the 

behavior^ of .mothers and their "infants, researchers found that 

the fathers were, just as nurturing 'as mother^ when they were 



alone with their infants (apd were not influenced by the 
mothers' support), and the fathers were even more nut^tu ring than 
the mothers when the parejts were observed together with the 
infant ^arke & O^Leary, ^976). fathers' sensitivity to their 



Wffant's distf^s^'^urlftg bqttle feeding has also been found to 
be just a^ acute as th^ mothers' (Parke & Sawin, 1975), and 
during feeding the in|ants were found ta consume similar amounts 

. of milk from both parents. • , . • y 

. Along with this evidence supporting the father's sensitivity 
and competence in nurturing . jfnd caring for his infant, other 
ftudies have revealed certain differences between mothers' and 
fathers' behaviors with their infants that begjn to emerge 
shortly after the iinf ant's birth. Generally, mothers more, often 
engage in caretViIng when they are with their infants, while 

! " . 

fathers tend to^ i)lay with- their infants. Fathers are more 
likely to ptck'up itbeir infants to .play with them, while mothers 



are more llkely^^jto pick up the infant for caretaking (Lamb, 
1977). There ar^ also differences if- mothers', and fathers' 
styles of pl§y; fathers are found to be more vigorous, to pick 
up, toss, and to be rougher with the child than mothers, who are 
more likely J.0 play traditional games like peek-a-bdo, 
hide-and-seek, or to play^witb a toy (Kotelchuck,M976;lr^derson 
& Robson, 1969). Fathers are more physical apd less 
conventional in their interactions. +lowever, fathers adapt 
their play to their child's developmental level, just as mothers 



do, indicating that fathers as well as motliers are sensitive to 

• ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ • « ' ■ • 

theiii^ child's developmental^ changes' (Crawley &'5herrod, 1984). 

Research suggests that tftese behavlbf differences may not be 
intrinsic to the parents' se)c roles, but may be Influenced by 
thefr caretaking responsibilities. When the interactions Of 
mothers and fathers who were primary caretakers for .their 
infants ware compared to fathers who were secondary^ caretakers, • 
the behaviors of the mothers and the primary caretaker ' fatliers 
were more similar than the behaviors of the primary and 
secondary caretaker fathers (Field, 1978). These findings about 
the similarities and differences between maternal and paternal, 
tontributions to th6 infant have several impl.ications. In 
typical families, the different kindSjAf interactions that 
fathers have with their infants incrq|ase the infant's range of 
social, and affective- experiences. The father's competence as a 
nurturer and caretaker suggests that in families where* the 
mother works or has need of added support _1n caring for the 
infant, the father vWill, be able to provide caregiving 
assistance. 

Father^ infant reciprocity .. Just* as we pow'^appreClvate the 
.. . / f 

Important role that fathers play in their -child's development, 

we also realize th6 social role that infants play -in early 

interactions with their parents. Infants lesl, than a month old 

engage in recipfocal interactions with their p^jpnts. They are 

not passive, helpless creatures, as they we<*'e, often held to be 



1n the past, but they respond to their parents' fjices, voices, 
and tactile stimulation, as well as initiate and terminate 
interactions \with adults through ; behaviors like looking at or 
away from tife parent, smiling, "^or crying. The pleasure that 
both partners, parent and infant, derive from these .early 
interactions d^ends liipon the parents' sensitivity to the 
infant's najtural rhythms, and the clarity of the infant's cues. 
Berry Brazeltor^, Daniel Stern, an^l other infant" researchers, 
through their careful studies of parent-infant interactive 
sequences, have enriched our uhderstandin'g_ of the ways infants 
signal their. own needs anjd respond to parent behaviors. 

Studies reveal that the very young infant alternates between 
states of sleep and wakefulness, between peaks of alertness and 
excitement, , and valleys of inattentiveaess and recovery. 
Ideally, these cycles of attention and withdrawal become smooth 
and regular, and. parents, often without thinking about it, learn 
to adapt their behaviors to fit the infant's patterns of 
responding. Analysis of filmed parent-infant interactions 

* . ". . 

reveals how the parent will approach the infant with a toy, 
smiling and increasing vocalization and tactile stimulation 
until the infant, reaches a 'peak of ^excitement and begins to show 
sijns of stimulus overload--by~turning away, frowning, "slumping 
in a chair, or even crying. The parent soon 'learns to adjust 
tSe timing and intensity of the stimuli to bring the infant to 
attention, andVto adjust his behaviors to the infant's changing 



■ , f. , .■■ ■ . ■ ■ 

* Capacities. E.ach -i nf ant's patfern of responding is unique, arid 
infants vary widely in tl^e beha\iiors they demonstrate. The 
parents^' first infant may be slow to( Wuild up to a state of 
Interest arid exqitement, while their second child may become 
very rapidly excited. , 

Early Jnteractton^ with parents help the infant learn about 
cause .and effect, or contingency-i^that actions the .infant 
produces have ah effect upon the parent. Infants learn that 
when^they cry, parent^wlll come and feed them, pick iihem up, or 
change them. Research l&ggests that p'arents help.; their J*f ants 

' ■ ' Tf ■ > 

become more attentive land have more control over their 

■ ■ « 

environment when they respond c6nt1ngently to the Infant. Bell 
and Ainsworth (1972)* for example, found that when mothers 
picked up, heW, fed, or touched their three-month-old infants 
•when they cried, the infants had more noncrying communicative 
behaviors at one year than infants whose cries were ignored. 
Contrary to what Is .often believed, parents do not spoil infants 
by responding to their cries, but rather help their infants 
learn that actions they produce have effects on the people- 
around them. , ^ 

Infants who are developmental ly delayed will often have 
atypicafl response patterns that are difficult for ' parents to 
tllscern. It may^take their parents longer to find a rhythm* of 
stimulation that suits the infant's needs, For ^ample, 
premature Infants are often extremely, sensitive to external 



stimuli'; they rfi^y std^Ve easily, and their senses may be-easily 

' ■ " ■ •' ^- ■. ' • ■ , . . 

overloaded. Parents will need to slow down the pace of their 

>....■. ; 

interactions with th^ premature infant, and, wfll need to build 
up the infant's -interest "Slowly, gradually adding variation's 
when the infant exhibits boredom with old behaviors, ^an-d slowly 
lengthening the interactions as the Infant's attention 
increases. On the other hand, an infant who is neural ogii ally 

rapidly, between : states of 



:he parents may need to work^ 



Impaired may alternate quit^ 
excitement and withdrawal, and 

patiently toNhelp the infant prolong a state of attention long 

■ ■ " ^ - . ■ ■■' . • 

•enough for a successful interaction to occur,' and- for attachiiient 

to develop. All interactions become more successful with 

practice, and researchers have .found that multiparous mothers 

(who have more than one infant) are more sensitive than 

primiparous mothers (who have, only one infant) to ttteir infant's 

feeding behaviors (Thoman, Turner, Leiderman, & ;fi:arnett, 1970) . 




Effects of father-infajvt interactions . What implications do . 
these findings on reciprocity have for the father? The findings 
suggest that by Interacting with his infant, the father too will 
begin to discriminate t/he infant's sta1:e changes, and to 
modulate his interactions to sustairf his "conversation^" with 
his infant. The father learns what the infant's latency period j 
Hi arid times his behaviors to Insure the infant will ! respond. 

I^F the infan^t begins to lose interest "in a .game, the father will 

■ ■ ■ • ' • . . • ■ 
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do something -different to keep the game going, o/if the Infant 

" . ■ ' . ' ' • i ■ ' 

has had It f^r the, evening, has reached a peak of excitement [and 

appears about -ready to cry «or looks sleepy, the fatheH wiH slow 

• r «■ • / ■ J- 

down or stop the play and will give the infant time tp recover. 

'studies show that infants are sensitive^to differences between 

■ . ■ . ••• ■ . . ■ I*' 

fathers' *and mothers' styles'^ Interactions, tnfants lest l{han 

a month Old- wiM demonstrate quite d<ifferent behavi.ors^whein thj 

^la-y with ;the1r fathers. They are more wide-eyed, playflil-Zand 

move more abruptly, as if anticipating the more stimulatirfg iJlay 

the fathers engage In '(Brazelton, 19.78; Yogman, 1977j/ Fathers 

who play with th)|ir Infant not only help the inf^t' learn , to 

discriminate between duferent individuals' behaviors, an 

important skill as th/ infant's circle of social partner^ 

increases, but they also enrich the infant's social and 

affective '""development. iTif ants , get to -know their - parents 

through the caretaking functions parents perform—the/ feeding, 

changing, bathing, and :hol-ding that are part of the infant's and 

parent's daily routine. . Each^. parent has slightly different 

styles, of doing these things, and infants soon learn to tell the 

difference between them. ' 

Father-infant interactions during the infant's first year of 

life are primarily "preverbali and the satisfaction that both 

partpers, parent and infant, derive from them depends upon the 

father's ability to read *the infant's visual or motor cues. It 

is Important that tbese early Interactions become synchronous 



and plelaslurable becailjsiB \^th>^ Influencft titr- p«j^t-c 

relationship that M djgielopi as child groy^s' older. 

Handicapped or delayed Inl^anls may remain a| certain stages of 

development longer than nonhandicapped infartTS. . Parents oT some 

mentally retard|Sl infants,' for example, will spend more time in 

preverbal interactions, and the quality of these interactions 

may have a greater influence upon the infant's later development 

than they would have for the- nonhandicapped infant^, whose early 

experiencej/may be more varied. Studies suggest that parents 

can shape The responses of infants whose developmient; is at risk 

(Beckwith &, Cohen, 1978; Gorski. Leonard, & H(jlie, 1980). 

assisting the' Infant to respond contingently to their care. 

Gradually, infants' behavior will becorpe more organized and they 

will be able to take part In longer Interactions, to regulate 

their 4 own behavior, and -to recover more rapidly from |f 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

disorganized or overstimulated state. These changes will affect 

the father-infant relationship., making it more pte.asurable for 

the father to be'with the Infant; and strengthening the father's 

attachment to the child. . 



/ydaptijlg tft the Birth of a Handicapped Infant. , 

■ . f 

Anj^ change in a - person's, life can produce, sfnress. 
Reslb^chers have found that changes as diverse as' a new iJob, a* 
divorce, a marriage^ or a death In the family tan Jead to' 
Stress, and often to ' illness (Holmes L Rahe, 1967). Even 



, ■ ■ . ■ . ■ * 1^ . 



positive changes,, like having a baby, require the parent to 

■' '■■4 ' ' ■ 

adjust to 'new demands and time commitnients (Bibrirtg, 1959). 

* ■ 

Becoming a, father qan be both a happy and a stressful 
experience. The birth of a child requires that, both parents 
readjust their roles aS marital pajjjtners in order to take on new 
responsibilities. They will have less time to spend with each 
other, on themselves, and ' with other children. Fathers 
frequently report that their job performance is affected by the 
birth of a new child-. If a father 1s*becbrh1ng a parent for the 
first time, he experiences a major developmental milestone in 

. r 

his own life' that makes him take stock of his accomplishmerrts, 

his satisfaction with his career, family, and marriage. A new 

baby may stimulate him to reexamine his life's goals. Numerous 

researchers have found that both )motherT and fathers often 

experience depression and mild stress aV.ter the birth of a new 
• ■ • • 

child. These .feelings may result from fatigue, economic 
worries, changes In routine^, and r(>le adjustments.' 'Becoming a, 
parent is a happy, and at times, .difficult experience for all 
pa/ents. t . ' " 

Over the course of the Infant's development, parents 
continue to experience cycles of elation and joy, as well as 
periods of fatigue, and feelings of doubt about, their competence 
as parents, of regret' over the loss oV their freedom, and 
'general ambivalence. Even the most loving and well-adjusted 
parents sometimes have these mixed or negati^ve feelings. They 



will be affected by the child's behavior, their marital 
relationship, their relationship with their other children, 
econonolc difficulties, and job demands, tit is important to keep 
these things in mind when we discuss th^ problems and feelings 
that parents of handicapped infants experience. Jhey must face 
all the stresses that parents usually; experience as well as the 
increased demands as parents, educators, advocates, and 
' oftentimes nurses for their handicapped child. ' It is also 
Important to keep in min^ the general stresses of pifrenthood for 
another reason--in order to remember that fathers of handicapped 
children share concerns experienced by all parents. There are 
times when, all parents regret the- freedom they have lost, or 
experience hurt or sadness as part of being a parent.. Perhaps 
there is no way to, compare or measure the grief experienced ' by 
the parent of a Wind child to that experTenced by the parent of 
a teenager who is arrested for drun|^ driving or drug use. 
However, a broader perspective on the problems of being a parent 
can sometimes prevent the parent of a handicapped child from 
feeling he has been banished ^to social isolation as a result 
of his chitd's disability.. There is much that, all fathers can 
l€arn from one another. 

I One of the most* difficult lessoi^s that parents of a 
fiandicapped child must learn is not toMgnor^e their own needs 
when they make adjustments for the - handicapped child. Only by 
kieeping s1ght"of their own needs and the needs of the'ir other 



■ - 12 - . ■ 
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children will fathers be able to. effectively meet the challenges, 
and added responsibilities of raising a' handicapped child. ' 
Families are dynamic *^systems, and In order to Identify an 
effective coping strategy, a father must balance each family 
member's needs and resources, first listening -for his family's 
pulse, then deciding upon a course of action to reduce stress. 

Fathers of handicapped infants, as tell as fathers of 
nonhandicapped children, are most effective in meeting their \ 

- ■ ■ ■ . • » ■ ■ « 

newbbrn infant's needs by being aware of how the infant fits 
into the existing family system. To maintain a balanced' 
perspective and to avoid parent burnout, parents must learn to 
nfeke time for themselves, and respite c1||^ is an important 
priority for families of the handicapped. At other times the 
needs of an older &ibl1ng may demand the family's time , and 
en|;'g1es. Thf^seot her needs can be more difficult to keep sight 
of when thret- |^f ather is overwhelmed by, the needs of the 
handicapped liif^nt. 

Adjusting- tO:| the child's birth . Parents of a handicapped 
infant must make the. same adjustments that all new parents must 
make to their new or expanded role. In addition, the parent of . 
the handicapped Infant must adjust to the infant's disability. 
The 'parent must modify his expectations for the. fnfant he had^ 
dreamed about and planned for. He m^ust, absorb new and often 
confusing medical Information about the infant's . condition, 
needs, and prognosis. He must work through waves of feelings af . 
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" shock,, denial, anger, grief, numbness, and depression. The 
comparison that Taylor and Hall (1981) have made between the 

characteristic reactions of parents to full term and premature 

■■ / ■ 

infants in Table 1 also illustrates how the reactions of the 
parent will differ when the 'infant is handicapped. 
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Table 1 



^ Parents' Usual Emotional Reactions and Adjustmeints to 
Full -Term and Premature frlrth—Some Contributory Factors 



.Full Term Delivery Premature Delivery 



Perceptions of event 
^Reactions to birth 
^motional preparation 
Expectation confirmed 
Self-esteem 

# 

Baby's primary 
caregivers 

Parents and infants 

T 

Baby's social 
responsiveness 

Parenijc go home with 

Major psychological 
tasks remaining 



Gain, success 
Joy, r^l^lef ^ ^ 
Complete 

"Wished-for" baby 
Increased 
Mother, father 

Together 

^ ■ 

Well -developed 
Baby 

Reconciling real baby 
and fantasized baby 



Loss, failure 
Grief, concern 
Incomplete 
"Feared" baby 
Decreased 
Nurses, doctors 

Separated 

Decreased or 
absent 

Empty arms 

Grieving for 
expected baby; 
anticipatory 
grieving for 
baby; indiyidua- 
lizing and 
accepting baby 



*Frpm Taylor, P. M., & Hall, B. L. Parent-Infant bonding: 
Problems and opportunities in a perinatal cenfer. In ; P. M. 
Taylor (Ed.), Parent- Infant relationships . New YorkJ Gif'une & 
Stratton, 1980. • . • . / ' I 



Each parent's reactions will be unique and. will depend upon: the 
supports available, the severity of the Infant's hancjicap, and 

* 

the chllxl's prognosis. For exam^lip. If the Infant's grandfather 
resists the Infant's diagnosis, the parents may have more 
difficulty overcoming their 9wn feelings of, denial'. .Parents of^ 

♦ 

a child who will require hpspitalization and surgery throughout 
.childhood will experience many of these recurring emotions 
throughout the child's development. ' ^ 

. Even, after the parents have initially adjusted to and 
accepte(j their child's diagnosis, they often continue to 
experience a "chronic sprrow'.' (Olshansky, 1962). It is natural 
for the parent whose. child has ^a. handicap. to experience many of 

■■ • ■ " ^ 

the emotions Tisted above, as well as periods of sadness, 
throughput the . child's life. Researchers have Identified 
predictable stresses that many parents of a handjcapped child 
experience during the child's )1fetime (Bentovim, 1972; Wikler, 
1981). Parents of a mentally' retarded child may experience 
critical stresses during the times when the child shpuld be 
approaching developmental ^milestones .like watkinfl or talking. 
Parents .experience stress at these times because there is a 
discrepancy betwieyi what most children dp and delays their child 
is experiencing. Other periods of stress m^yi arise when the 
parent faces a medical crisis, or begins to plan for'/ the cnild's 
placement after school age. , , , 



Although it 1s clear that a father will not be able 'to 
resolve all feelings of denial Immediately after learning about 
the-|ch11d's handicap; ,1t Is Important that he be helped to 
accept the child's diagnosis as early as possible so that the 
child can benefit" from early remedial therapy and early 
Intervention. After their Initial acceptance, parents may 
continue to experience denial and ambivalence about the 'child's 
handicap. For example, a fattier who has been told ^that his 
infant has Down syndrome may continue to hope that the ch-ild 
will .attain developmental and educational milestones. Upon 
learning of the handicap, parents cannot immediately release all 
their hopes they have nurtured, and often these threads of hope 
help sustain , parents during the emotionally demanding period 
following the initial d1agno$is. Unrealistic and extended 
hoping "In the face of a handicap can be harmful, hdwever, 
especially If it deprives the young child of early treatment and 
InterventioJi, or if it fosters false hopes In the maturing 
child. ; A study of parents rof six-year-old physically 
handicapped children found that most of theiV parents felt that 
their child would, eventually be "jiormpl" (Minde, Hackett, 
Killpu, A Silver, 1972). Their chlldrenS^f lected this optimism 
about, the tr prognosis. Between the ages of fiv4 and nine, 
however, the children began to express their realization that 
their handicap was not ||oing to go away. As the handicapped 
child grows older, the parents must hav^, resolved their denial 



at least to the extent that they can help their child pr^^'pare" 

for the future. ; . ' 

■' • " . ' ■•• ■ . • 'i-,. ) 

' The father's reactions and his example. More recent siefdies 

' — ' ■ 

have probed into the^.. unique ways that fathers respond }:p the 
birth of a handicapped child. These studies identify particular' 
problems that fathers commonly experience and that a . program 
leader can address. Cummings (1976) found that fathers of 
mentally retarded children were more depressed apd experienced 
less self esteem and confidence in their roles as. fathers than 
fathers of nonhandicaped children. The fathers also reported 
less enjoyment of their children than the controls. 

Fathers have also, been found to perceive their handic^ped 
child as a threat to their self concept. Fathers who view their 
handicapped child as an extension of fheir own egos are apt to 
become isolated and to reduce or* withdraw from social 
interactions (Call, 1958; rl+Kingworth, 1967; Kohut, 1966). 

Some fathers have more difficulty accepting the birth of -a 
handicapped son than the birth of a handicapped daughter 
(D'Arcy, 1968). This, is not surprising. 1n light of the many 
cross-cultural studies showing that both parents p»}efer male 

• ■ * ■ ■ 

infants over female infants. Parke and 0'Leary (1976) fowfttf 
that fathers touched and vocalized more to their first-born 
sons. A study of fathers of temperamentally difficult Infants^, 
found that fathers were more Involved in social activities with 
their sons than, with theiv daughters (Redina & Dickerscheid, 



1976). jThis sex preference may further ;ieopardize the father's 
relationship with his handicapped daughter. ' ' 

In some f,amil-1es, the father's emotionar difflculiies are 
masked the father's felt need to be stoic, and control his 
emotions. Men often find' it difficult to -express sadness or 
grief, and there are fewer socially acceptable ways for men to 
express, the^e "weak" emotions. If the infant's mother . is 
experiencing shock or depression, the father- may deny his own - 
feelings in order to support his wife. / . 

The support that the father provides to his wife and family , 
.is another reason why it is important that fathers learn to 
accept their child's disability. Not «inly*,1s it important that 
the father adjust so that he can develop a mean1hgful;attachment 
to the infant; the father* must also help other family memberi 
cope with their feelingsy* In many families the .parervts pro^de 
the model that siblings and other relatives follow in. adapJlng ^ 
to the Infant's handicap (Call, 1958; San Martino. & Newman, 
J974>. When both parents are able to integrate their feelings 
about; their child's handicap, they cari support each other in the 
recurring crises that wiir arise thrCM>gfiout the child's-^ 
development. ' . • , " 

' ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' ' ' ■ *■■■■. 'ti . 
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The Importance of Fostering Understanding and Attachttient ■ 

As we reviewed »i eaj;11er, researchers have described 

. ,• ■ . . ■ ■ •■ . ■■ ■ ' ■ 

.contributions that fathers i|||ke *o their child's defvelopment. 
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The father's engrossment and increasing attachment, to his 
newborn Infant will affect the ijvfdnt's social and cognitive 
development. This attachmen'fc process is often jeopardized by 

• • ■ ■ . . ■ . • » • 
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the infant's handicap. Attachment may not occur as a result of . 

the increased separation which the parents, and the infant 

experience. J The handicapped infant's appearance or lack of 

responsiveness may also delay attachment. Parke and Sawin 

(1975) found that parents' interactions with their infants were 

influenced by their evaluation of the infant's^ attrattiveness. 

Other researchers have found that parents perceive the cries of 

•infants who are Ijibeled as premature to be more aver^ive than 

the cries of infants who w^jsre identified as full term (Frod'i, 

Lamb, Leavitt, & Donovan, 1978). Parents found the cries most ■ - 

avers ive when the infants' cries and appearance were presented 

together (Frodi, Lamb; Leavitt, Donovan, Naff, & Sharry, 1978). 

'Premature Infants, for example,' do not look round and cuddly 

like the infant the parents have imagined, and the infant's 

physical appearance may inhibit the parents' interactions, the 

physically handicapped infant may fail to respond to visual or 

tactile stlmjLili. The infant may not snj^ggle up to the father 

when she is held,, but- may stiffen her _,iimbs and seem to push 

her se-tf away. She may seldom smile or look at the father. In .- 

thjese ways fhe handicapped Infant may discourage the father from ' 

• providing the very stimulation that the infant needs. ^ 
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. Attachment develops ' through repeated father-infant 
interactions. Researchers have described how both parent and 
infant contribute as partners in these interactions. The 
handic^ped infant often fails to provide tKe signals that 
typically stimulate a V father's response. Smiling and eye 
contact, for^ example, Ire infant behaviors that engage the 

viA^her.. and express the child'is Individuality. The Hrtrndlcapped 
infant may show (lei ayed or Infrequent; smiling and vocalization, 

infreqi^nt eye contact, and difficulties in being handled (Stone 

■ ■ » • . ■ ■ ■ • ■■ ■' ■ ■ ■"■ 
& Chesney, 1978). In her work with parents and their Mind 

■ . . . ^ . ■ 
infants, Selma . Fraiberg ( 1974) found that parents varied in. 

their ability to interpret their handicapped infant,' s needs. 

- Some of her parents were able to sense* their 'bli/id infant's 

needs, while others needed assistance in interpreting the 

infant's cues. Because *the blind" infant has a smaller 

repertoire of facial signs, and fails to initiate smiles, the 

If 

parents can easily miss or misinterpret the other cues and hand 
^k.s-ignals the blind infant provides that tell the parent of Its 
; >)heeds. The sighted .infant who is motivated by thevsight of 
desirable objects will craw^j|^t . an earlier age than, a 'U^ftid 
infant. Fraiberg has described how the blind infant mu$t be - 
\ stimulated to reach for the ^S0undt,of a bell or a rattle' wd in« 
this way 5ls stimulated by sound rither than by si^ht to <;rawU 
When the .father learns to interpret his handicapped infant's 
cues, he understands that th^ infant Is 'not rejecting him, fOJ?-- 



example, by not smiling at him. This Understanding may prevent 
the. attachment between him and hii special chi'ld from^ bein^ 
iedpardized. ■ By understanding what the .infant can do, the 
father is able to stimulate the child's development in ways that 
are mutually rewarding.. The father of a handicapped child may 
n^ed^ to learn, a new behavioral language "^t hat is unique t^ his 
child' (Stone, .1979). For examplej - the developers of an 
assessment' tool for premature arid at-risk infants have described 
how a. -premature infant will turn away from a soft rattle in 
order to shut out excessive stimuli ^ whereas the fulTterm infant 
will turn toward it (AU, Trortick, & Brazel ton, 1976). . These 
behaviors reflect infants' differing abilities to rfegulate their 
states of excitement and withdrawal. The preterm infant, for 
example, may be more d-ifficult to soothe, while the Hnfant with 
Down syndrome may be more difficult to stimulate. The 
handicapped infant's responses may be jerky, and it may tire 
quite readily. The father who is not prepared to expedience 
these differences iand does not know how to respond to them may 
be afraid to play with the infanjt, or may be discouraged after 
successive unrewarding interactions. Finally, the leather m&y 
give up and withdraw from the child. These are the outcomes we 
seek to prevent by helping the father understand his own 
feelings about .his infant, as well as to understand the nature 
of his infant's handicap.*' Acceptance and understanding will 

K ' . . . ■ 

facilitate the father's attachment to the infant, as weiT, tfs 



promote the child's deveiopment by fostering' reciprocity between 

■■ . » 

father and irtfant. - 

■ . * 

A strorig .rationale ^ow exists for involving fathers - in 
programs <or their handicSipped infants and toddlers. We know 
now that the birth of a handicapped infant has an impact upon 
the father, that it affecfs the attachment process and the 
nature of th^ interactions the father will have with the infant, 
and may influence the contributions the father mkes to the 
child. This suggests that educators need to do a better job 
,rearc-hing out to . these fathers. One study of parents of 

> ^ . - 

• / * 

handicapped children reported: "Across all groups (surveyed) 
there was a t^neral agreement that there should be more father 
involvement v^ith the handicapped children;, The fact; that this 
does not happen or . has not happened is an area in need of 
investigation, but there is no doubt that it should happen" 
(Gallagher, Cross, & Scharfman, 1981, p. 12). 

New fathers, like new mothers, need an opportunity^ to do 
something directly helpful for their handicapped child tn order 
to demonstrate their love and concern (Cummings, 1976). 
Moreover, fathers^ need an opportunity to freely discuss their 
concerns with men in a simillar. sltuation^rconcerns that a next 
door neighbor or co-worker is unlikely to understan^i 'When a 
father ^t|||||^ided a program that offers these opportunities, w6 
can help decrease his sense of being isd-lated with his child's 
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problems, address his questions about hit: cjjl Id's handicap, 
increase his sense of attachment, and therebj^ help him become a 
more effective and avail ab.le parent. 

This handbook will explain as straightforwardly as possible 
how Interested fathers and _ professionals may^ begin 'a Father's 
P'rpgraW in theij;^, community andjadapt this. model to bdst suit the 
participants" nedxls and concerns. Before we begin to give you a 
clear description of the steps a father-professional td^im must 
ta(ce to organize aind offer a program, we will give you a brief 
background on the program. We hope this intr^uction helps you 
decide whether you really -want tt) and will be able to start «i 
program.^in your community. This information wfll also help^you 
.explain the,. program to. colleagues, and to potential sponsors and 
participanll'.. -. ■ .( 
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Chapter 2 

' '. . ' ■ ■ . . 

What Is the Father's Prografn?^ ^ ^ 

Who Runs a Fatherjs Program?y 

As we mentioned, one of the assumptions underlying the 
Father's Program is that fathers of handicapped '"children have 
the potential to be invaluable resources to each o1;her. The 
Fat-her's Program, also, assumes that professionals in special 
education should treat the child's parents as team' members / It 
follows, then, that leadership in, the. Father's Program Is 
ideally a collaboration of professionals ind fathers, 'The team 
of a professional and a father offers the participants the best 
of both viQfU%, From the professional, participants may ext)ett 
knowledge of child' development, special education techniques, 
laws, programs, and services for handicapped children, and thVir 
families* The team's father ;)rov ides the participants with a 
role model and an especially empathet 1c ear. He will serve as a 
^sounding board for the' professional, and help make the program 
truly reflect the participants' needs. . 

Whether an effective father-professional team Can 'be 
assembled Ifi^ your community will depend on the talents and 
resources available. If. foir - Instance, a fithei* with'^the 
necessary qualtfications or Intierest ''is not available, a 
Father*' s Program can^ still be runlby one, or better yet, two;| 
guAlified professionals. . If qualified professionals are' 



unavailable, one or two' ver^ motivated and qualified fathers cap 
run the Father's Program. However, fathers may find running a 
prograni by themselves— In addition to working and being an 
available father— difficult. Also professionals are . often 
better prepared , than fathers to recommend services, explain 
'Special education techniques and terminology, procure guest 
speakers, and lead groups. * 

Whether I the team- Is ^ther-professlonal, 
professional-professional, or father-father, both team members 
should be qualified for the program to be. effective. As a 
'facilitator, the professional will need organizational, 
administrative, and edqcatlon skills; the father Will need 
experience with handicapped persons or their families. 

Below are desired qualifications for professionals and 
fathers Interested in becoming Father's Program facilitators. 

Qualifications and Respensibllitles o? Profelsional 
Co-Facilitator 



It is strongly desired that the professional 

..<>•'■" 

CO- facilitator: . ' * 

1. Be a male special education teacher, psychologist, 
social worker, physical or occupatlorfal therapist, 
or other professional trained to work with special 
needs populations^ , i 

■ ■ ' ' ' i' 

2. J*ave had professional e)<per1ence working with 
parents o## children with handicaps. 



3. Be available to meet ort Saturday mornings or at 
Other times cqijvervient to fathers^ 

Other desirable but'les^ essential qualifications are 
that the professional co-facilitator: - . ' 

4. Be familiar with active listening principles. 

"5. Be employed at the agency that is sponsoring the 

Father's Program. 

' ' ' ■ . • .-. 

6. 'Have had some experience. leading groups. 



Qualifications and Responsibilitijes for the Father 

Co-Facilitator . . 

• i 

■ ■ I 

It ts strongly desired that the fether co-facilitatori . 

1. Be the. father of a child with a handicap. 

2. Have h^d experience withf other parents of children 
with handicaps through Involvement at 
developmental . disability -centers, schools, 
parent-to-parent organizations, or other groups or 
associations advocating for handicapped persons 
and their families. ' . 

#3. Be available to meet on Saturday mornings or at 
other times convenient to the fathers. 
Another. 'des1r*able biit l^ss essential qualification is 
that the- father co-f^cllitator: 

4? Be familiar with active listening principles. 

' ■ ■ ■ . ' " . ■ ■ < . 



, An Important feature of the Father's Program Is that it 
meets ^ at a time that Is convenient for most father?! " We have 
found in our pilot program and in some field, test sites that 
Saturday is the best day for most, but certainly not all 
fathers. M&ny fathers don't work oy\ Saturdays and .find it is 
the most convenient day, for them; however in some communities 
Sunday or on& evening, during the week may be preferable. There 
are drawbacks to all of the choices: Saturdays ^^^e busy days 
for families, and some dads work that ?iay; Sundays, i'e reserved 
"for church and rest by many families; weekhi^hts can be 
Inconvenient for young children who have an early bed time. The 
day you pidc will depend on the needs of the majority of the men 
in your program, and the 'availability of space v^hfere the program 
will be held. 

Along with the ^ay, the time will also be an important 
dec/iion. The pilot program found that Saturdays from 10:00 
a.m. until noon is convenient for many fathers. This is late" 
enough in the morning so that fathers do not have to rush out of 
the house and have ample time to drive to the program. Two hours 

gives, participants time to become involved In all of tde 

*, ■ ■ 

activities,' but is not so long^fiat the program drags." The 
12:00 noon closing time gives the father and child" the entire 
afternoon" to dd what they need to do. Again, you may find that 
aMifferent two-hour time blOipk is^ more ^convenient for your 
gr'oup.' , \.y \ ■. 



You win < also need to dectde how often" to hold the 
meetings. Saturdays can be extremely busy days for families* 
and it may be linrealistic lo ask for w^^kl^ attendance. We have 
found that by meeting every other Saturday throughout the school 

• * ■ 

year we can retain continuity from meeting to meeting without 
placing unrealistic demands on a family's valuable time. 

Finally, we have had success with our "open-door policy." 
Because of work schedules,' illnesses, therapy or doctor's 
appointments, and other commitments,, fathers may not be able to 
attend each session. While we encourage and recommend that 
facilitators encourage* steady attendance, we have found it would 
be unrealistic to require it, 

r . . • ■ • 

The Seattle demonstration program meets on a bi-weekly basis 
throughout ' the ,school\ year, for a total of 17 sessions 



(including family picnics, holiday parties, etc.). Your program 

. \ IT 

may choose to follow a similar schedule, or you may opt to meet 
fewer times; however, we \recommend you hold a minimum of five 
sessions to achieve the p'r\)gram's 'goals. * If you feel that you 
do not have enough fathers to warrant planning a full-scale 
Father''s Program but,,you would still like to serve fathers, you 
will want to read our description of a one-time "Fathers Only'! 
night in the chapter "Program Alternatives." This Is a special 
one-time workshop you can offer for fathers on a weekday 

. * . . 

^nlng. This meeting 'may iweet the needs of the fathers in your 
area,* or it. may demonstrate the need for a ftiodifled or 
full -scale Father''s Program. ^ ; / , 



ERIC , 



What Happens att a F^ther^s Proy^? .' ,.. * ■ ■ 

The Father's Pro^fW0 faring? .^^^^^^^ their haridl capped 

children together with gther^ men and their ch 11 drer^ to discuss 
Issues, enjoy activities, and learrk hew information. This 
section will^d^sQflbJ; for a typical pro9r^»n meeting. 

Preparation Hdm u'-' Each sefslpn toeginV long before^^^^^ , • 
father and child program d^ ■ ' 

still at home » , the i^^^ bundles the child ta)ks to the : 

child about whaf -^hey are going to do, gathers the, necessary 

" ■-. .. , t ■■ . •/■.■,■• 

diapers «rid bottles, strapsi the child In the car seat, and then 

heads toward the nieetlng. v Many fathers ^e^?fk't that the drive to i 

and from the prtgram is a special time for them to- be alone with 

their child, t1.ine foriithAfather to talk to his child and 

perhaps point olt landrtiarlcs. along the rpad. ' f*;- 

■ ' • ' ■ ■ ■ • ■ ' . ■ ■ . '■' " .■ ■ ■■■ I 

greetings . Once at the meeting place, the father and child 

are gr6,eted by the fac11ttator, wh6 . .offers him a ciipv of coffee, : * 

holds hi}, child while h^ takes ^ 0^^^^^^ he'js new, 

introduces\ hirn to the ;new fither$v,;; Ifeemlritigiy trlyial^^^^ this ' 

greeting s^ves to set the ..tone for This 

brief but im^tant part the prograrti will be*disci^^^^^^ later 

In fletail In Xlts' owrt section, as ^ component ^ . ' 

activitiies. ■ • ' ■"^^'-^ v^': " ' 

The f ather^ s Forurn . After ■ securitisf ■hia'xM%1ri^'(^^^ 
the father joins other fathei"^^ for the Father^'s 
major activity of the morning. J^t; ther 'j^ at n^^^^ 

" - ' ♦ . • ■ . ■ . . . - A -*' " ■ ■ . - J 

-A > ' ■ V. . 



>f:4,ther 1$ given a iihancfe to discuss his concerns In an informal 
: settirlg. f he ;;ta0^^^ nJi^i^'-f^age fpom toilet training, to the 
In-laws' diff1eultyVivwi>J;h,, the, , child's diagnosis* to the state 
legis^lature's stand pn early Intervention. The Father' s Forum, 



as. we shall see, does^ll)B\ii'l\-^eni^raV structure but the. agenda 
is set by the participatiiiiigy f^^^^ 



Mus?ic/activtty . Fol Ipjj^-iiig ivtbe s Forum, the ^ father 

rejoiyis his child for ihe second*" niajor*^^,ar,t of the program, 
niusic and activity. Wh/le this is -ineaip^ to. be an enjoyable time 
,for|both'*!f^thers and ,c|lildreh,- the songs, gaqie and activities 



taught by the team ^1 so broaden the father^' repertoire of 

^, •. ■ • . ". '■ ' ' - '^^'''"^ - . • 

"^'activities suitable / to their child's current stage of 

■ / ■ ■ ■ . . 



development. Attachmbnt"^^' between the father 'and child may also 
be fostered when the father and chtld enjoy the*sei activities at 
home. 

$nac1<time . A ^^nack generally follpws the music and 
activities. Jhis short, break ngt only satisfies' f|kthers' and 
children's appetites but ilso provides an excellent opportunity 
forefathers to talk t9. other men,,^*.9bserve other children, and 
develop. social networks. . 

- Guest Speaker ^ Finally, the session usually includes a 

- ■■• ■■ ■■ .'.'^^' v. ■"' >4-.- • , \ 

guest. ipeAker who is,invited to talk about concerns expressed by 
the/vf athers.v for example, If tathers show < Interest in their 



children's fut'ufe,* a guest may, be Invited to speak on group 
homes, wIlis* and trusts, or lobbying for programs for 



handicapped children. At other times, pressing topics may be 
here- and- now Issues such as physlca^. development, the nature of ; 
play, or dental care for special needs children.,^ jn order to 
allow the parents to give t|je speaker their full attention, 
chlldcare Is also provided during this time. In some programs, 
'mothers are invited to join this part of the class If they are 
, tnteresteid in listening to the guest speaker. Llke^the fathrers, 
the mothers meet other mothers at the Father's Program and 
de^lop friendships that offer support outside of the program. ^ ' 

'"This is a brief description of what happens, at a typical 

, ■■ ■ j/ ■ ■ ■■ ■ - . 

program meeting, although leaders may find that there are few 
"typical" meetings. Facilitators are encouraged to vary the 
schedule and activities occasionally to avoid monotony and 
routine. _ Each part of the program will be described mor6 fully 
♦ in a later chapter, and a- chapter wi IP suggest program 
alternatives. 



What the Father's Program is Not . 

In order to ensure that the reader lias an accurate picture 
of the Father's Program, we mui||| add a brief ^postscript on some 
things the' program is not. The Father' s. Program is not therapy, 
group or otherwise, al though it cart be ''therapeutic" for sbrae 
parents. It an opportunity for fathers to discuss frankly 
the myriad .issues .facing a, parent^of a handicapped child. 
Becau'se it is^ , not , therapy, the Father's Program may not be 



- ^.^v. ^-y,..^!, ■ ■ .v.; ;:V-,. f •■■r;>";^;;::;:v;.^^v; y;:^^^^^^^ 

if. , • .^^^ . '= 



'. appropriate far a daeply troubled fath|r who ^may belter benefit 
firom professional help, ■ 

' Additionally, th€^ Father •sfProgram is not nieant tx) serve as ' . ^ 

■■■■ ■■■ -■ V ■ > , . : ^ " 

" a child's ♦ primary prograrn; it is meant to suppTement, not 

.supplant, eiirly intervention programs. FuVther. , the Fatlier* s 

# ■ • ■ • . ■ " ■■ "■ 

Program assumes th^^t the child's! mother is already adequately 

involved in the child's program. The, intent of the. Father's 

Program is to complement existing educatrio*frAl programs, not to 

substitute for them^ One of the team-'s* responsibilfties Irj 

■ : . ■ ■ ■ ■ s ■ , : ^ ■ ■■■■■ ■■ 

V leading the Father's Program will be to. insure, t|'at all families 
are being served .by a regular educational program, and- to help 

Itlfcate appropriate programs for families , who are not being 

* " ■ . ■ ' ' ■■ ■ • ' ' 

served. 
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The Gbals of the Father's Pirograwi * , . ; . 

In the following chapters, detailed information will be 

presented on how to conduct the various activities that comprise 

■ ■ - «. ■ - . ■ ' • ■ . 

the Father's Program. Each of these activities are~designed to 

.# * * ■ ■ ■ 

■ --v. ■ .1 ■ 

help meet' the fathers* needs we became aware of in the research 
we reviewed and in our pilot work with fathers at the University 
of Washington, We have developed these activities to help 
fathers accomplish the following goals: 

learn to read his child's cues and interpret his child's 
behaviors. Infants and toddlers, like adults, have needs and 
can have considerable difficulty getting thesis needs met. They 
get hungry, wet, frustrated,, frightened, excited, thirsty, 
tired, sick, and .uncomfortable. infants depend upon their 
parents to gratify their needs and solve their problems. 
Beo^se iVifants cannot communicate these needs verbally, it is 
imp^ative, that parents be able to read their children's cueS; 
and interpret their bejiayiors^i, This, obviously, is a challenge 
for a parent, of a nonhandicap^ed baby. A handicapped child*s 
bejhaviors, however, can" be especially difficult for parents', to 
interpret. As we explained earlier, < hagdicapped infant may 
respond to " stimuli in a very different manrter than 
nonhan(|^capped infants. The father whose cerebral palsied baby 
arches her back every time he $nuggl,es her, the mother whose 
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blind b^by does not. return her smile, and the father whose 
three-year-old son with Down syndrome <^oes not yet talk may all. 
need tielp reading their child's cues. By exchanging experiences 
and insights with other "seasoned" farthers, a participant' In the' 
Father's Program can gain new perspectives on his child's;"" 
behavior and cues. ~ ? 

' ■ * •* 

^ Develop an aw^Veness of activities, materials, and : 

experiences suitable to ' the child's current stage/ of . 

— — — - ■ — . ■ ~ ~ '■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

development . Many , fathers . of nonhandicai^ped as 'well as 
handicapped children run out of ideas about things they can do 

* „ . . . ■ ■ . 

T^ith their child. Yet play is very important in the Infant's 
life, and the research suggests that father*- Infant play can 
contribute to the Infant's cognitive and social' developm^t. By 
teaching fathers developitientally approjprlate activities, games, 
songs, and; exercises they can do with -their child, we can 

• - ' * . 

increase opportunities, for playful interactions that foster 
at\achment and enhance the chilfl'.s development. Fathers often 
sharV, these activities with other family members and develop 
their d^n strategies for playing with and teaching their child. 

Practi)^ his skills as the child's primary caregiver . Many 
fathers are Very apprehensive about stepping into the role of ^ 
the child's pi^mary caregiver, .fathers often report feelings of .. 
panic, worry, a\)d mixed* emotions ^the first few times they «are 
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left alone to take care of their new baby. Most fathers get 
over these fears after they deyeloi)^ softie confidence In, their 
ability to soothe and amuse their. child, feathers of fiandicapped 
: , infants must oft^n cope 3th greater feelings of inadequacy when 

they begin to care for the child. They may want; to help out 
their wives and provide some respite, yet thdy may feel like 
V they are all thumbs when It comes to diapering and feeding an 
infant who may require giore careful: attention and who is of ^en 

used to haying the mother tend to .these needs. The only real 

• • " •■ . * . 

■ so 1 ut i on to thi s ^d i 1 emma requ i res ^fathers to spend some awkward , 

" ' ' / uncomfortable moments with their child, to practice, everyday 

. caregiving, and to acquire the confidence that will he-lp them- 

• ■ ' ' * . * . ■ ■ ■ - ■ ' V ■ ■ ■; ■'* ■ ■ 

offer their wives the support; 'the^ ^ will We^^ 

grows. While a father may. be very -'interested in becoming a-- 

nurturing parent i he may find that a&sum.ing totaV care for his 

■■■ " :■; . ■ ■ V. ■ 

child 1s a new and challenging experience. Ant the Father's 

* ■ *■ . ' ■ ' '. 1 ■ >■ 

Program, he will have an opportunity to practice Caregiving 
* skills in/^ supportive environment. As the rese'arch suggests/ 

increased caregiving may contribute to increased father-chijd, 

attachmelit as well , as to Indreased respite care available tcf^thb 

^. V ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■■ , ■' .. . 

-^.'■'^ mother. ■■ . ; . ^l/-' . ' 
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>. ^ Ce^frn^'myi^ :at)fai^ th^ .gatut^e^ :o^^ the chttd^^s handicat^ y No 
pareint .'ksks t6 ;jje. thtfust 'irvto; the world of' develepmental 
dts'aWlitj^s' affi'to- be facea with^ Wany Sjtff icult questiciis about 
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the child's handicap and future. Some quest ix)ns are answered 

when parents aire first informed of their child's handicap;. 

. V ■ 

hoover, many questions will not arise until the shock of the 
child's: diagnosis wears off and parents are faced with a 
particular problem. Parents will have many questions about the 
effects of the handicapping conditions, medical treatments, and 
the availability of services and schools. Also, studies 

^ I- ' ■ 

(Hersch, 1970; Love, 1973) and our own experiel^ce have shown 
that fathers are more interested in fiiture prpblems--legal, 
legislative and econom'ic matters—than mothers. Contact with 
the Father's Program facilitators, other fathers, and guest 
speakers provides a father with opportunities to learji more 

» 

about all these aspects of his child's handicap. - 

Develop an awareness that he will be^ his child's primary 
eduoator and advocate . In addition to the adjustments we try to 
help fathers make to being thg. parents of an fnfant? who has 
special needs, we also try to prepare fathers for the many 
adjustments they will have to make ov^r the course of the 
child's .development. For example, as the child reaches school 
age, fathers will spend less time :in the role of the child's 
primary caregiver- and more time in the roles of the chfld's 
primary educator and advocate. Just as the infant derives many 
benefits from parents who are effective caregivers,, so too does 
the older child benefit frOm parents who are well prepared to 



■• i; - . • • ■ • . 

assume these nevy roles. Noted educational researcher Urie 

Bronfenbrenner's (1974) study of parent 1nv6lveinent 1n preschool 

programs .indicates that when parents are involved in the child's 

education |h.ey cah reinforce the program's effects and help 

sustain them A^hen the program ends. In this respect they are 

., m ' ' ' ' • ■.' 

their child's most consistent and interested teachers. Children 
who ihave two parents involved* in their education may have their 
educational needs more lompletely met than children with only 
one parent Involved (Weinraub, 1979). The Father's Program 
seeks to help a father assume ah active role in his child's 
education by Increasing his- awareness of educational services, 
techniques, and the i^eiponsibil ities of all parties involved Jn 

the child's educa*tion--both hi.s and his wife's as well as the 

/ ■ ■ ■' • ■ " ■ ■ 

school's. 4 

' Professionals and ."seasoned" parents are well aware of -the 

vital role parents play as advocates for theiip handicapped 

''children.* New Events need to learn not only the importance of 

advocacy, but how to become effective advocates for their 

children. -Lawyers, politicians,^ and advocacy group 

representatives who speak to the Father's Program help a father 

achieve tJ|is goal. Equally important is the. contribution of 

olher fathers in the; program who have lobbied on behalf of 

special needs children- or advocated for their^child in specific 

ways. F,athers share these experie?>ces with rthe group, both 

formally, when a particular issue Is beini' discussed, and\ 



irvforinany, in private conversations befor| the meeting begins 
or during snack times, throughout the pTogram year. , 

, Discuss his concerns with other men in a similar situation . 
Perhaps the most significant aspkt of the Father's Program is 
that H provides fathers of handicapped children access to peer 
support that previously has not been available* Fathers have 
fewer opportunities than mothers to share their experiences and 
special, problems adjusting to their handicapped child (Cuipings, 
1976)* As a result, many fathers can feel isolated with their 
concerns;, in. order to decrease their sense of isolation and 
increase social supports available to them, fathers, like 
mothers, need opportunities to discuss their problems with other 
fathers of handicapped children. Whether It is his concern 
about his wife's d^ficulty accepting the child's diagnosis, fils 
fears about his child's pending open heart surgery, or his joy 
over his child's newly achieved developmental. mil©pKtone, the 
father will be able 4:o share these thoughts with sympathetic 
peers. . lY) many cases, just the sharing of these concerns, the 
chance to unburden himself* is all a father will need. H^often 
receives more than that opportunity, however, as other fathers' 
chime In to let a father know he is not alone, or offer 
solutions to problems based on their own experiences. 



• ■ Explorefthe changing role of the father . In today's society * 
Todayy fathers of handicapped children, like many "fathers, are/ 
exploring the pew roles and options available to men who want to 
share more fully - In their child's care.. Because most menj^ck 
models for thetr role of male caregiver, fathers Interested In 
being nurturing parents .Wed to gather Information, ask 
.questions, and share their thought? ab6ut child development, 
discipline, eating habits, and x)ther typical child-related 
concerns. In the supportive environment of the Father's 

Program, a participant will have these opportunities as well as 

■ ' ' ■ . ■ 

access to a variety of role models whose actions and styles may 

Influence his own. O v, ■ 

Examine the Impact of the child's handicap -dn the entire 
family structure . Obviously, the^ impact of the. child's handicap 
is not limited to the child's parents. Sibliiigs, grandparents, 
and other relatives all experience the handicap in unique ways 
(Farber & Jenne, 1963;- Gayton & Walker, 1974; Grossman, 1972). 
These family member's needs, however, are rarely addressed. 
During the program, fathers who share their family's experiences 
with o1<her"*fathers can increase each other's understanding of 
relatives' needs and' learji how to help their family members cope 



with their individual stresses. Because fathers often set the 
example for. other relatives to- follow in adapting to and 
interacting with the child, it is iextremely valuable for fathers ^ 

' ' , ..■ . 57- ■ 



to understand other family rtiember^' needs and be prepared tp 
help them cope with specific problems, especially since these 
other family members are rarely involved in the child's programs. 



The following chapters describe each component of the 
Father 's-Progri^. Each chapter wtll provide a rationale for the 
activity and detailed information how to conduct the activity. 
The major Father's Program activities— the Father's Forum, 
music, games and activities, and guest speaker--win be 
explained in greater detail than other less important activities. 

Fdllowing the chapters on the component activities, a 
chapter titled "Putting it all together" will assist you .In 
orchestrating the Father's Program. 
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Chapter 3 

Getting Started 

/I- ■ ■ ' ' ■ 



Awareness Activities 

Before evert one father attends one of the Father's Program 
session^, the facilitators must plan and initiate the awareness 
and recruitment activities that will attract participants. 
Novice facilitators will be pleased to find that certain 
features of the Father's Program lend themselves to this effort. 
The fact that t,he program involves fathers and their handicapped 
infants and toddlers has attracted considerable media interest 
in the Seattle Father's Program. Qur staff prepared several 
materials specifically for spreading the word-about the program 
and^^ttractlng participants. The sample press release (prepared 
by the Ur^iversity "of Washington's Bob ' Roseth and included in 
Appendix C) led tq a local newspaper story, two prime-time local 
T.V. newsspots, a nationally distributed y\ssociated Press 
article, and even an inquiry from "Good Marning, America'." 
Facilitators are encouraged to 4ise press releases to publicize 
the program. The sample release can be used as a model, and the^ 
release can then^ be sent to local newspapers and radio 
stations. Other awareness activities include developing a 
brochure or fliers (Appendix C) . to distribute ' to agencies 
serving handicapped children or their families*! These agencies 
may Include local Associations for Retarded Citizens, United 
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Cerebra] Palsy, Pilot Parents br Parent-to-Parent Programs, 
developmental disability centers, hospitals, clinics, 
pediatricians* offices, therapists, clergy, etc. The broc'hure 
does not need to be elaljorate or beautifully designed. It does 
need to contain the essential Information a father will need to 

' "'•5 

know In order |,o decide to come to a meeting -- like who Is the^y 
program for, where and when does It meet, who can he call to a$k 
further questions. The '|brochure also needs to reach fathers, 
which means you must distribute It to those agencies we have 
suggested. ■ • y. ^- /.' • , 

Becabise the actual number of fathers /you. will r from 
any single program/agency may be small, you will need to direct 
' awareness and recruitment activities at a variety of agencies 
serving young children. This Is also a good Idea because It 
results In having a variety of programs represented at the 
fathers* meiBtlngs. As a result, programs may have an 
opportunity f to cooperate, and the fathers can learn about the 
array of services and approaches that are available In their 
community. 

■ I. . . . . . 

t * 

Recruiting Father^ ^. , y . 

Awareness activities, however, should not be confused with 
recruitment activities. The tel^v';1sion newsspots on the 
Father's program mentioned above reached the horftes of hundreds 
of thouslB|# pf Seattle ariea residents. Yet this excelTerttly 
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produced report ?fe)^uiU oply dae father. We hjive found tha? 
fathers are most succeisfel^ when someone who. is 

• ; ♦ . 

Involved in the prq^rd!^: -{qften^^ but /not always another father) 
personally explains thd prograrti «(|<J/its benefits. Because many* 
fathers are not 'yet comfortable in the roH|pof the nurturing 
parent, Viey are' initially reluctant to join the Father's 
Program. They ymay think, they ^ do not have the« skills or 
experiencia they will need to care for i^heir handicapped child. 
They may be, afraid to take the child out on their own. Or|, they 
may think that a program for fathers will be too liberal, or 
will ; be a men's consciousness-raisinj, group. However, by 
meeting and talking to another father who is active in the 
^program," the n^w-f father can learn that the Father's Program is 
for men very much like himself- -men who are concerned about 
their child and the Impact the handicap is haying^jon himself, 
his wife, and his entire famjly. / 

One very successful method of /recruit 'I ng fathers Is to offer 
to be a, guest speaker fir a gribup of parents of handicapped 
childijen at a • deyelopmental disability center,| hospital, or 
early intervention program. The facilitators can ihfornj^ily 
'describe the rationale for th^ program, .the benefits '^1t offers 
for fathers and their families, and the details a^ut the 
me«tThg plaoiT^nWe^ » 
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The . following outline was used, successfully by one Fath'er's 
Program facilitator. You may wish to adapt it for your own use, 

adding your-thought.s,(, anecdotes, and personal, history. 

•' ■"■ ■ ■ , ■ ' . ' 

yl-^ Fathters are becoming inci*'easingly involved with 
their young ! children. 
II, Fathers olt .special needs children, like mothers: 

■ . " ' ■ I . • • ■ ' ■ . • 

A. feel the impact of a child's har^dtcap; ■ 

B, benefit from a chance to: share their co»\cerns 
with other men who understand what it is like 
to be the father of a handicapped child; 

♦ C. want to learn tnore about their children's 
handicap; 

D. wish to do something that shows their love . 
and ctjncern for their children" and their 
. support; for their wives; 

, \ ■ ■ " ■ r 

.111. It ma|ces4^ense to provide programs for* fathers and 

■ ■ ' . ... .. ■ ■ 

theif handicapped children. x 



A. ' Traditional parent involvement programs may 
not be appropriate fdr fathers because: 
1. they^ often meet during the day and 

' ' ■ • ' . ■ ' ■ • ' ■- • , 

conflict with fathers' work schedules; | 



2. 




valid, they may . be different, than 



fathers' 



concerns. 



Fathers, 



for 



instance, ' are often concerned about 



future problems. 



B. What is needed is a program that: 

1) is^^eflective Off father is' interests; 



2) involve? the /father witK the special 



IV. Father's Programs/ goals: The Father's Program 
helps father: . 

A. learn to read his child's cues land interpret 
his/her behavior; . 

B. develop ^ an awareness of act iv^i ties. 



materials, and experiences^ suitable to the 
child's current stage of development; 
C. practice hiX .skills . as the child's primary 
caVegiverj • 



needs child; 



3) 



meets at a time convenient to most 



fathers. 



D. 



learn )nore about the nature of the child's 



handicap; 



■■V 



I 



in awareness that he will be his 
; Chi Idt's primary educator and advocate; 
F. discuss bis concerns with other^ niea Ih^ ^^a 

similar situation; ^: 
6. explore the changing role of the father in; 

today's society; | 

■ ■ , . .■ ■ ,,. ^ .■ ■ ^ • . • ■ 

H. examine the Impact of the child's handicap on 



the entire family. / . 

V. ; How do we f accomplish . these goals? Through 

rewarding mix of fun and discussion: 
.* A. The Fathers Forum 

B. Music, games and activities 

C. Srlack 

D. Guest Speaker 

VI. When fathers becoine ' involved with . t,he1r 
handicapped children, who benefits? ^ 

A. Child 

B. Mother 
-C. Father 

D, Whole family * , 



m 
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AU(^, we often use these opportunities to speak to a group 
athers to present a detailed image of the program by showing 
SEFAM slide/tape presentatt|)n> |his presentation 

effectively explains the program In- a participant*s own words. 

I ■ " ■I' ■■ 

The narrator, j^a father of a four-year-old girl, explains what 
goes on In a typical class and what the program has meant to 
h/m. At the end of the plresent«\;lon, the facilitator c^n answer 



'J 



ie' parents' questions and pass around a sheet of, paper for 
fathers to sign if they would liit^^^o be on the Program's 

'i y : ■■■■■■■ 

lailin^ list. Because mothers are .usually in the majority at 
/most parents meetings, they* often will take ^the liberty of 
^ignin^ up* the4r husbands, this is acceptable; numerous fathers 

/ . - w ■ . 

cyrrent/ly Involved with tte program first began to attend, 
because their wives thought it would be a good idej^i. 



The facilitators can also enlist the help of agency stftff to 
. recruit . fathers. For\ example, you might ask teachers in early 
intervention programs to explain the program to new /ami lies. 
If a father is interested, he can give the teacher pe/mission to 
release his address and phone number to the facilitator, who can 
place him on the^mailftg list and phone him to explain the 



♦Available '^^(^ the ^Experimental. Education Un1\, WJ-10, 
University ^bf ^ash^ington, Seattle, flj ' 98195, rentals ■ , 
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'program to the father in greater detail. If the teacher knows 
in advance when a father will accompany his child to the 
,;pjftogram, she can asic the facilitator pr another father to drop 
by and explain- the program in person to the new family. Or, if 
your Father's Program will draw (fathers from several 
intervention centers or schools, you may wish to* send 
business-reply style referral cards to the centers' directors. 
An example of this effective method of recruitment can be found 
in Appendix C. 

A more informal method of recruiting fatwirs is for a 
veteran father tp/ mention the program, to a new fatWr he meets. 

The^veteran fathet^ will sometimes offer the new father a ride to 

■ ■ ■ \ ■ • 

thie first meeting. The father in the. slide-tape presentation 

replied to a Question about how he would eftcourage al new /ather 

to join the program in this way: j 

"I'd tell him 'I'll pi^k' yo|| up at 9:30. Come of .with me. 
Come to the first class and see what it's all afflbut.' Yoi^ 
wouldn't have to worry about pickitfig h4m up after that, 
because he'll be there. Once , a father comes and talks to 
sbme of the fathersj learns what we do and has a; chance to 
associate and share thoughts with some other dads^ I'm sur6 
he'll want to come b^ck. He'll see that we're ribt doctors 
or anything, but we're more informative than sojne doctors 
because we've had first-hand experience..." 



We have found xjthat this kind, of personal contact with 
someone who explains the program in 'i,, a natural, calSJ^, and 

friendly^anner is the mos\ effective method for intro^^ng th^ 

. . • \ ■ 

benefits to a new father and hi^king him feel welcome. 
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Greeting Fathers; -Setting the Stage 

As ' mentioned in the introduction,\many fathers begin to 
prepare for the Father's Program long ba^re they and their 
child enter the program's ;door. Arising ear on his day off, 
the father dresses, feeds, and prepares himself , and his phild 
for an often long drive to the Father's Program. Many 
first-time fathers probably do this with a sense of 
apprehension.. They may be wondering what will happen at the 
|rogram, whether they will be asked too many persona'l questions, 
whether their child will fuss an^ cry in the mother's absence,* 
or why they let their wives talk them into going. 

• So it will be important fbr, the facilitators to make 
fathers, especially new fathers, feel comfortable and welcome, 
There are several things facilitators can do to help make a 
father feel at ease. First, if the program's location is 
unfamiliar, the facilitator can send a map to the new fathers. 
Also, if . parking is a problem, provide suggestions about where 
to park. I Signs directing the new father^' to . the classroom can 
prevent a new father from having to hunt for the program while 
carrying a heavy baby and diaper bag/ . . 



Once the father reaches the picoflram classroom, be sure to 
give the .father a warm greeting. Make '^im feel welcome by 
admiring his child, and perhaps offering to hold the child whiler 
he takes off his coat. An oi^fer of coffee, tea,, or juice is 
greatly appreciated by mftny fathers. 

Because we have an open door policy for fathers' 
participation in the program, we do not' always see all the 
fithers on a regular basis, family .commitments may prevent a 
father from attending the program for several sessions, making 
it more difficult for facilitators l^d fat her S' to r'emefmber 
names. Therefore, it is helpful to provide both fathers and 
children with name tags. This allows fathers to^ greet each 
Other by name, and is especially important if a father's 
Infrequent attendance makes remembering his name difficult. 
Children are also given name .Jags that l^ear both the child's and 
father's name so that a childcare worker can match a f Ussy child 
with his or her dad; the tags |lso help fathers connect children 
with the other fathers. * , - 

Before joining the other fathers "tor the f^rst major 
activity, the Father's ^orum, the children^ may be situated in^^ 
childcare. * i / 

Childcare , < ' . 

The need . In 1978,' when we were offering our pilot Fathers 
and Infants Classes, the fathers could easily keep their 



children .y/itH them throughout the morning while tbey 

part i c 1|at ed iri The Father" s Forum' or listened to the guest* 

speaker. Quiet, relatively inactive, and often sleeping, the 

babies caused few distractions. As those infants grew to be 
# 

durious, active toddlers, it became^ Increasingly apparent that 
the fathers' could not carry on a meaningful discussion in the 
same room as their toddlers, who werj 'seemingly ^intent on 
des^troying the classroom. Some guest speakers'- found it 
especially difficult to compete with a roomful of /rolicking 2- 
and 3-year olds. We clearly, r6memb6r one guest speaker who was 

never ablje* to make eye contact with any of the' fathers, all of 

t ' - > ■ * ■ 

whom were busy trying to keep their eyes on their children. 

. Selecting childcare staff . Father Programs that involve 

children, will probably need to provide childcare during The 

Father's Forum and Guest Speakers activities. * 

Yourj^; choice of childcare providers will depend on who is 

availabTe, and how much your sponsoring a'gency has allocated for 

childcare. Good candidates include university and community 

college students, especially those majoring in early childhood, 

elementary, or ^special edqcatlon. High * school students 

(especially those involved in Family, Living courses) may enjoy 

the opportunity for some "hands-on" experience. Similarly, 

mat^e siblings who are familiir. with special children's needs 

may enjoy* looking after the children. J(e do not recommehd th^t 

you ask mothers to •proV;tde childcare (unless no others are 



available)* because the Father's Program seeks to provide busy 
mothers a, few hours of respite from their special nedds child. 
Whether you enlist students or siblings vto provide childcare, 
select a responsible adult 'who is aware of the special needs 
your children may have to supervise the childcare arrangements. 

If yours sponsoring agency can afford to pay the childcare 

• _. ■ ' \ *>• ' 

coordinator and his or her assistants, or at ledst offer school 
credits, so much the better. Childcare entails real work and a 
regular time commitment » and paid^^childcare providers tend to "be 
more stablfe 'than volunteers. You will want to be sure you have 
an adequate ratio t)f providers to children to assure adequate 
supervision, and tfiis will depend on the children's ages and th^ 
severity of their disablTities, Infants and. children with : 
severe mental or physical disabilities will need one childcare 
provider for every., one or two children. Older children who are 
able to participate in games^ and activities wil.l require a Tower 

^ > — 

staff to child ratio—one provider far feyery three or four 
Idren may*be adequate. ' • 

The following job descriptions were used for the childcare 
coord in at and (providers for tite Fathjer's Program pilot effort: 
The thiidcare coordinat or w1 1 1 : 
*) be responsible for planning, ' setting up equipment for, 
con4fjct1ng, and cleaning ui| after childcare for the, 
Father's Program; ' . 

, l))v *beeome aware of children's- special needs;' 



- c) supervise :,and direct other Chi Idcare providers^ 

d) notify;; fatlfers "if a child is unconsplable or appears 
sick Of Hyrt. 

The childcare coordinator and the childcare providers * 
will: ^ ' , > 

. e) arrive at ^ the Father's Program one ihour beforej, 
activities begin to «et up equipment arid remain until, 
all equipment is returned following the end of the 



program; i: • 
f) be : responsible for jreturning borrowed items to the 
Classrooiiis; * : 

' ■ ■ * ■ ... i 

, g) assist^^n setting up and cleaning after snack; 

h) agree to' j)e. available on all (father's Program dat^s. 

Selecting a pi ace > Space is also a concern when you are 
providing childcare for infants or for more active children. If- 
you are arranging childcare for children under 2 years old, you 
will want to have a .quiet area where they can nap, and a safe 
area where they can crawl without getting into trouble. You'll 
want to remove all dangerous materials before the program 
begins. ' You will probably nee<l a larger siwce if most of the 
children are walking and jnoving around. Self-contained areas 
witK some larg^ open spaces/ like multi-purpose rpoms or small 
gj^mnasiums*^^ are ideal. Ybur choice, of course* will depend ' 
the space you have available.* , - V 



Proceclures for separating fathers ancj children * • Joth the 

fatheris and the chlldcare providers may be a' bit nervous at 

first when the fathers leave their children in the chlldcare 

room. You'll be surprised to krtow that the children do very 

well: they have an opportunity tj|,pl ay with age mates, and the 

separation frpm dads is usually painless. You can insure 'the 

chlldcare is efficiently -organized by following a few easy 

procijedifresv- FelTowiiig the father^ s and. child's entV-y and 

greeting, a father takes his , child to-- the room designated for 

chlldcare. / There, the chlldcare providers make *sure the child 

has a name/ tag that also Includes thg father's name (in case the 

■ ■ ■ % 

child becomes ill or unconsoUble), and they ask the f^t/ier 
about any special needs th6 child has that the *staff should be 
aware of. It is jielpful for the chlldcare workers to get to 
know the fathers; fathe;rs are more relaxed leaving their child 
with someone they know. Fathers often spend a few minu|i.^s in 
the childCare room with the child and staff to make sure the 
child is comfortably settle^d before. they meet with the rest of 
the fat'hers. ' \ 

if it becomes impossi4)ie or extremely difficult for you to 
provide chi>dcare; you may consider asking fathers to bring 
their children to every other meeting. Then include discusslohs 
and gues't speakers only at the meetings, the fathers att|nd 
without their children,' and plan special activities for fathers 
and their children .. at . the altei^nate meetings. Program 
.alterhatW«^ll be diliussed in ,A later chapter, "Atterrtatlve 
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, ^ ' Chapter 4 

' The Father's .Forum 

The Father's Forum offers fatj[)ers an opportunity to discuss 
their everyday experiences and^N^hare the questions, problems, 
interests, ideas, and concerns that confront' them as parents of 

handicapped infants and toddlers. Using the Father's Forum 

• ■ ■ • 

approach, leaders help a father discuss his concerns, *?earh how 
other families have approached similar problems, and select 
those ideas and solutions that are best for him and his family. 

What is the Father's Forum Approach ? ' 

i; The Father's Forum uses a flexible structure to help fathers 
talk about the immediate concerns, . interests, and issued they 
face on a daily basis. ' Rather than adhere to a currkulum with 
prescribed activities -and topics, the facilitators use the 
Father^s Forum structure to allow the fathers to develop an 
agenda based on their ufciique and" immediate concerns, and to 
build their discussion around those concern sy These 
discussions, then, reflect whAt the fathers fee^?"^ important 
and timely, inst(^d of what may seem important to the 
facilitators. , . 

When the * Father's Fo?um approach Is used vflth this 
S?trad1tionalJy underserved population— fa'thers of handicapped 
children- it- also* serves as a support grotip. Through 
1 ■ 
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discuslion, participants lose the sense that they ar^ alone with, 
their problems. The Father's Forum serves to support them not 

> ^ -^ 

I .'only as fathers of . handicapped children, but also as persons 
interested in becoming more involved in all 'aspects of their 

.1/ ^' ' • " . . " ' ' 

handi (gapped * child's life. While the Father's Program is 
primarily a parents' group with a focus on fathers, in many ways 
it is also fa men' |5 grouj); the fathers are re-examining the 
traditional maU'rBe they grew upi with and are exploring a more 
, nurturing, active role in child rearing.. The .father's Fbrum 

' * . » 

portion cit the Father's 'Program is similar In many ways to 
self-help^ organ iizat; ions, except that self-help organizations are 
usually conducted solely by .the participants themsel-vfs. 

Aline Auerbach, In her important and highly recommended book 

r, . ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . ■> ■ , . .■ 

Parents Tearft through discussion ; outlines assumptions about 
participants 6Y parent education groups that we hav6 adapted fot 



fathers of handtcapped .children: 

1. Tliey can and want to learn, especially about issues and 
relationships that "affect . the growth and development | 0f 
tl^eir chllcj . ^ Fathers of'^^handl capped infants soon find 
themselves having to navigat^ 'the uhfamlliar waters of 
developmental disabilities; -cpnsepuently, they may have many 
questions about the effect of the child's , handicap on the 
family, on the child's education and futMi^e. qn -the child's,, 
abiljty to learn, or on the family budget. During the 

.. y ' . ■ ■ ■■' . ' ■ :"■ ■ ' 

discusslorf that takes place ^t the- Father's Forum, 

part 1c 1 pants w1 1 1 hav6 'aocess to 1nf ormat Ipr^^^ori per^sonai 1 

•family, and political coni^erns. ; '.'i ' 



. .. , ---i^- v">^.y/ are 

This as«urrtpt1<sih provides the ratjionale for cullowing fath.ers 
\o deyejop their- own agenda in the fin^t rneeting and to ' 
modify their agenda at futur^e meetings. This approach frees 
the facilitators from laving to guess the part iifi [Joints' 
concerns^ or t& .rely o«f^ assessments , t may reflect 
;fathers*, concerns It ;th6 time of assessment, but may not 
represent th^ir 'thost current rreeds. 

3 . Lefarning is mos^ significant when the subject mat ter-, is 
closely related^ to the participants! own immediate 
experiences with their .ichi^ldren and families , facilitators ; 
will encourigi that the discussion during the Father's Forum 
1$ focused as rjiuch as. possible upon the ^rtici pints land^ 
their families. Issues, such as ppli tics and' legal issues 
are not necesiarily ^ut of place during the Father's Forum,, 
tut the session fhould serve as more than a political forum 
or informat|on exchange. This is the time we encourage 
fathers' tq expj ore the day-to-day concerns they , face as' 
fatherl of special heeds children. 

4. They ;, learn best when they are free Jo create their own ; 

, ■ .'■ 5 .■ ■ : ■ . . ■ ■ . ■ V .« '...' . , '• ■ 

■■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' 

responses . . By V'eacting to -ideas brought up by others, 
.fathers often have ,$n ,oppoy*i: unity to c'otnjB op vylth: th^jr' own 



• ideas aS' they ' may :%ev0r have done' befoir^e, |nd to examine 
them more though|full'^ they %iU have -an <)pportun1ty; to * 
sift through the ideas, others present anil 'select aW(1.,; a^apt ^ 
those 1d|aS;f that may be valuable to therri. Each member^ 1$.' 
enc;ouraged to make his own jJeci Hons. ; 

;• •■• • .. ■ • ■ • „ ■■ 
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; V V ' ' -' ^ Intellecftal : one . When discussing aspects of a 

v v;;;^ clif y|f / behavlir or t|:>e nature of the sibling or 
: will also be Important for 

^ - Ci-r - partlc;!^ the feelings that are intertwineid 

'■'^^^^^^^^^ While the participants themselves' must 

'• '!> ' ■■" always be' the ones to decide whether or not to discuss the tr 



^ -''/■:'^''l&(tiot'\br\i^,. it woAild be a mistake for facilitators to ignore 

"Ik'^-'r-' ■ ^■■'•^*»'': ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ■' 

^^■/^^^^^^^^^ focus merely on an informational »and 

' ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ •■■ ^ 

vX^^^ One of the important benefits fathers 

J^^^^^^^^^^^ the Father's Forum is an opportunity to 



■,<■'■ 



^ ^xamirte ;^^^^ their feelings. 



• v..;^f/.. "...v: :v6v'~'^i^^^^^^ can: leirn from one ^^another. About groups engaged 
'-f the Father's Forum, Aline Auerbach 

k:',. (196B) writes: "...the very exchange If experiences, ideas. 
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.5-2^0^^ Wes, and fears offers a rich pajette to 

• • » ■ ■ . • ■ . 

r--^ can react and contril^te, selecting 

'itho^e' parts which have meaning for them, 'r With in' this 
Interchange, the parents learn much from one, another. 



^» - r . sometimes i seeing thal^ otjiers are reporting 

' / ■ ; . « mi si nterpretatlofis and ifalse Ideas, somejtimes 
\ r a sffrt-fthat another group member 



^ fi.^^^W vv . 1^^^ insight into somet^ng* which they have approximatrld but 

not quite reached" (p/26-27). 
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7, Each member will learn' a nd share in his own way. 

; ■ : .. ^ ; —J. 

Sharing Information, especially pers.onal information, can be 
a new and potentially threatening experience for many 
•• people. ' Each participant will have his own timeline for 
: learning from and sharing with the group. At no time should 
a member feel pressured to participate in the discusston. 
Instead, each participant should be encouraged to move at a 
comfortable rate, take from the .discussion w|j^ is 
meaningful to him, and come to his own conclusions. 
. 8. Fathers wish to be nurturing, caring parents . Fathers 
. today wish to be more actively involved in child rearing 
than fathers in previous generations. However, most men 
lack useful male irole models. Most, having grown up in 

* A* 

traditional families where mothers are the primary 
caregivers, will need support and encouragement for their 
efforts. In this respect, the Father's Program functions as 
men's program. ; Other ^^^<ajt^^rs and especially the 
facilitator will be instrumental in helping a father feel 
^^y^hit it is acceptable and desirable to be a warm, nurturing, 
^ and caregiving parent to his handicapped child. 

Conducting The Father's Forum 

Usually, the Father's Forum is the first major activity of 
the morning's program, ^following the informal greeting upon 
arrival and an- offer of coffee that /helps create, a relaxed. 
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informal atmosphere. However,,', at the group's ' very "first 
mieeting, many facilitators may . Wcint to> hold the : Father '^s Forum 
at the end of the program after they .have completed registration 
and Introductory activities. In any event, the F.hther's Forum 
part of the. class will be one of the most valuable' experiences ia" 
father can have in the Father's Program. ^' 

Facilitators, as well as fathers, may feel nervous , at first 
about the Father's Forum. They may mrr^ abqut their ability to 
conduct a Father's Foruni session. Despite what 'you might thinjc, 
extensive professional/ training -is not necessary to lead' an 
effective group, discussion with fathers of han'd.icapped 
children. What' is most important is -the attitude of the 
facilitators. Their attitude should convey genuine concern, 
warmth, and respect for the participants and their f ami — If- 
they truly believe that parents are experts about their 
..'children, professionals must treat parents of han'cl^i capped 
children as colleagues instead of Students, clients, or patients.- 

The Father's Forum structure. provi(^es ' a straightforvfard 

method, of introducing the fathers to ^ach - other, building an 

■ .. ■■ . ■ : .. . ■■ ■• 4''" . ? ■; 

agenda of topics; interests,, and concerns they would "like to 

discuss, and beginning a .discussion. '/Each of- these ^mf)onent . 

activities - .1ntr*oduction, agenda 5i>l1ding, 4nd. d.iscussipn' 

will be 'reviewed- separately, both fof an 1»i1t1al 'wee ting, .an.d; 

*for regular subsequent meetings. ' •; ^ . ■ [■ 



The Very First Meeting » 

Introduction . , Simply providing fathers an opportunity to 
talk to other fathers about their conQerns is often enough to ' 
generate, discussion. After conducting numerous workshops for 
"fathers only" where yfa|hers have had the opportunity to talk to 
other fathers for tlie first time, we tiive found that 
Introductions among a group of eight members can last over an 
hour and one half I Clearly, fathers have many thoughts and 

^experiences they are eager to share. If the fathers in your 

- . .1 

program have not previously met or had a chance to tell their 
families' story, introductions will most likely take up the 
entire first part of the Father's Forum session. This is 
desirable, because the sharing of experiences serves to bring 
the group close together and. convey acceptance and empathy. For 
fathers who have not had^.^ opportunity to share their stories 




like^^ip^s before, 1*^may ^]so be a great reOease. . However, to 
increase the depth and w'iden the scope of the discussion, and to 
facilitate the fathers' undjirstar^ing of the t)pportunitie5 
available from the outset, it is advisable for the fathers to be 
aware of the goals of the Father's Forum. Below we describe how. 
one facilitator Introduced thy Father's Forumgy^You may wish to 
present the «goals differently;.' however, be sUre to ^aidtlress all 
of the main points we describe In th.e Outline following this 
sample introduction. / J / 



Sample Introduction to The Father's Forum . 

Use this as a guide when you lead your first Father's: 
Forum discussion. , '. ' \ 

I'd like to start by -describing some\ opportunities t^iat' 
you wfill have in this part of the program. The first and 
probably most important opportunity we'll have is a chance^ 
to, talk about common interests, concerns, and joys with/' 
other men who really know what, it is like to have a child| 
with special needs. Because we conduct this- as an open 
forum, we' may discuss virtually any topic related to 
children with special needs. Depending on your interests, 
topics may range from the state legislature's stand on early 
intervention, to toilet training, to how havjng a child w^ith 
a handicap has changed your philosophy of lifei 

Another opportunity we'll have is to discuss our 
children. Someone 6nce said that successful parenting 
depends on a parent's ability to read his child's cues and 
interpret his behavior. T^^^^'s tough enough with 
nonhahdicapped children. Speciar needs kids can present ~a.. 
special challenge. Luckily, we have a panel of experts here 
- each other. By sharing your concerns about your child, we 
can hear how other families have handled similar 
situations. This may confirm- that you are doing the "right 
thing", or present you with a solution that 'you previously 
had not considered. 

Final lyi we'll h^ve ' an opportunity to examine t^he 
impact of the child's handicap oB the entire family. A 
child's* special needs affect all yFamily members, not just 
mothers and fathers. During the Father's Forum^ we can talk 
about the impact our. child's handicap has had on us, our 
wives, our other children, and the children's grandparents. 
We now know that siblings have very real concerns that are 
best dealt with before they can become full-fledged 
problems. Grandparents,' as many of you know, can have an 
especially hard time adjusting to the diagnosis of the 
child's handicap. During the Father's Forum, we c^ ^iiscuss 
th^se family concerns, find out what other famiTies have 
done that has J&een successful, and learn from one another. * 

The structure of the Father's Forum doesn't follow aijy 
preplanned outline. We'll build a plan based on your 
jay-to-day concerns and interests.. Later, .as the sessions 
PPgress, we'll add to this plan as you havfe. new ideas or 
topics to discus^. " . 

^ The Father's Forum won't be a free for all. . I'll try 
to keep our discussion focused and me^ing1*ul to us all. I 
may ask you to consider another side of ja question, and may 
ask you to share what you know with other dads. 



As we i^aven't had the opportunity yet, let's take some 
time to introduce ourselves, share some information about 
our special children and families, and suggest topics we'd 
like the group to discuss during the Father's Forum. 



\ 

i 

\ 
t 
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vOutline of Main Points of the Father's Forum Introduction 

Opportunity to discover common concerns : During the 

Father's Forum, the -fathers will -have an opportunity t(o^ 
discuss^ common concerns, joys, and interests with other 
fathel*s of special needs ' chiJdren. (Fathers will have a 
chance to talk freely to men who know what it is like to be 
the father of a special child.) 

Opportunity to discuss' their child : During the Father's 
Forum, fathers will have an opportunity to discuss their 
child's behavior." (The collective expertise and experience 

of the fathers is considerable. find valuable.) 

Opportunity to discuss their family : During the Father's 
Forum, fathers will have an opportunity to examine the 
impact' of the child's handicap on the entire family. (A 
child's special needs can put extraordinary str'ains on all 
family members, not just mothers and fathers.) 

Structure : Rather than follow a planned outline, the 
Father's Forum is organized around the participants' 
immediate concerns. The group builds a plan and adds to, 
this plan as new concerns arise. , 

Facilitator's ■ rple : To keep discussion focused and 
meaningful to participants. Also, the facilitator will 
encourage exploration of a topic, or question,' and' ask 
fathers to share what they know with other participants. 
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During the introductions, other fathers. may ask questions* orj 
make comments, especially if they have had similar experiences, 
While this is exactly the kind o1^ conversation to be encourage^ 
during the Father's Forum, it may be necessary for the 
facilitator to tactfully. H^ind down" or curtail conversation so 
.all the participants can Introduce themselves in .the allotted 
time. . • 

Agenda building . At the end of his introduction . a father 

I 

may suggest a topic for discussion. If not, the facilitator may 
inquire "Is thf^re an issue or concern'; you' would like the group 
to discuss?'^ (Note the wording h:ere. If we had asked the 
question in. a slightly different way - "Is there an issue or 
•concern you would like to^discuss with the group?" we probably 
woci,ld have- made the father feel he was on the s0ot. We have 
worded the' qgettton to take the focus off the father and put it 
on 'the ^roup.) . , - 

On occasions, a father may introduce a very general ' topic 
for the group to discuss, such as "education> or "my 'other 
kids." When fatliers give* these short,- general topics i{ is 
advisable for the facilitator to ask the. participant to explain.' 
his Gpncern a bit more fully. A probe such as "Could you teU 
us a little more about, your nonhandicapped children?" may 
encourage the ^ father to explain these concerns more 
specif-ica.lly. Again, this father will have a chance to explain 
his .concerns in fuller detail later, but a short explanation now 



help the facilitators and the other fathers better 
understand the father's J:rue concerns. . 

The faciliikttuc*, , during this time» should jot down ^ th© 




topics Suggested for discussion, and the names of the father^ 



who mentioned them. After all the fathers have had an 

* 

opportunity to introduce themselves, the facilitators will 
summarize or tie together similar concerns or, if concerns anft 
diverse, they may comment^ about the diversity of topics that 
concerns families of handicapped children^ These comments help 

t 

reassure fathers that their concerns are not unreasonable, and 
help bring -closure .t6 the first • Father's Forum. The 
facilitators should convey at the end of the first F£gth'er's 
Forum that at the next class they will, begin a full dislcussion 

on the topics presented and, as always, fathers will be able to 

... ., I 

introduce new items for the group to, discuss. 
Subsequent Father ' s Foy*ums 

t * • 

t Introduction , The_first Father ',s Jortjm meeting serves to 
introduce fathers to one another and to let fathers outline 
their concerns.' Due to time constraints, any reSl discussion of 
the issues raised- during the first meeting- will probably not 
begin to take place un\il the secQnd meeting. Therefore, the 
facilitator will need to help re-create the atmosphere and tone 
that ended* the first meeting,; so the participants can easily 

move into discussion. This can be accomplished by briefly 

\ 

■ ■ 
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reviewing Father's Forum goals and opportunities, and providing 
new fathers a chance to introduce themselves,. • 

Agenda building . Following the introductions, the 
facilitator may give a brief summary of the topics mentioned Jl 
the first meeting, -Some facilitators f4ft4 -tt.JaeJpful to list 
the topics on. a large piece of paper for the group to see. 
Fathers need to know that they are free to add topics at anytime. 

After these opening comments, the facilitator can ask the 

\ 

group a question such, as "Where shoCild we start today?" On 
occasion, this question is Sheeted with silence. Often, a 



par^ent will venture a suggestion to. break the ice. If s-ilence 
prevails, the facilitator can make a comment such as "With all 
the different .topics given, it's reaUy hard to know where to 
start, isn't it?" or '"We can really start . anywhere" and reviev?^ 
the list of topics. The group need not restrict themselves to 
^he topics previously mentioned. Participant? are free to bring 

« 

up topics, concerns, or issues- at anytime. Sometimes fathers 
will wish to share\personal concerns, 'such as a daughter'* 
pending heart surgery.' Items irj the news such as controversial 

s 

legislation on "wrongful life" lawsuits may come up for. timely 
discussion. Once a parent has offered a topic, it is helpful to 
check with the group to see if there is an additional topic they 
would also like to discuss. This allows the facilitator to 
switch to the second topic if the first runs "out of steam" and, 
if not used, can serve as a natural bridge to the third session.^ 
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discussion . In opening discussion on a chosen topic, the 

\ ' ■ ■ *\ -A' 

facilitator may need to ask the father who suggested^ the topic 
• ■ I ' 

to explain it in more detail, , so the group wiltf have a clear 

V ' ' J 

idea, of his true concerns. . Other fathers may comment' 

lift.'' J ' ■■ 

spontaneously on the expressed concern or interest; if not, the 
facilitator may need to use a combination of active listening 
and group exploration technique^ to explore jthe father's concern 
and elicit discussion. For example: 



Facilitator - Mike, you mentioned that ;^pu'^ like to discuss 
^ feeding skills. Can you tell us a little rriyre about this? 
(defining concern) 

Mike - Well, I'm trying to help Angie Tearn how' to f^ed 
herself, and I have the breakfast shift, but my God, what a 
zoo'. The food starts flying and-both olf us end up witK food 
all over us. 

Facilitator - Breakfast is becoming a pretty frustrating 
experience for both, of you. (Active listening) 
Mike - I'll say* We're either doing It wrong, or she's nQt\ 
ready for it or' something^ 

Facilitator - let's open this- upi. (To the group) This , 

sounds, like a conciern many families have dealt w,ith (fathers 

■ ) i 

nod head in agreement). When did you know your child was 
ready to feed' herself and what did you do that you found 
successful? (group exploration) 
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\ Following this Introduction, fathers ^embarked on a 
discussion of the special challenges and solutions in helping a 
handicapped child eat Independently. To be sure, many of the 
suggesMons and/opinions offered will, not be. pr.acti.aft]..^^^^^^ 
Inquiring father. However., seyenal-^ w^^^^^^^ home directly, and 

others will require the father to coii^sider the problem in a 
light he has not considered before. Still other suggestion; 
will help other fathers in the group who have similar prot^ms. 
Notice that in the example the facilitatdr used three steps to 

be'gin the discussion. First, he helped define the concern by 

/ ■ 

asking the father to share additional information with ^the 
group. Second, by usfng active listening, the facilitator was 
able to tap into the father's underlying feelingis and encourage 
further definition. Third, recognizing that Mike's concern was 
probably shared by most fathers, the facilitator decided to open 
~the"4iscuss1on to the group. 

Defining concerns, active listerrfng, and opening the topic 
for disCussioi> are all techniques you will use to foster 
meanirigful discussion of the group's concertj^i<^ 

Defining concerns . ,When helping a , father define his. topic 
or concern you may, as in. the example, ask the father to tell 
the group "a- little bit more" about his concern. With other, 
more talkative fathers, thi^. may not be necessary. The concerns 
of both reticent and talkative fathers, however, may need to be 
brought into focus. One way to do -this is^to ask the father 
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what aspects of the topic are , troublesome., or " v^h^t, parts he 
would ' like the group it dise^s. iAnother'; valuably method of 
bringing the father's concerns' nnto focus t^^ act i.v« listening. , 
' Active Ustfitfing .-..: In ac^tTve 11stenirt^;i th^ listener - -in 
this case the , He i lit^tor reflects '^^ the speaker , only 

what he understood the. speaker to Say, ..without Ridding-' his own 
(the facilitation's) Opinions, thoughts^, or. ' advice. > This 
tec hn^ique eirt(^OUr ages'^^^;^^^ . and' deeper . 0n6 

noted author-ijn act.iVe' -listeTi^ngf*. Dr. Thomas Gordon,, ' tal Is these 
reflective $tatemert:W '? door j openei^;^^ By- making a -special 
effort, to reflect 4itk the, --speaker.! s feel in.gs about the.Vtopic, 
the faci)ita:tpr dbist'eys ' that it i,J safe and permissible for. 
fathers to express.' .^t heir feelings in 'a group... Fathers of * ^ >>p 

handicapped children' pfteh-^ an array ^bf unv^ftted f^ielings. 
By . judiciously usiVi^ actjve),. listening dur^g the;; leather' s / Foru 

\-' : - ' .■•».■■ • -■ . ■ ■ ■« . ■ 

' to convey' 'acceptance of father*^ s thoughts - airi) feellngsv wj 
%give. him • per'haps. 'for .t first time - an Opportunity to share 
his feelings- withi'vo^^ fathers of spieclal nteds ^^hildreri* . 
Act i ve 1 ijit^nihg » -a y a 1 uab 1 e ,te#ui i que .t w ;you can use dur 1 njg • 
.the .Father's Wxim, in oth^r fiarts of .the Father^ Prograi|i,, a|d 
'tn' /dur pert^bnal Iffe^^^^^^^^^ in detai.l in Appendix . A. . 

' dii gin ing' it;>je d i:Scife$:itin ; ,f jBnce the topic^ been Identif iedj 
\he ff ac.1 1 ft;»tQ^^. VitV-: of^^ isppic to the ^roup fdn 

exploraiJiorii^ ;F;aftM>:$^^ Vsiopiei," thoughts, orf 

\ op i rti 6ns 6ri* • -tbp . ; )fcere^sy t# f ai:i 1 Hafpr usuaUy avo 1 ds 
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.you can use during • ^ , 
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giving advice, fathers ar^ encouraged to of fffffie^r advice. If 
a balanced variety of advice is offered, the father has/ a 
variety of options to consider, ft will be the facilitator's 
n«spon$ibility, then, ' to sol'ici.t a variety of (fathers' opinions 
and. If necessary, curtail the remarks of a father whose advice 
is, off tbe'rti^rl^ too extrettie, lengthy, or JnappVopriat'e. 

Often, it is possible to "tie in" other fathers' "concerns 

with the issue under discussion, rojj^ example, coping with a 

. • "< , 

power struggle at the •breaj:fa;,st table-;,can present^ similar 
problems as those experlenced' tjy a*father trying tO- toilet train' 
his child* The difficulty orie father's wife is experiertctng in 
accepting the child's diagnosis can .lea.^ to ' a discussion on 
family adjustment to a 'handicappiog cpnditioi;i, which can include 
a discussion of issues raised by other fathers, such-, as 
grandparent or sibl.ing 'pr.oblems.. The facilitator will wish to 
tie together topics when possible, and beneficial to the 
discuss'ion or to the father.s' binders tStnding of a problem. 

•Although most of the issues fathers raise will be of 

■. . * ^ ■ ■ 

interest to the majority of t-he group^^ on occasion a father vii 11 

raise an issue that wilv^ not be suitable for group discussion. 

For example, after defining a concern V^u discover t+iat what a 

father of a child with William'^ syndrome really needs is some 
^baSic information on the syndrome. In this case, the Fatfrer's 
torutii group would not ' be the best place to discuss this 

concern. The group as well as the facilitators may know little 
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about the syndromeV and unless there areAther families whose 
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children are ^affected with the syndrome, the topic will be o% 
limited interest to the group. In this case, the facilitator 
should step- in and suggest that the father meet individually 
with the faciTitator, who will help the father locate accurate 
Information on his son's hirndicap. ^ 

; Defining the' concern, active listening, and expanding the 
topic are valuable ways to begin'^ ;in-depth discussion; 
however, they may not always be * necessary! ' Often, after, hearing, 
a" father's concern, ' other ,, members, having had similiar 
experiences, will, add tlreir thoughts without the lea^t bit of 



prompting from the facilitator, ;The facilitator's role in this 

•case will be to check back with the father who •Qrigin.ally 

brought up the top^' to see if the conversation is addressing 

the topic he had in mind. 

Not^ that we h|ive given the facilitator a somewhat neiitraT 

role. While he is not necessarily without opinions or 

observations to share, ,his job is„ not to be an instructor, 

teaching didactica>ly^ but to facilitate the conversation and^ 
^, ■■ - . "■• • f 

' \ . ... ■ • 

thoughts of the group members. When ^therV are presented a 

range 0. values, evidence, and opinions, they may select those 

ideas(fet meaningful iind^thus Increase theif 'skiLls in- rational 

problem-solving, allowing th^m to be v more autonomous and 

creative (Pickarts. and Fargo, 1971). To encourage th.is process, 

the facilitator encourages fathers to explore a topic, keeps tKe 
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discussion focused, and • asks fathers to share their knowledge 
• with othejj^ fathers. ' • 

Inevitably, participants will ask questions about behaVior, 

handicapping conditions, or services for which the leader will 

r 

rrot have arj^nswer. When this arises, the facilitator will 
assume' the role of a resource person. Fathers appreciate the 
honesty of a facilitator who says "I don't know t)ut I'lT find 
out and let you know." ^ 'He usually has better access .to 
information than most fathers. Still, a note of caution is 
appropriate here: . the leader should not foster dependency by 
allowing the particjpants to use him' as^ their sole resource 
provider. Care should be taken to help the participant become 

I 

his own >esour<:e person, thereby helping him to become more 
independent^ and autonomous. 

If you are apprehensive about your ability to facilitate a 

successful Father's Forum, please remember that it takes time to 

to 

.develop these skills. Equally important a-s those skills are your 
attitudes toward the fathers--your respect, , concern, warmth, and 
honesty. Conveying these attitudes will he1| you over the rough 
spots as you gradualT;y learn from your mistakes tind become/more 
proficient at facilitating the Father's Forum. 



Chapter 5 * 
SQnqs and Activities^ and Snacktime ^ 

The-activity portion of the Father's Program, Of fers fathers 
and childrerv a special time to learn songs and activities that 
they may enjcy both at the Father's Program and at home. 



The Benefits of PlaW'o Parent and Child 



Experiences that a parent and child share together during - 
« the first few years of a child'l life bear rich, rewards for both 
parent and child. 'The young child learns about ler a'bijitites, 
the people and the world around iwjr^ an;d ' the way she can ay'ect 
her environment. She also learns what it is like to be MnvoTVed-. 
in an intimate relationship in which bJth parent , and child are 
active partners. It is through Tier parents that an infant 
• learns that her reflexive cries have a meaning for others— that 
her actions produce results. It is with her parents that an 
Infant will firs^ look at^ person, smile, and look away again. ^ 
Besides fostering a relationship with her , parents, this early 
version of peek-a-boo sets the stage for more complex games that 
teach her about the consistency of objects in the world** around 

Through play, not only do infants learn about cause and 
effect; object permanence, and other things that will heTp the 
child go on. to' make more and ^more discoveries; parents are also 
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richly -rewarded for the; time and^energy they spend playing wit*i 
their child. A father's self-esteem may be heightened when he 
starts to play one of his cl\ild's favorite games and sees, his 
child's eyes light up. The bleary 'exhaustion that a father 
feels upon being awakened at 5 a.m. may dissolve when his 'Child 
claps her. hands to a song he sings while changing her diaper. A 
father's pride grows as he watches his child's play become more 
varied and' complex. Both father and child iay ^ eagerly 
anticipate the "special time" to play when the fattier arrives 

< ' '* ■ ' ii 

home from work. The activities shared ^by the parent, and child 
are not merely played for the child's sake - tjney can become 
mutually satisfying for both parent and child. The reciprocal- 
games and activities they enjoy form a foundation for their 
growing re'lationship. 

As well as promoting the healthy growth of a parent-child 
relationship, play provides! an' enjoyable and valuable way to 

j * 

help a child' develop sk1lW and concepts. While it may appe'ar 

\ ■ ■ 

to be vmerely fun. play is, as the noted developrfiehtal 

~ • ' ' . ■ 

psychologist Jean Piaget reminds us, the 'j^/ork of children. 

Through play, a child learns aboujb the p+iysical properpHp 

the world in which she 'lives. As ^mentioned before, peekf-a-boo 

helps a child learn that objects and people don't disappear whpn 

they can't s^n. (Doctoral dissertations have been written 

on the importance of peek-a-boo game^' Games such as 

pat-a-cake and "I'm gonna get yoq" help irtfants learn to time 



and anticipate' events. Like little physicists-, toddlers playing ; 

in a tub, pouring water from one container 'to another, are 

teaching themselves aboutnhe world's physical properties. 

The^ play of the handi.capped child. Play's dual functions -- 

to foster positive relationships witfT'parents and others, and to 

teach a child about l^r world ar.e as important to a 'child 

with special needs as they ar^ to any child. However, the 

child's handicap can irtipede activities that may appear to happen 

effortlessly with a nonhandicapped l:hild. The handicap can 

affect the play behaviors that usually lead the child to make 

discoveries about her world. A child's developmental delay can 

cause a child to play at one level of development for a longer 

time than other children of the same age. It may take the, child, 

longer to move on to more complex activities; the child may 

remain at one level for so long that the parents and child may 

lose interest in activities that were once enjoyable. 

A handicap can also afjfect the parent-child relationship 

J 

that play facilitates: a father may n,ot feel confident to 
initiate activities with his son who has cerebraj palsy and 
limited play skills; a baby who is visually impaired may not 
respond to her ^ father with the smiles that keep both pklay 
partner^ interested ari^ enthused; a f^her of a dhild who is 
deaf may experience frustration in play that requires language; 
the father of a developrrtishtally delayed childm|i be discouraged 
when his child cannot play J ike other children her agd. 



Father-chi Id play . The special time fathers spend playing 
with their children is particularly important because of tl^way 
it differs from mother-child play interaction. Recent research 
on the father's role as a playpartner" has revealed some 
fascinating findings: Although mothers and fathers often play 



many of the same games, there appears ^ro be a definite 
difference in^ styles. Fathers engage in sigificantly more 
physically stimulating games such as bouncing and lifting (Power 
and Parke, in press) than, do mothers, who play more verbal or 
conventional games such as pat-a-cake, peek-a-boo, or playing, 
with a toy (Lamb, 1977). Parke" and -^w in (1976) noted that when 
infants vodalize, fathers are more likely to vocalize back to 
the. child, while mothers are more likely to hold, touch,' or pick 
up the child.* Pediatrician and researcher T. Berry Brazelton 
(1979) noted thit the difference in parents' play styles helps 
an infant learn to expect the reactions that characterize each 
parent. Discriminating and responding appropriately to each 
.parent prepares the child for relatio/iships with others; the 
child learns to develop expectations about the kinds of 

^Experiences associated with certain individuals. 

A father's play more so than a mother's saems to 
affect a. child's, later development according tp one study 

^ (Clarke-Stewart, 1980). . Fathers who * are proficient at 
peek-a-boo, ball toss, and bouncing had children who were more 

* 

cognitively advanced than those children whose fathers couldn't 
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keep their children interested' in their games. A iPather's Vole' 

^ ^ , 

a play partner is so. significant that at least me researcher 
(Parke, 1981) has suggested that while mothers contribute to 
their child's development in a variety of ways (includijig 
through play), fathers probably make' their primary contribution 
through play. • ' ^ 

While a father's play is fmportant, many fathers of children 
handicapped or not -~ have a limited repertoire of things to 
do with a baby. . This . 1 ifliited repertoire may not.be critical for 
a father of a nonhandicajpped baby childrenrcan be excellent 
teachers. But handicapped children with servsory deficits or 
•developmental delays may be less proficient teachers. Fathers' 
can. benefit from learning* a wide variety of activities and how 
to adapt them to meet their child's needs. E'rijoying a variety 
of activities can help create a special bond between father and 
child and can help sustain a - father's and child^s interest as 
the child exercises her emerging skills. »«*^ 

During^ the Father's Program activity time, fathers will haycK 
an .'opportunity to iearn songs and activities that are 
developmental ly appropriate for their children and fun for both 
partners. By teaching fathers new activities, ancj asking ttiem 
to shar^ their favorite activities, . facil itators help fatliers. 
add to their "bag. of tricky from which they can draw. As 
fathers and children use new, developmental ly appropriate 

• Si 

activities, their opportunities for enj^^yable, rewarding play 
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times and the relationships and sk.il Is' they produce g,-- 
ipcrease. 

How to Select Activities ♦ 

The songs and activities you select w^l depend grcwtly on 
the group's size and demographics, safety considerations, the 
ages of the children, and the types of handicaps the children 
have. The .following sections c||iscuss considerations - for 
sel6|g^ing appropriate songs and activities. 

Handicapping conditions . The Father's Program is designed 
to supplement a child's early interv^tion program, where the. 
child is involved in activities that address lEP goals and are. 
therapeutic in nature. At the Father's Program, the focus of 
the songs and activities is primarily recreational ' rather than 
therapeutic. The songs and activities, are selected because they 
are fun, and because they a»*e emotionally satisfying. While the 
songs and activities we teach in the Father's Prog.ram a'iso -can 
help a child learn, they are taught primarily tt) foster a 
Moving, , playful relationship between father and child. While' 
children's lEP goals may^be discussecj during the Father's Forum,, 
they are not directly addressed at the activity portion of, the 
program because the children may come from miny different early 
intervention t)rograms. In most cases,- thr faci 1 i tators will not 
be familiar with the details of each child's educational 
program. The* faci 1 itators will", however, select play activities 
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t>tatjjcan be adapted to meet the special nee'ds of the children in 

/ 

th^ir group. » " " . . 

,Most ch.il Qlren with handicaps can do things a nonhandicapped 
child can do if their sp'ectal- needs are taken in^^to account. 
Below are some general suggestions for adapting activities for 
special needs children.. At the end of this chapter are 
individual activities with specific suggestions on how to adapt 
'them for children wit* different handicaps. ^ 

Children with mental retardation benefit from clear 
directions. When you introduce a .song or activity, make 
sure that j'ou ' have the children's attention, or ask the 
fathers to get their chi Idren'-s— ^attention. When ycru 
describe the song -pr activity, provide simple, clear cues. 

It 

and ke^p your pace slower than usual.' Use motions along 
with words to help the child under^stand your ins'tructions. 
Songs 'in. which motions accompany words, are especially 
recommended. Don't be afraid to rep«art the son§s you use. 
Fathers w^ll like the repetition. All children benefit from 
repetition, especially children with mental retardation, 

when th"ey are learning a qew / 

Children who are deaf or hearing impaired can enjo^ 
many Of, the same activities as hearing children, including' 
songs, if a" few ctecomtnodations are made for them. ^ Many 
\times' when parents play a game with their young- infant, they' 
make a noise to attract the .child's attention and stimulate' 

t . 



a reaction. When parents use toys like rattles and shakers, 
they help teach the hearing, infiint about*cau^e and effect. 
Since many hearing-impaireA children will 'not be able to 
hear these "Ai^ys, you can encourage fathers to substitute 
toys that spin, vibrate, or light up when activated^ ' 

^ Children who are hearing impaired can also enjoy songs 
when fathers adapt them to the child's needs. Encourage 
fathers of i/ifants and toddlers -to place their child's 
fingers on the father's lips or throat while he sings, so 
the child can feel the V'ibrations that result when, he 
sings. Select songs that are easily signed, and teach all 
the fathers the signs that go along with the song. 
Songbooks containing signed s(Jngs are available from 
Gallaudet College Press Distribution Office, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C. 20002. . In addition to, or as an 
alternative to signed songSj select songs with motions that 
are intrinsically rewarding to the child sucly as "Let's Go 
Riding ■ On ' an Elevator," ' or "Open, Shut Them." 
Hearing-impaired Children may have difficulty .hearing very 
high sounds, so try substituting lower-pitched toys like 
drams and cowbells for marches, dances, and other activities 
involving musical instruments. ' ^ « 

' Children with motoric .^or orthopedic handicaps can enjoy 
a wide variety of activities, as long^^is they are in a 
secure, comfortable position. , For 'many motorically 

I . 



handicapped children, the proper position is very 
important." Often, the fathers themselves will know which 
positions are best for the child. We recommend that you 

discuss this with the father as soon as he enters the 

» ' . ) 

program. If you are still uncertain about whether a 

position is acceptable for the child, ask the father for 
permission to contact the child's phys.ical therapist. The 
P. T. will be able to help you plan activities that keep the 
child in the proper position. 

A child jxith visual impairments can participate in most 
activities with some creativity on the part of the 
facilitator. By selecting materials that provide a lot of 
tactile interest, you can. effectively involve a visually 
impaired child, in an activity. For instance, an activity 
that requires children and fathers to tear and paste colpred 
scraps of p^per in order to make a "collage" can be easily 

" adapted for the visually impaired child and her father if 
they use a mixture of sandpaper, corrugated paper, aluminum 
foil* and smooth paper, idhen selecting activities, be sure 
to include some- tactile activities that all the children can 
enjoy, such as playing in a water table that is full of 
styrdfoam beads, dried macaroni, or" dried beans instead of 
water. When a child with ^sual impairments enters your 
•pirogram, encourage the child; to explore the new surroi^nd 
at the program classroom as/he becomes fami 1 iar. with the n 
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environment. Always speak *TO a visually impaired child 
before touching him, an^Uif you are going to do something to 
him, like pick him up, be sure to tell him before you do, 
' Also, visually- impaired children benefit greatly when a 
sighted person describes what he is doing, or/alks abouty^ 

* ^ 

,the characteristics of the object^ the' child "is playing 
with. These experiences will help^he child begin to //ttach 
labels to things as he begins to develop laaguage. F.athers 
will need to gently shape, or physically guide the child 
through activities, . especial ly songs that require motions. 
By repeating the songs and leading the child through the 
motions of the activity, a father can help his visually 
impaired J Clvntl-^^^fee-^earn to sing and enact the songs 
independently. 

Varying demogiyhics . When selecting songs and activities 
for your program, the demographics of the fathers and children 
will help guide your selection. For instance, are the fathers 

: and children in your program "similar or are they diverse? ^hat 
different ethnic groups and religions 'are represented in your 
group? Are the children's handicap's very different, or do you 
have a large grpup of children with the same handicap?. Does 
your program serve only children from 0-3 years, or do you 
have fathers with oVder children as well? The answers to these 

H questions will influence the types'of activities you may include. 
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Obviously, the more s.imilar the group, the simpler the 
planning will be. ^^you-have a large group of children with 
cerebral palsy, you can select -activities that w.ill be 
appropriate to their needs. ' If your group consists of fathers 
and their very young infantSi the activities you choose will 

reflect the children's young age, 

> 

Providing opportunties for a diverse group of fathers and 
children is more of a challenge and may require modifying your 
activities. However, div'ersity reflects the pluralistic soc.iety 
we live in and can add a richnes^ to a program. If your program 
has Spanish-speak«ing families, for instance, you may wish to 
include Spanish-language children's songs for all the fathers 
and children to learn. Adapting an activity so a blind child 
and her father can participate dan help all of the fathers 
become more aware- of auditory and tactile experiences for their 
children they may not have considered. Sometimes, the diversity 
of a group will restrict your choice of activities: Easter and 
Christmas songs will not be appropriate . if -you have 
non-Christians in your group; avoid recommen(iing toys, 
materials, and services to fathers if it unlikely they can 
aff/ird them. While the diversity of the families you serve will. 
not.be the primary criteria < for selecting activities, it is a 

' y 

factor facilitators will need to consider. 

Group size . Another consideration for selecting activities 

for the Father's Program is si«2e of the activities "group- Two 

♦ 
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questions that will iTelp you decide how large your groups should 
be are: what are the minimurri and "maximum numbers' of fat^jiers and 
childre^ needed to make a particular activity work;' and. how ^ 
large of a group are you comfortable" leading. 

The size of an activities group may vary from week to week 
based ,on the activity you present; some activities ^orV. welj 
with just a few fatjters, while others may fall flat 'unless the 
group\ is larger. The actua-1 turnout foj^ the Father's Program 
V will Jalso influence the nature of the activities; it may be 
necessary to make contingency plans for botrf^ small and large 
group activities. This allows facilitators to select whichever 
plan matches the size of the group at that particular meeting., 

If you have a large group that you must divide in- order to 
have 'a successful activity session, _you may decide to divide the 
group according to the children's age or developmental ability. 
This can help simplify planning, since it^ill be difficult to 

J 

find activites that can be enjoyed equally by infants and other 
passive children as well as active toddlers. 

Presenting Songs and Activities . \ , 

* ■ _. 

- For som6 fathers, participating in songs:' and fjctivities with * 
young children w'ill be uncomfortable or embarrassing. They may 
. feel self conscious. *They may feel that playing with young 
children is somehow childish or unmanly. Even fathers who 
regularly play with their child at home may not feel completely 
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comfortable singing -and' clapping hands in a group. Therefore, 
the songs you present as well as the way you present them will 
make a big difference in how they are accepted by the fathers in 
your program..^ ' : r ^ 

Start with familiar songs. When selecting songs, help 
insure success by beginning with a song the fathers and children 
have learned from a previous session, or a, song they already 
know. "Row, row* row your boat," "London Bridge," "Twinkle, 
Twinkle* Little Star," "Mary had a little lanib," "Old McDonald 
had a farm," and "Oat§, peas, beans, and barley grow" are 
exagiples of songs that many fathers will know or at least have 
heard. The tunes to these songs can also be used with other, 
new songs. Later in- this chapter are examples of- new songs sung 
to familiar tunes. As the year progresses, alternate familiar 
songs with the new songs^you present. This way, the ipartcipants 

j 

'can practice and experience success with the songs they J^now^ 

Enthusiasm is contagious . , Depending* on the facilitator's 
personality or training, introducing activities can be a 
frightfully new experience or a natural, easy task. A critical 
irigr^dient, however, for any successful activity session is the 
facilitator's enthusiasm. For fathers, who may be preoccupied 
with their children's special needs, and who may feel that being 
thetr child's playmate does not fit the traditional male model, 
a facilitator's attitude toward a particular actjvity can 
determine whether an activity is merely tolerated by the fathers 
or is thoroughly enjoyed and repeated again and again-at home. 



The facilitator's ehthusiaitn • for ■theV.a«ctivl[t4.es '^1*^ a 
carryover of the attitude the faciiltatbr demonstrates a? the • 

•beginning of the' jirogram.. • The- 'warm welcorrte t'he'- fathers . |incl , 

'■'■'*■ • ■ ■■ ■■' . ■;■ ' . . ' . ' • .. ' 

children receive as T.they , afriV^, t+ye attenti-on, the fathers';- 

receive iV?hen -^they .express "thejr Concerns' cjurin'g the Fathers 

■ ■- ■ ■ ■ ■ "' r' ■ ", ' y-: ■■ . ■.. . ' - " V» 

' ' / * , • " 9'.'.* ' . 

Forum alSo c^ey to ,t[ie ifatl^ers^ the acceptance,' toncern', and | 

♦ , , . ■ .;■ X- ■ ■ • ' ■ > ■ ■" .■ ■ 

optfmi^m of the prociram, leaders.; . , • • " • , ... 

•■ Betng-Sljly is 0. K", I Fathers often wprk'*- in environments, 
that cre.^te stress i;: and couplecl.^ witfi - th^ stress -c-ausect ..by the " 



Chi la-' s . handicap, they often lack « ppportuni ties to -' (^piBnly ; 



■ * ■ -1 ■ ■ ■• / .;T ■ * •■• 

e^cpress their f-eelings. Facilitators can pVovj'cf^ a mode) f(Xr 

■/ ■ ■ \ - , V, • ■ . ■' ..... ' 

fathers- in^tJie claiss by their^; own lack of self-conrscibiisness and { 
^;^portt^rneit'y. ";'One,..<facil ttator,^ who* used -.to deffionstrate the ' 
-■■motions for a- :§png ^with a lar^e-rag doll put -it 't^is way, '"The 
way I see it, we try" tq('. give tj:»e- fathers permission to act ; 
really .si 1 ly and /just have 'fun -with their kids. The fathers, 

•■' . <j ■■ • ' . ■ ^ ■ . . ■ ■ • : 

vlook :at ing and ;,f igune that they can't viook any mpre;ridiculous 
itftan 4\do." By putting himself in. a vulnerable positioh--by 
beipg "si-1 ly) maVing ■ jpkes Irfc hrs owrt- expense, ^ind st)4rin§ his 
.f^eeliiigs the fa.dilitator (Tbnveys.- to the group his wi 1 ling'nesd||^ 
to- be 6pen to tjiem sen6 pravides'^.ia' positive role model. 

- |^erso^1a^ity factors.— th;^ f^cil itatoi*$^ a'pd. thevfathers' . To 
|ssur&'. the* succes^s of the activites :,you present, It is 
ipiperatiive that you are ->comf or table, with the Songs -and ^ - 



actxviti^es yoii^^hoose. If you fe^.i - stupid Intrdducing, a sgng 



' 1:-/. ' '■ ;„v- ■ ■• 

..'>...'. k^.. .i.l-t^[ ...c.,...^ . ^.^^.„.A%^:\Y\.x - - .1^^^ , ■,,..v:%tA.Tv...u..^. . 
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V>,wjth' tl^e clidrusrtir VS^gulnrejl; Sqtj.lrfeH''Shalce your 'bushy*' tail i'V ' 
it; t^-'^^ighl^, MnTikel/ that' y©u\ W'i 1 1 inspire rrtjch en-thiisiastn" ip 
,ttie '',fathiffr$,, "Select .. sonqs that you feel; comfortably 
'^presenting. If you don't reaii tnusic; or can/t cATry a tUne, pick 

^a song that has tfe same nri'elo^y as "Row, row, row. your boat", or 

/.'■.' 

"torfdon' Bridge .is falling down," . • / 

When: selectjn^ music for the fathers and choldren to dance ' 

or move to, doo' t . conf |ne yourself to traditional children's • 

» ■ . ... ft- ■ ■ ^ ■ 

music. Feel free to. use. other kinds ,of musie that -will meet 

■ . I ■ . " ' ^- ' ■ \" 

- > * * - - . .- ' •. 

your needs. For 'example,- Straus's^; waltzes are excellent for . 
swinging l^bies 'in' blankets^ Spirited danced, comp-lete wiftia 
. maracas.. and tambourines., oAn ■• be even; ^more 'Ooyoiis when the 
recorded music is "Let's tvy«i$t againj" "Jailhouse Rock," "Zorba 
^ the: Greek,," Spusa marches, brl^uegrass fid<iTe tunes,- tflotown, rock 
'n- -roll hits, oir^ a-ny other musical 'blasts from the fathers' 



musical fiaiStl . 



.•■>';•'• ■ 
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Evaluating the Success of Your Activities -' :. 

; '.^ v,,. ■ " ' < 

Expeptence ..'W:i 1 1 Kelp guide' you in identifying what works 

-well and what does hot. because t|ie fathers and children 

respond mast enthusiiastically to sohgs, g«mes, and activities 

the^ already know , and can -ifo well, it\;^ be. difficult to judge 

th'ie su£ce&S: bf a song or activity th^ first time you present 

^ it. Often, it takes a\few times foi^ a group, to" warm up to a new 

activity; tHis is why v)\ tfy ,tb'"bffer something new each time we 
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meet. This allows the fathers- and children to enjoy some 
success with an activity they have practiced (and perhaps 
adapted), and add it to -their repertoire. However, if you find 
that the group's response to a new activity is sti 1 1 'lukewarm 
after a few attempts, we suggest you drop/itl 

Sometimes, . after carefully planning activities and 

* 

presenting them'tQ the. group, jou will find ^hat some se^m to 
fd^ll flat on their face. You'll wQnder* what you did wrong 
were the activities too complicated, too easy, or wrong for the 
children's developmental -level or Hjmdicapping cond'ition? If, 

, '■ 

•^flTfter exarftining the actjiyities, ydu can't determine why they 
dUlir't wor^, ther\e are several things you should remember. A 
father's u'nfamil iarity with an -activity can make h*^m appear 
uncomfortable. As with any learned recreational, skill. 
skiing, tenjii s, 'swimming, , or dancing newcomers, are apt to 
appear uncomfortable. As fathers become more proficient at the 
activites and songs you use, theywill relax, and enjoy them mgre. 

Also, if the fathers aren't as enthusi^is.tic about thjp 
activities as yqju had hoped, remember that one of" the pcirposes 
of the activities 1s to give the fathers a chance to learn and 

practice new things to do with their children. As long as 

"> 

fathers are given an opportunity to try out some new and 

t 

appropriate activites with their children, you are accomplishing 
your goal. While you won't be able to teach each father to \)e 
prof icient in every activity. that you present, you ■will b^ able 
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to give your group of fathers some new ideas that th^y take 

♦ 

,home, adapt, or even put aside to use agaifi at some later date. 




Sample A'ctlvities . , • ' v 
^' On the following pages are suggested examples of sensory, 
,or, and art activities that have -been used successfully with 
Yatrter^. Included, are activities- that can be used with young 
infantsi\ as well as ^activities t-hat can' be . used with older 
toddler^. Modifications are suggested for children with visual, 
auditqi?y\ and motor handicaps. ' ' . • 

Wjiile\ these activities^ and songs* have been used 
• successful W, they ar,e only suggestions, and the collection 
^presented \s by no means exhaustive. Start with these 
activities it you like, or use your own ideas. If you have 
older children in youf* program, you wil-1. nead to design 
ac|;ivities apjirtopriate .for their age and developmental level. 
In' any case, you wil 1 soon find 'that you have ideas of^ your own 
that you'd 1 ike' tip- try. ~ 
You'll noticed that the .songs and activities that fAlow are 
printed one t© a\ page. The re^ison for this is sO you may 



photocopy the page^fpr the fathers to takie home. This will help 
insure that the s,ong or activ^ity is repeated where it really 
counts^-in the child's home. At the end of the section are some 
sample "menus" of songs and activities'. .Like most sample menus, 



you probably won't fbliWw' these exactly. Use them as 
inspiration to'design your own menus. ' 
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Nfeny'df these ♦activities have been drawn from act'ivtty books 

» ■ ■ • 

- for young children, and from infant 'ar)fl^ pr^^chOol curricula. "In 



the references td this'^uide, we have include(J the*H4tles 
"some excellent resources that you might want, to' coniu-lt 



of 
to 



develop menus of your own. -In Table 2 we~ have- provided a g,u|de 
to selecting ' activities, that are appropriate for dhil-dren of 

4 

different ages«^ ' • 



■ • 1 
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■. 'Table 2 
. 6a(dde tg -Selecting Activities 
That Match Children's Ages 



Childretr'T-Afles 



*. Actiy1|:y Numbers 

I. 



0-3 months 



1.1, 1.2; '1.3, 2.1 



3-6 months 




12 months 



' 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 1.4, 1.5,- 1.6, 1.7, 2.1, 2.2, 

' 2.3,^.1" • 

1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 1.4, U5, 1.6, 1.7, 2.2, 2.3, 

2.4, 3.1, 3.2,-3.3, 3.4 



12-18 months 



1.2, 1.3, 1.4, 1,5* U6, 1.7, 1.8, 2'.2, 2.3, 
2.4, 2.5, 2.6, 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 3.4, 3.5, 3.6 



18-24 months 



1.2, 1.3, 1.4, 1.5, /I. 6, 1.7, 1.8, 1.9, 2.2, 



2.3, 2.4, 2.5, 2.6, 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 3.4, 3.5, 
3.6, 3. 7, 3.8 



24-36 months 



1.2, 1.3, 1.4, 1.5, 1.6, 1.7, 1.8, 1.9, 2.2, 

2.3, 2.5. .E.6. 2.73 2.8, 2.9, 2.1G. 3.1, 
3.2, 3.3, 3.4. 3.5, 3.6, -3.7, 3.8 
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SECTION I SfNSORY AGJIVITIES 



1.1 BLANKET TOSS 



Purpose : To exercise large muscles and experience movement in 
. space. 



Ages : From birth tjp^T2 months. 



Materials : Strong blanket and soft recorded music. iStrauss 
^waltzes are great if you want something more lively. 

Directions 

- * 

1) Lay infant on the blanket. With father at the child's 
feet and another adult at child's head, gently lift the 
four corners of the blanket. 

2) Gently rock the child to the rhythm of soft music. You 
can sing lullabies to her if you like. 

3) Older children can.be swung more vigorously, but take 
care not to swing the blanket into other children, 
furniture, or the' floor. ' 



in 



Hints for Honie 



Find old blanket at home and accasionally bring it out 



|md have a s\^1nging sessionl 



Modifications 



Visually impaired: ^ J^is can be an excellent ^ sensory 
J[', : . experience for visually impaired 

children. Staft by: swinging slowly 
and adjust your pace/vigorousness to 
the reactions of the child)-. 

Hearing impaired: None. 

Motprically impaired: Check with child's physical therapist 

before swinging child. If permission 
*. ^ is given, only swing child slowly and 

' gently. 
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1.2 NOODLES & BEANS 

f 




Purpose ; To pour, scoop, dump, sift, pile, sit'^on, be' coveHed^. 

by, and explore the unique textures of dried rtoodjesf 
and beans. 

Ages : Birth to' 4 years. 

Materials : Big Containers sucit] as dishpan^, plastic tubs, or 
watfr tables filled with stardy uncooked noodles and 
dried beans, lent'ils, or peas, or other material that 
is tactually interesting, such as crushed cork, 
styrofoam beads, or uncooked oatmeal. - 

Directions 

1) Situate each child next to a container filled with 
noodles and beans .\ Young infants may rteed to be 

0 supported so they can. feel and . see the noodles and 
beans. Some children may enjoy sitting -in the 

container and burying their fee^j^ and legs in the dried 

a' ' 

beans and noodles. 

2) Encourage toddlers and older children to-scoop and pour 
beans and noodles by demonstrating witn plastic scoops, 

^ shovels, sandbuckets, kitchen container*, etc. 
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Caution: Do not 'a^low young children to play in* noodles and 
bean's unsupervisel^, Watch .children closely to prevent 
them from putting materials in their mouths, noses, or 
^ ears.* If children 'persist in eating materials, 
consider using oatmeal. 

^ /. 

Hints for Home 

Collect packing material like styrofoam peanuts. Pour the 
materi*al into a large container and let the child explore it. 
Or use any container such as a small box or dishpan and 'fill it 
with blocks. Dried* beans and noodles can be kept in picnic 
containers and can be used again arid again. 

n 

( ■ • ■ 

Modifications 

• Visually impaired: None.* 

"hearing impaired: . None. 

« 

Motorically impaired: None. 
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1.3 OBSTACLE COURSE 



Purpose : T6 experience a variety of different textures o\r 
substances and learn their names. 



Ages : 



Birth and up. 



Materials : For a dry activity, use various sensory rich 
materials '^uch as fur, carpet tiles of different 



textures, mirrors, seashells (to listen 



to), dried 
sand, etc. 



beans, sandpaper, aluminum foil, a box of 

I 

For a "wet but fun" activity, consider I adding the 
following in a -large bowl or dishpan: unsweetened 
gelatin, cooked spaghetti (add vegetable oil after 
cooking to keep it from sticking), whipping cream, 
"gpop"*, cornstarch and water mixture, or colored ice 
cubes. You'll need plenty of towels for this 
activity! 



Directions 



ERIC 



1) For infants: set up stations around the room that 
contain the textured materials. Arrange the stations 
in a circle or in a row, and ttry placing a toy in each 
area to entice the. child to move from area to area by. 
himself. 
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2) For older children, place stations in a line with a 

■ ./ 

towel atj' each station. Have children progress through 
statiofis by walkirtg one at a time .with dad's help- .Use 
wdrds like "squishy," "wet," "dry," "cold** to gi-ve 
names to.the sensations they feel. 



Hints for Home: • 
— ' ' * * 

There are enough different textures in almost any house that 
a unique course could quickly be set up by dad. 



Modifications 

•Visually impaired: None. 

Hearing impaired: > For older children, begin to use signs 

to describe new experiences. 
Motorically impaired: None. 

*To |,make "Goop," a gelatinous/^ substance, excellent for 
supervised play, combine: 



1 cup of .cornstarch 
with 1 cup of cold water 
Add 4 cups of boiling water 

Stir in 1/3 cup of Ivory flakes (not liciuid detergent) 



lie 
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The soap *f lakes make "6oop" easier to clean up. Add 
food coloring if desired. Store in refrigerator. 



V. 



V 



■{ 



A. 
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{.4 PUPPET PLAY 



Purpose ; . To help older children learn about *body parts, 

animals, and to increase language skills. To help 

infants practice visual and auditory tracking of 

objects. . ■ 

... • 

Ages: 3 months and older. ■ ' , 

— . * 

f • 

Materials : Hand puppets. - • 

Directions 

1) For infants: Using puppets, adults can gently play 
with infants and encourage them to "Took" or "IJsten" 
for the animal. When the child focuses on the puppet, 
move it around- to encourage ' tracking--the child's 
following tbe puppet with her eyes. 

• 2) Help older children increase their language skills by 
asking them to imitate what the puppfet does, e.g.,* 

\^ ^ point to," "wave bj^e-bye," and "kiss daddy." 

3) .' Older children can imitate words used by puppet while 

yqu read them, a story with the'^help of the puppet. 

4) .Let older child ' use puppet! ^ to "pretend" many 

... f 

situations. The puppet can "^ell a story, talk to other 
children, or read a book. 
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Talje an 'old wh it.e^ sodfr and make ,^ pupp.e,t out' pf it by 

drawing some eyes oti' it with%fe.lt pen. Put .the sock'bver youi: 

hand. ' Fashion a simple motith 'by placing a rubber band over the* 

sock and^round the back, of the hand and between, the thumb and- 

the fingers. Kids love to have you talk to thetn through the 

• '* 

puppet. 



Modifications 



Visual ly impaired: 



Allow child* to become familiar with 
puppet. bV handling. 



Hearing impaired: Some i^igning may be heeded to 

supplement directions given by puppet. 

.Motorically impaired: Slow down the pace of actions if 

needed. 
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V.5 SHADOW PLAY 



Purpose : To visually attend to shadows on the wall 



Ages: 3 morvths and older. 

Materials : Dark room^ bUnk wall, bMght light, dolls, b-alls^ 
plastic animals and other toys and objects that^ cast 
a recognizable or visually interesting shadow. 



Directions . 

V 

1) Train a bright light on a bare wall in a darkened room. 

2) ^Hold^ing your infant in' your left aA, stand facing the 

wall so the light is behind yl)ur right arm. 

3) Make shadows on the wall with the assorted objects. 

4) Move the objects and make sounds^ to accompany the 
shadows. 

5) As an alternative, place the child iii a supportive 
chair so you can use both hands to make shadows. 

.6) Toddlers and older children will enjoy making their own 
shadows. . . ♦ 



ii 
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Hint3 for Home: 



This is an activity tha(t is easily done at home. 



Modifications 



Visually impaired: May not be appropriate. 
Hearing impaired: - None. ^ 
Motorically impaired: None. 




# 



■i 
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1.6 PEEK-A-BOO 



purpose ; . To encourage visual tracking and t'he development of 
object permanence and socialization. 

Ages . - 3 months and older. 



/ » - , ■ . 

r - r 



Materials: Scarf, blarrket, or just your hands. 



Directions 

1) Put a scarf/ over your head. When the baby 'is looking 
at you, pidll it off, saying "bool", 

2) The tjame can be changed in several ways: put the 
scarf on the baby's head and have her pull it off; b) 
use just your 'hands to hide your face, and when you 
remove them say "bobl"; c) watch to see if the baby 
begins^saying boo and imitating you.* At this point let 
the baby lead the activity and you be the imitator. 

3) When children walk- independently, peek-a-boo c§n become 
a hide-and-seek game for' you and your child. 
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Htrrts for Home 



; Peek-a-t>p9 is 3 g<^eat game that cap be easily played almost 
anywh^rfe. Diaper changing and dr^sing are examples of 
activities^'^that peek-a-boo can.make mtJV-e fun. 



Modifications 



Visually impaired: 



Hearing impaired; 



For older children, let them pull the 

r 

sdiarf from your heajd before saying boo. 
Along with saying peek-a-boo» gently 
blow on the child's face. Use your 
face to ^how a wide-eyed amazement. 



Motorically impaired: None. 
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.1.7 ^BUBBLE BLOWING 

. • » ^ ■ .. 

•. • % 

Purpo&e ; To show infants how to. watcl^^and reach for bubbles, 
and to help toddlers blow and chase bubbles. 

# 

Ages : 3 months and_.older. _ : ^ 

I 

Materials : Bubble liquid and wands. 

t. 

Directions . 

« 

1. For babies, blow bubbles. The baby can watch ther^ 
float and may try to reach for them. 

2. Toddlers will often eyithusiStical ly chaie the bubbles, 
trying to pop as many*^, as possible. Letting the 
children attempt to blow bubbles is also lots of fun. 
Try using the giant wands which make huge bubbles that 
/ire even easier for children to see, chase, and pop. 



Hints for Home 



• Bubbles are an inexpensive toy that children of all ages-- 

* ■ 

as well as adults enjoy. Take some bubble liquid and wands 
to the next family outirigl Big bubbles are flin to send out over 
a lake or pool where they bounce on the surface. Sometimes the 
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family dog or cat will want to chase them too, and children will 
enjoy witching the animal try to snap the bubbles up in its 
mouth. . ' . ^ 

Modifications 



Visually Impaired: May not be appropriate. 
Hearing Impaired: None. 

Motorically Impaired: Blow bubbles close^to the child so it 

is not difficult for the chiH to 
reach for . and chase the bubble. To 
encourage locomotion and movement, 
blow bubbles further away from the 
child. Be careful not to send the 
* bubbles directly into the child's face. 
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1.8 WATER PLAY 




Purpose : To explore the sensory and physical properties of 
. water, the relationship between container size and 
volume; and to develop pouring, splashing, and 
measuring- skills. 

Ages ; 12 months and older. 

Materials ; Tubs, basins, water table, or small plasti^J^^ool 
filled witn warm water and plenty of. towels. 
Optional/ Mild liquid dishwashing soap, food 
coloring, varfety of plastic pitchers, containers, 
water toys, egg beaters (to whip the bubbles), dolls 
that toddlers can "bathe" with clean sponges. 

Directions : 

1) For infants: Either support child over the edge of tub 
or place child directly in tub, add bubbles, and let 
child splash. Here are some things you can cto" to help 
your infant play in the bubbles: guide his hands 
through the bubbles; clap .his hands in the bubbles so 
it makes a nice sound and the bubbles splatter; put 
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bubbles on infant's hand(.fto encourage him to look at 
hands; put bubbles on tummy and other body parts to 
encourage child to touch where he can "feel" the 
bubbles; put some bubbles on your own hand and move it 
back and forth so your infant can "track" it visually. 
This activity is usually interesting enough without 
food coloring, but ^ou may want to add some for varietj^. 

2) Older children can use larger containers like a plastic 
pool or a water table. . Bubbles, egg beaters, dolls, 
plastic pitchers, containers, water toys, and food 
coloring can be added for variety. Help your child 
pour waj^r frOHi one container to another to practice 
the skill, learn the word "gour," and develop the 
concept of volume. Washing dt)lls can be an excellent- 
activity for the child to practice using words for body 
parts. . 

3) For older children, cooperative play and language can 
b^ encouraged by limiting the equipment available. 

, j Children must then share the materials and ask each 



'i 



other for particj^ar objects,,; 



Hints for Home 



Do this at bath time with containers from around t^e house. 



1^7 



Modifications 
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Visually impaired: None. 

Hearing impaired: Try introducing some signs for the 

words "water," "pour," afnd. for color 
words. 

Motorically Impaired: None. 
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1.9 SAND CASTING 



Purpose : To explore the teji;ture of^^sand, and different ways to 
use it. Also to practice scooping and using shovels 
and similar utensils. . ^ 



18 months and older. 



Materials : Tubs full of sand; cotton or plastic sheets; small 

j buckets, shovels or spoons, cups, and any other 

I containers that can be used to form the sand into ' 

, shapes; cleaii plastic spray bottles filled with, water. / 

Directions 

1) Place the sheets on the floor. Put a tub of slightly 
damp sand in the middle of the ^heet. Depending on the 
size of the tub, one or two kids and their dads can 
play with the sand in each tub. 
. 2) Start by just feeling the sand and havjng the children - 
do^^he same. ' " 

3f FfTl the* con.tainers, turn them over, take off the 
contat<rier, and create sand ' castl^es. Keep your 
.; creations simple: children enjoy knocking them down 1 
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Children at this age have not developed a sophisticated 
sense of construction, and they appreciate the simple 
^ % shapes made in the sand as much as or more than more 

complex constructions. 

Hints for Home 

1 : ■ 

Use the same set-up as in class or, if 4 sand box is 
available, transfer the activity to the box. 

% 

Modifications 

Visually impaired: Proceed slowly if the child is wary of 

new expe»?iences. 
Hearing impaired: None. « 
Motorically impaired: Make sure child is supported so that 

she can explore the materials. 
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^SECTION II MOTOR AQTIVITIES 



2.1 VARIETY SHOW FOR BABY 




Purpose ; To promote development of visual, reaching, and 
grasping skill*s. 



Aae: 



Birth to 6 months. 



Materials : Use wide variety of objects from the baby's 
■* . environment, including rattles, cooking utensils, 
empty cans, and old greeting cards. Use any objects 
. that are interesting to see, hear, or touch. 

Directions 

X. ■ ' 

1) The very young infants will be more interested in 
visually tracking the objects. Take an object and 

k 

slowly move it in front of the baby's face. Experiment 
to see which objects are most inte*jesting for your 
baby. See if your baby can discriminate whej^e^ sounds 
come from by using rattles or other objects that make 
different but not startling sounds.. Watch to setf if 
you can make your child follow the object with her eyes. 
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2) As Infants grow, they are able to grasp objects a 
explore them with their mouths. Be careful not to use 
objects the children can swallow. Co^itinue to offer 
the child a variety of things to play with to develop 
concepts of size, color, shape, and weight. 

3) Older infants, : bein^ more cSipable, are interested in 
✓ the sounds, sights, taste,"^ and touch of the objects 

around . them. Challenge them with readily available 
objects that are new to them and a<|BO safe to e^xplore. 
Give the object to the child, let bim explore it, talk 
about it, and play little games like "yours and -then 
mine." This gives ^ ever increasing amounts of 
• information to the baby ^bout his world. 

■ ' » 

Hints for Home 

This exercise can be either a very short or an extended 
activity. Use the time right after meals .to play for a few 
minutes with your baby. ' Introduce common objects, let the jthild 
touch them, and talk afiout what they are for. / 
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Modifications . r >■ 

^ , 



Visually impaired: Use objects that produce sounds to 

encourage the child to pay attention 
to an object and to encourage reaching 

, and grasping 1 

Hearing impaired: Use objects that produce sounds in the 

range the child can hear. 

Motorically impaired: If the chiTd has fine or gross motor 

problems, use objects that have a 
shape and size the child can easily 
explore. 

Fromi Children and Adults - Activities for Growing Together - 
Joseph, & Laurie Braga. 



2.2 BALLOON PLAY 



. Purpose : To increase eye-hand coordination; to ' develop 



cooperative play skills; to use- large muscles; ar>dx.to 
learn cause and effect relationships. 



Ages : 3 months and older. ^ 
.{JateHals: Balloons for each child and string. 
Directions ' . 

1) For infanti: Dangle the balloon over a young infant 
and move it slowly in an arc from side to side so she 
can follow* the balloon with her eyes. Gradually 
increase the size of the arc to encourage th^ child to 
look further to each ^ide. Some infants will reach for 
the balloon and enjoy batting it with their hands, or 
feet. 

2) For older chi^||jen": Play 'a game of "Don't touch 
the floor." Try to keep the balloon in the air by 
hitting the balTo^n. In a group, let ev^ryohe in on 
the "action" by using several balloons. 
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/ , ■ _ . / . 

Caution : • " / 

■/ ■ 

, ■ ■ • ■ / . 

An exploding balloon may frighten a child. Try to avoid 
this by selecting good quality b,alloons and removing objects 
with sharp edges f com the area in which you are playing. 

• •' _ ■ '_ [ \_ 

Hints for Home * 

.. Same game can be played at home. "Don't let it touch th» 

-f ■' ■ ■ 

floor" is a game that the child's older brothers and sisters can 
enjoy as well . , i . 

Modifications - 

Visually Impaired: Loosely tie a regular or a 

/ 

helium-filled balloon to the wrist of 
the child so it won't escape. This 
will allow the child to explore its 
** shape and properties. 

Hearing impaired: * None. > 
Moto»/ical1y impaired: Same, as for visually impaired. 
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2.3 GYMNASTICS. > 



Purpose : To exercise large muscles, 
Ages ; 3 months and older. 



Materials : Blankets or sheets, foam rolls, mini-trampol ine .and 
padded wedge, foam tumbling pads, bolsters, therapy 
bal Is.- . 

.Directions 



1) ** For infants: Manipulate your infant by gently rolling 

her from side to side, or.,rolling her over,! from back 

to stomach. Let the child grasp your thumbs and allow 

■ .<•-. 

s 

your child to pull herself up as muph as possi^e into 
a sitting position/ Try placing her on her back on a 
mini -trampoline jsnd gently move the surface up and 
down. Place theLbaby on the foam roll or on a therapy 
ball so the chil\ straddles It with his legs when in a 
sHting position, or so the child's chest is resting on 
the roll. Gently rock her from side to side. 

2) Older children will be able to^ initiate more 
sophisticated motions such as rolling by themselves 
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aither on mats or down a, padded wedge. They will also 
enjoy being rocked back and forth on a therapy ball. 
If you are 'sure that the child's physician or therapist 
will approve. a child m^y gently bounce on a 
■ trampoline, provided that the'child holds your hand. 

Caution: 

Do not, attempt any of these acavities,., if there^ is the 
^ slightest -doubt about the child'^ .tafetyl Whien in doubt 
about a child's ability* to participate in these activities, 
y contact the child's physical therapist. ' 

• ■ • 

Hints for Home j * 

•\ Substitute objects around the house to offer a variety of 
experiences. Use pillows^ instead of foam roll, or a water bed 

for a geptle, rolling motion, and an old but strong blanket fo^ 

- ■ ' - »■ - 

swinging. » ' " . 
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Modifications 

Visually impaired: Be. §ure to tell the child what you are 

k I 

\ y going to do to her before you begin. 

Hearing impaired: None. * 
Motorically impaired: Obtain permission of child's physical 

therapist before invol^^ing her in this 

•■«!. 

» activity. 
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2.4 MIRROR PLAY 



Purposed To learn to recognize self and identify body parts. 



Ages : . 6 to 24 months. 



Materials ; Mirrors fnon-glass recommended), hats, combs, strings 
• of beads, finger paint, and wet cloths for cleanup. 

f 



Directions , . 

1) Place your infant in front of a mirrot^. Attract your 
infant's attention to the mirror by combking her hair, 
putting hats on, putting beads on infant's head or arm, 
playing pattycake, or using other arm and hand 
motions. Grasp or touch child's body parts and say the 

name of the body part. ^ 

■ *. 

2) For older children: Same as above, plus you can fSut 
paint on their noses or cheeks to draw attention to 
parts of their face. Say the name of the part you have 
painted and a$k the child to poiTit to that part, of her 
face. 
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Hints for Home 

Try making dressing more *fun by placi'ng your infant in front 
of a mirror and talking and playing while you are putting her 
^ clothes on. 

o Modif icatVens * . - 

• . (I , '■ ■ 

r 

Visually impaired: Not appropriate. 
• Hearing impaired: Use sigr^s for the parts of the 'face 

you paint. 
Motorically Impaired: None. 
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2.5 YOU DO WHAT I DO 



Purpose ; 'To imitate movements and sounds. 



es: 12 mon.ths and older. 



Materials: None. 



'^birectlons 



,1 . 



Play copy cat with your baby. Begin by trying movements and 
sounds she knows. Start out by Imitating whatever she's doing. 
Then see If she can copy you. Use a movement or sound she 
knows, then encourage her to copy a new and unfamiliar movement 
or soond. Ideas: 

1) Mak^e funny faces - will she copy you or just laugh? 

2) Say ba-ba-ba or boo-boo-boo. Can she say th^m too? 

3) Try playing pat-a-cake.' If she canit play, she may be 
able to hold up her hands so you can pat .them. . , 

■t 

4) Take a cup and give her one too. Pretend you are 
drinking from it, and make sounds of satisfaction. See 
if she will imitate you. 

eg*. . ' 

5) Make different klnds^ of sounds. Make a kissing sound; 
make, different animal sounds, like a cow, dutk, or dog. 
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6) Babies enjoy these copy cat activities. Most babies 
soon understand how the game works. If your child 
doesn't want' to copy you^ don't force her to do, the 
activities. Give her more opportunities to see or do 
the actions, and over time, she will learn them. 

Hints for Home 

Same as above. . 

4 

Modifications 

Visually impaired?: Use movements the child can see or 
; ^ feef or use sounds when you want the 

\^ child to copy you. 
Hearing impaired: Let the child feel your lips or throat 

as you make the sounds you want the 
child to copy. 

Motorically impaired: If. physical impairments make it 

\ difficult for. the child to copy novel 
sounds and movements, start with 
movements and sounds the Child knows, 
. and then vary them slightly. , : 

• ■ - » ' " • ■ • 

From: Children and Adults r Braga and Braga. 
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2.6 PLAY DOUGH 



Purpose ; To develop fine motor skills and to imitate ''the 
actions of an adult. 

Ages : 1 year and older. 

Materials : Play dough, cookie cutters, rolling pins. 
Dijgfictions 

• ■ 

1) Knead play dough to make it pliabJe for young 
"Children. M^o^el "pounding," "rolling," "poking," 

"squeezing," and "squishing." ^ 

2) Older kids like to make snakes, to roll out the dough 
with rolling pins, and to make cookie patterns witff 
cookie cutters. Pretend to be a baker by using cookie 
sheets and a child's play ^dven. 



Hints Vpr Home * v * 

V r 

^ How to make your own playdough 

Make p-laydough^ for these activities with the following 
recipe from Rainy Day Activities for Preschoolers , published by 
Mercer Island (Wa.) Preschool Association: 
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1 cup flour 

I tablespoon vegetable oil 

1 cup water 

1/2 cup salt . , . . 

2 teaspoons crearh of tartar 

food coloring / . . . 

■ - / - 
l^ix all ingredients, heat, and stir constantly until you can 
form dough into a'^ball . Knead. Store in covered container or 

plastic bag. . , 

I 

* 4 

Modifications 

Visually injpaired: None. 

Hearing imjaired; None. " 

Motorically impaired: None. 



. \ 
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• 2.7 PARACHUTE! 

Purpose ; To use large muscles, . participate ; in a cooperative 
and excitir^ activity, and develop eye-hand 
coordination. 

:i * II 

Ages : 2 years and older. ' ' 

Materials ; 1 "parachute" or large sheet of material (e.g., 
sheet, thin blanket, or surplus parachute), and a 
small ball or stuffed toy. 

Directions 

1) Sprea.d out the parachute out so adults can hold the 
outsidV edges and extend the parachute over the 
children. Lift the edges up and down to make the| 
' fabric, billow up/ while the children are under the 
' fabric. , / 
. 2) Older .children (l^n help adults hold the outside edge. 
' , Tell the children first to "shake the parachute," then 
. "shake it slowly," and then "shake it fast!" 
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3) You can also play a fgame with the parachute. While 
children and adults are shaking the parachute, throw a 
ball orstuffey toy onto the fabric. Bounce the ball 
up in the air and try to keep it from going over*^he 
side. 



Hints for Home 



Use an old bed sheet and do the saiTie. 

\ 

. I 

I 

Modifications 'i 



Visually impaired: Give the child an • oppprtunity to 

"f^eel" the breeze caused by the 

flapping . parachute. Be sure to 

» • \ ■ 

describe the activity to the^ child. 

Show the child how to exfend ^h is arms 

■f ■ 

up above his head so he can feel when 
the p£rrachute is lowered. . 
Hearing impaired: None* 

Motorically impaired: May need help holding on to the edge 

of the parachute. 
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. . 2.8 MARBLE PAINTING ' '\ 

Purpose : To develop fine motor skills and 'produce a pleasing 

* • ■ 

art product. " ' 



Ages j 



2 years and older. 



Materials : Shallow pan with 1" high sides (cake pans work 
well). Marbles; paper cut to fit the pan," and 
tempera paint. 



Directions 



1) Put' the cut paper in the pan, pour about one tablespoon 
of paint in center of paper, and place two marbles in 
each pan. Help the child tip the pan at (lifferent 
angles to keep marbles moving in and out of th^ paint, 
leaving paint V'trails." The paint should not be too 
thick or it wilj be too hard to m°ake the marble roll 
through the paint. The paint should not be toe thin or 
i'^ will soak the paper and the paper will feill 
when picked up. When painting "looks"- comple 
. remove the marbles and then the paper, 
paintih^ dry to avoid j^iearing the paint. 



apart 
;e, first 
Let the 
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2) Let older children help mix the paint, pour it in the 
pan, and add the marbles. " 



Hi nits fdr Home 



';Same as above. 



Modiif ications 



) r 



I 



Visually impaired 



/ 



May not be appropriate', although they 
may enjoy the sound that marbles make 
rolling in the pan. 
Hearing impaired: None. ^ * 

■ * 

^.Motorical ly impaired: Child may need help rotating pan to 

prpduc^ patterns. 



\ 



\ 
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2.9 BALL GAMES 

Purpose ; Jo use gross'motor skills affcl learn cooperative play 
?kills. 1) . 

Ages ; 2 years and older. 

Materials : Different sized balls, from a tennis ball to soccer 
ball, and a big tub»or basket. 

Directions 

1) Form a circle with dads sitting on the outside and 
children on the inside. The children roll the balls to 
eae*v other with help frqnv dad-wlwiT neeess^y. ilse lots 
of, balls . to give each child ait opportunity to be 
involved. , 

2) As a variation on this activity, have dads and children 
stand and kick the ball instead of rolling it. 

3) Invent other fun kick ball games. Children enjoy a 
silly game where, fathers "fall" when hlt^by a ball the 
child kicks, w 
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Hints for Home 
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Sajne "as above. The' child's brothers and sisters will also 
enjoy playing this game. 

Modifications 



Visually impaired: No modifications*" are necessary, for 

rolling activities. If a -child has 
trouble with a tennis ball, try using 
a larger ball. Or try using a ball 
with a bell inside it so the child 'can" 
localize it. " 

Hearing impaired: , None. 

Motorically impaired: Be sure the child is suppo»*t'ed. , Use a 

larger ball if the child has 

• — * ' k 

difficulty with a small one.. 
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2.10 NAIi. BOARD ^ 



Purpose ; To develop ft||^||ptor muscles, eye-hand coordination, 
. and produce, an art product. 

. ' >■ ■ 

\ 

Ages ; 2 years and olxler. * 

Materials ; Softwood, cardboard or styrofoam blocks, small 
hammers, and large headed nails, such as roofing 
nails. 

■ * " ' -.1 

Directions 

' 5' ■. * 

1) Dads start pounding ^he nails in the board and then 
give the hammer to their children. The fathers may 
have to show the child how to hit^ the nails several 
Hmes before the child will know what-to do. Fathers 
can try to hold their child's hands and go through the 
motions of hammering, but the children will probably, 
learn best with practice. Give the children many 
-opportunities- to do this to improve their proficiency. 

2) If you wish, vary this activity by placing the nails to 
form a desigr). Children, however,, usually don'tVneed a 
pattern or a purpose to pound on nails. Hammering Is 
reinforcing all by. itself ! 



Hints for Home \ ' ' 

<* 

This is. easy to do, either in a work" shop, on the front 
step, or on the patio. The more often the children try this, 
the better they get. Older brothers and sisters can join in and 
help supervise. 

I ■ 

Modifications 



Visually impaired: 



Pushing large nails into styrofoam can 
be fun and , different. Cut ,the 
styrofoam into the shape of a 
porcupine and add the nails that make 
the porcupine's quills. 
None. 

Motoric?ny impaired: May not be appropriate. Try using a 

mallet with a large Ji^ad if the child 
cannot use. the hammer with accuracy. 



Hearing impaired: 
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•r * . . SECTION III Art activities 

3.1 tasty paintings ' . 

Purpose : To allow the child to experience the sensations oPa 
new substance and create unique designs. 

i ■ ' ■ . 

Ages : 3 months and older. :, 

•• ■ . ■ 

I 

f 

Materials ; Prepared instant pudding at room temperature (may be 
colored with food dye, if desired), a clean formica 
table or counter tipj and plenty of wet washcloths 
\ , ^ and dry towelsl«> (White fingerpaint paper optional.) 

Directions 

1) Place the child in your lap. put a small amount of the 
pudding on the table top and show your child how you 
.can use your fingers to make a. design- with it. Some 
children will want to try this too and will . immediately 
staft to make their own "designs.". If your child is 
initially reluctant, gently take her hand and guide a 
\ -f" ^ finger through the pudding. As the pudding gets spread 

around, add more pudding. Add some pudding that is a 
different color, t The fun really begins when the 
children discover that the "paint" tastes good! 
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2) If you want a' permanent art project, places a piece of 
slick, white f ingerpaint iwper on a clean surface and 
procefed as for above. Let your' very sticky 
pudding/paint dry, and the fathers will have a painting 
suitable for display on their ref rigeratorsl 

Hints for Home 

Give the child a'saucer of pudding when he is sitting in his 
high chair. Let him make his "painting" directly on his tray, 
or on a piece of butcher paper, waxed paper,, or tin foil. 

Modifications 



Visually impaired: None. This activity of'fers tactile 

. and oral stimulation and is therefore 
very reinforcing. 
Hearing impaired: None. 

Motorically impaired: Be sure that» the child is in a 

comfortable position so that she has a 
wide range of movement. This will 
allow the child to get the most 
enjoyment from the activity.* 
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,,-^,2 "NO MESS" FINGERPAINTS 

Purpose ; To engage .the chi^d in a sensory 'activity that helps 
her develop her sense of color. . " 

Age^ ; ' 6 months and older 

m 

Material^ ! 'Ziplock plastic bags, catsup and mustard (preferably 
in squirt bottles), or vegetable oil ancj^ food 
coloring. ' 

Directions 

" . I. 

1) Take a ziplock bag 'and place a tablespoon each of 

catsup and mustard in opposite corners of the bag. 
Flatten the bag to get most of the air out before you 
seal it. Allow the child to poke and squeeze the bag 

I 

to mix the colored condiments. Guide child's hands if 
necessary, showing the child how to press on the bag to 
spread the colors. * 

2) For k variation of #1, put a few drops of food coloring 
in a teaspoon of vegetable oil. Put a few drop^ of 
another color in another teaspoon of oil. Put the oil 
in the ziplock bag. Adding a tablespoon of water makes 
this version of the activity even more interesting! 



•■ ' '■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■ ■■■■ ■ '■■ ' ..f'' 
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! 

Caution: When you are working with younger children, be sure 
that they do not put the bags In their mouths. 



Hints for Home 

Try this activity when time is short or yOu want to a'Void a 
big clean-up. It's quick, easy, and clean. " • 

Modifications • • 

» 

Visually impaired: May not be appropriate. 
Hearing impaired: None. 
Motorically impaired: None. 

From: Rainy Day Activities for Preschoolers 




3.3 SPACKLE PRINTS ' 

Purpose : To allow the child to feel the unusual texture of the 
spackle mixture 4nd make a lasting impression of the 

child's hand. . 

/ •'" '■ ■ 

Ages : 6 months and older. 

Materials : spackling powder, one cottage cheese container lid 
per child, and tempera paint (optional). 

Directions 

Just as Hollywood stars have immortalized themselves by 
putting their handprints, pawprints, and signatures in concrete, 
your child can "make a good impression" on a cottage cheese 

container 1 id "f il led with spacklel 

I 

■ * - 

1) Mix spackle with water until it reaches the consistency 
of loose whipped cream. Be sure the mixture is free of 
lumps. 

2) Pour spackle mixture Into the containej^ lids and let 
" fKe~cFindren make a handprint in the mixture. Younger 

children will need some help jwith this. 



Notes: otder children will be very interested in 
participating in the entire process--mixingb, pouring, 
and printing. 

9 

- spackle is better than plaster of P"aris for this 
activity. . It dries more slowly, thus allowing the 
child time to change his design. 



Hints for Home 



Once the prints are dry, you and your child may paint them 
with tempera paint, and put tHem in a place of honor (at least 
.for a little wh-ile). V y\ 



Modifications 



Visually impaired 



Hearing impaired: 



Be sure to let the child feel the 
print , after . ilT hardens. Guide the 
child's hand so that it f^jts into the 
impression. 
None. 



Motor ically impaired: None. 



\ 
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■ 3.4 WHIPPING OR SHAVING CREAM FIN6ERPLAY 



Purpose ; To usp . t|ie sense of touch to explore a unique 

.' ' ' ' , ^ 

texture. Fine motor skills are helped, by making 

: • f ■ . ■ 

finger painting designs. 



Ages : 6 mo^aths and up. 

Materials : Whipping or shaving cream, food coloring, plastic 
cover for table surface (such as an old shower 
curtain . or plastic table cloth), and plenty of 
washcloths and towels. 

Directions 

f ■ . 

I ■ . 

1) Cover the top of a small table 'with a plastic surface. 
Tie a towel around the children or have -them wear a 
plastic bib and make sujre their arms are free-to play 
in the creani. 

2) Spray the cream onto the plastic covered table top 
(older. children may want to ^ help do this'.) For young 

. children OK children likely toput their hands in their 
mouths, use whipping cream. Older children can use 
shaving cream if' desired... Demonstrate how to -make 
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\ designs in the cream with your fingers. Encourage and 
guide the child in making designs if necessary. Vary 
the activity by putting a drop of food coloring in the 
cream. 

■ . ■ \ \ : ■ , 

Modifications 

Visually Impaired: Guidie the child's hand so shsjl^lt feel 



the designs in the cream. 



Hearing impaired: None. 

Motorically Impaired: Be sure the child is seated so that 

both hands are free to move. 



IGO 
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3.5 SCRIBBLE ART 



Purpose ; To practice fine motor syils, develop hand-eye 
coordination, and communication skills'. 



/■ 

Ages : 12 months and older. 



Materials ; Paper, unscented felt tip pens. 



Directions 



I 

I 



1) i^Place the paper on a tabl-e and give the felt ti|/ pen to 

the child. Encourage" the child by scribbling on the 
paper* If necessary, guide the child's hanfl to make 
marks on the paper. Use a variety of col6rs/to make it 
more interesting. . . j 

2) Drawin)p with an older child can provide ^ opportunity 
to introduce the concepts of directio/s and shapes. 



You and your child can take turns, yfpyinq the lines 
that the other draws. You can use this activity to 
practice ^simp^le directions such as "Draw a line down 
the paper." As the child's abilities improve, you can 
■practice drawing horizontal lines, circles, squares, 
and crosses. In any event, keep the figure and 
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Note: 



directions simple and the activity fun.. This ^ctivity 

will not only help build children's skills, it can also 

result in a work of art for the front of the 

refrigerator'." . 

Unscented felt tip pens are best for* drawing and 
scribbling; children are not so distracted by the 
different flavors of the pens. 



Modifications: 



7 * 

Visually impaired: 



Hearing impaired: None. 
Motorically impaired: None. 



Use a squeeze container (e.g., plastic 
catsup bottle) and sfill with thickened 
tempera f^int (tot thicken paint, 
either use less wat«r or thicken with 
Ivory Snow).- This ! will allow the 
child t^ feel the marks he made with 
his drawing instrument. Or use white 
glue and sprinkle ; sawdust on the 
glue--jt^ill harden nuickly. 

I , . 
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' 3.6 -^^AND PAINTING 

Purpose: To have cMldren experiibnce the tiict inequalities of 
. paint, such ^s its texture, temperature, as well as 
its visual effects. It also encourages eye-hand 
cfiTordination. 



Ages ; 1,2 months to 3 years. 



Materials ; Shallow pans, tempera paint or finger paint (see 
recipe below) large pieces of paper, sink, water, 
plus lots of towels. 



Directions ^ 

1) Be prepared: This can be a messy activity. Either 
roll up the infantas sleeves and cover their clothes 
with a towel, or take off all the child's clothes 
except diapers. 

2) Begin the activity by making small finger prints on the 
paper with tempera paint, and encourage your baby to do 
the same; she may need you . to guide her hand. Each 

I. ^^^,,,,-«Wld_jviLl respond individually to this activity; some 
children will be delighted to ifiake a big mess and some 
wil 1 be reluctant. 
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3) As your child learns to walk» you can have her step in 
the paint pan and walk across a large sheet of butcher 
paper placed on the floor,*" This foot print exercise 
needs* to be supervised carefully to avoid slips, falls, 
and footprints On the floorl 

Hints for Home 

V 

\ 

You can either make or buy a thickened, colored soap in a 
squeeze bottle to give the children at bath time to decorate the 
tub. The children have fun and ^e tub gets cleanedl To make 
colored soap, mix tempera paint with Ivory Flakes until it makes 
a coloifed mush. 

Modifications • ' • 

Visually i.mpaired: May not be'approfiriate. 

Hearing impaired: None. 

'i * ' • 

Motorically impaired: 'May require more ' manual guidance and 

supervision for this activity. 

Use this easy Finger Paint rec»ipe (from Rainy Day Activities for 
Preschoolers ed. by- D. Ledbetter, .Mercer Islartd Wa.» Preschool 
Assn., P.T.A. Affiliate, P.O. Box 464. Mercer Island, WA, '98040) 
to make a batch of soap-based , finger paint 
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2 cups warm water 

1 cu|3 Ivory flakes ' • 
Food coloring 

Whiff the water and soap flakes together with a whisk or egg 
beater until smooth. Divide into several portions and add food 
coloring. • • / ^ 



i' 
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2J J^RkW ART 
Purpose : To refine blowing skills 
Ages : 18 months and up 
Materials ; Plastic straws, tempera paint, paper. 

r 

Directions > . . ' ' 

1) Mix . several ' different coj^rs of tempera paint with 
water -in cups. Mix until you have a thin, watery j?aint. 

2) You will be "able to show older children how' io suck a 
little 'paint into the end of the. straw. Pinch the 
child's straw until the child has it held over a priece 
of paper. 

3) Younger children and those with difficulty controlling 
, the amount of paint ijWiey can suck will need their 

fathers to "load" their straws for them. 
^) Once the straw is held over the paper, the children can 
blow through the straw to create interesting patterns 

\ 

\ 

on the paper. 
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5) Vary this activity by helping the aild to fold the 
papier in half. After the child blows some paint on- one 
! half oIp the paper, fold the paper. Let the child open 
the paper to see the Rorschach-like ink blot pictures 
^that, result. Talk about what the InK, blot pictures 
lo(Jk like--clauds, animals, mountains. 



Hints for Home 

■J 

> *** 

St 

At the beginning of a child's bath, give him aistraw and let 
him blow bubbles in the bath water. 



Modifications 



Visually impaired: May not be appropriate. 
Hearing impaired: None. 

Motorically impaired: A child who has difficulty blowing or 

sucking may use a paint brush instead 
of a straw. 



4 
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3.8 PUNCH 'N' PASTE 



Purpose : . To use fine motor skills and hand-eye coordination to 
create an original work of art. 

A^es ; 18 months and older. 

. . . ■ ' 

• Materials : Colored paper, paper punch, cups, white glue. 
Oirfections 



1) Punch colored piper and collect dots into cups. This 
. can be done ahead of the time they are heeded. Collect 

about one cup of dot's for every tv^o children. 

2) Give child a sheet of paper and help her to squeeze the 
glue all over the paper. 

3) Show your child how to sprinkle the dots on the glue. 

4) Once the glue is covered with dpts, pick up the paper 
and shake off the excess dots. 

5) When glue*" is dry, you have created a, modern masterpi-ece 
of punch 'n' paste art I \ 



I 
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Hints for Home 



HI 



Y-ou can vary this activity by making specific designs with 

the glue. You may try helping your child squeeze the glue onto 

"x 

the papHic ^n the shape Of , squares, circles, triangles, or even 
cars, people, trees, etc. before sprinkling the dots. This can 
help a child learn about different basic shapes. 



Modifications 

Visually impaired: Instead of colored paper dots,- 

sprinkle popcorn, styrofoam beads, 
sawdust, or other textured objects on 
the glue. • ' 

Heaving impaired: None. 

Motorically impaired: May need assistance for squeezing glue, 

0 ^ 



« « 
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SECTION IV GREETING SONGS 



The More We Get Together 
The more we get together 
together, together. 
The more we get together 
Th© happier we'll be. 



For my friends are your 
friends 

And your friends ar.e my 
friends. 

The more we get together 
The happier we' 11 be 



To the tune: 

(When Mojly was a Baby, A 
Baby was She) 

(Trace smile on^ f ace with 
finger.) 

(Point to self, pofnt to 
child.) 



(Trace «mile on face with 
finger.) 



Adaptations; 



1) Infants can be gently rocked , to the rhythm of the song. 



J 70 
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Gr^et^ng Song ' ^ . 

Hello. Hello 
Hello. Hello 
Hello and how are you! 
I 'm fine ^. 
I'm fine 

And I hope that you are too. 

« 

\ 

Adaptations: 

1) Older infants can be shaped 

I 

Come on Everybody 

Come on everybody, come 
with me. 

Come on everybody, come 

if 

with me. 
iCome on everybody, come 
with me. 

Let's say "hello' to 
(child's n^e). 



i , 

(Make up your own melody.) 
(Wave hand.) 

(Point to oh'iVdO 
(Point to self.) 

(Point to self and then 
child.) 

*■ . 

through the motions. 

(Make Op you |£ own melody.) 
(Sitting in a circle, clap 

hands in rhythm to the 

song) 

(Everyone point to child •, 

named. Named, child gets 

■ •< ■ ■ 

tossed |n .the air. Repeat 

for each child. ) • 



• 1) Llf%^dnd wave arms of children who shoi>ld not be tossed. 

Whei^e Oh Where Is Dear Little (name of child)? (To the .tune: 

One Little, two Little. Three Little Indians) 



V4- ■ •• 



Where oh where is dear little_ 
Where oh where is dear little 



Where oh where is dear .little 
Who knows where he/she is? 

i 

--There he/she isl 



Adaptations:../ 



I', 



? (Use child's name.) 
_? (Upok around 
quizzical Vy.) 

? 



>♦ 



(Point to child.) 



I \ .P^at a-^carf over baby',s.<,f,at^ and- p,yll it off at the end 

■ 2.!/'01d^r .thi.ldrdh .'can^ hide .under a scarf" 9nd pO.ll it off 
/' ,*', ' ; A, themselves. Some ' chij^ren . like to make ' .everyone 
,;. / ' '"WMti,'^''bulid'1;ng th^' sLispense before they appear. ' . 
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SECTION V COUNTING -SONGS, 



Two Little Blackbird^ 



Two little blackbirds 
Sitting on a hill 
One named Jack- ... 
One named Jill 

Fly away Jack, fly away Jill 



(Thii is a simp\e chant) ' 



(Use index -fingers from each 
hand to represent bifrds.) 
(Emphasize one index finger.) 
. (Emphasis otheF Index 
^ fingev.) • , 
(Wag one fin^fer and have it 
' disappear behind you - do 
the same with the other.) 
Come back Jack, come back Jill (Bring back one finger 

quickly, then the other.) 



Adaptations: 



1) Infants c^in be assisted with the motions by the dads 



Two Little Monkeys Jumping 
Two little monkeys jumping 
« on the bed 



(This \% a sijnple chant) 
(Make a "V" with fingers 
representing two. Jumping 
is represented by fingers 
"dancing" on palm of other 
hand.) 
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One fell off and bumped , 
his head 

Daddy called the doctor 
and the doctor said 

"That's what you get for 
jumping on the bed." 

One little monkey's autnping 
' on the bed. 
He fell off and bumped 
his head 

Daddy, called the doctor 

and the doc'tor said 

"That's what you get for 

jumping on the bed." 
I 



I 



(Emphasize "one" with index 
finger-^p.retend to hold y 
bumped head. ) 

("Daddy" dials the phone and 
talks to the doctor. ) 
(Wag finger at chi4^) 



("One" finger jumps on palm 

of other hand.) 
(All the rest is the same as 
first verse..) 



\ 



Adaptatiort^: 



1) Infants can be bounced on dads' 'knees, fall into dads' 
arms, and then be "scolded," in a tickling, gentle 
fashion. . ' 



1 
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Two Little Speckled Frogs! 
Two lit|Te speckled frogs 
Sat on a speckled log 

Eating a mqst delicious bug 
Yum I Yuml"^^ 



(Use two fingers in "V.'^') 
(Sit fif)||ers on open palm of 
other hand.) ^ 
(Fingers to mouth.) ' 
(Rub tummy.) 



One jumped into the pool 



Where it was nice and cool 
Then ithere was only 
one speckled frog. 
(Repeat for one) . 



(Emphasize one with index 

finger.) 

(Divel) 

(Rub upper arms. ) 

(Emphasize one with fingers.) 



i 



J 
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SECTION VI FINE MOTOR SONGS. 



Do Your Ears Hang Low?- 
Do your ears hang low 

Do they wobble to and fro 
•., Can you tie them 1n a knot 



Can you tie them in a bow 



Can you thfow them over 
your shoulder ' ' X 

Like a continental , soldier, 
, Do your ears hang lov^jl 



(Hold hands and arms 
together. )^ 

(Move arms back and forth.) 

(Tie imaginary knot.) 

(Trace outline of bow with 
-index f^g^rs.) 
.:<Throw "e^rs" over shoulder.) 

aSute.) , 



Adapt a-tipQs: 



1) Rock babies to and fro, ease thim to i/our shoulder, and 
let them rock to and fro. 



I 



9 
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Hickory Dkkory Dock 
Hickory dickory dock 



The mouse ran up the clock 
The clock. struck one 
and down he ran 

Hickory dickory dock. 



(Use two fingers to represent 
mouse and raised a forearm 
for the clock. ) 

(Fingers "run" up the clock.) 

(Pop up one finger on clock.) 

(Fingers "run" down the 
clock.) 



Adaptations: 



1) Dads can run fingers up babies' tummies, emphasize the 
numbeif "one" with finger and then run fingers down 
their tummies. Make up additional motions for other 
verses. 

The clock struck |wo, the mouse said, "Boo." 
The clock struck three, the mouse said, "Whee." 
The clock struck four, the mouse said, "No more."- . 
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Itsy-Bitsy Spider 

The itsy-bitsy spider 
went up the water spout 



Down came the rain and » 
washed the spider out 
Out came the sun and 

dried up all the rain 
And the itsy-bitsy spider 

went up the spout again. 



^(Make a spider by toucMjjfl. 
together the. fingers from both 
hands. Make the "fingers meet 
one at a time to make the 
spider go up.) 
(Wiggle fingers and move \ 
them down.) 

f - • 

(Open arms jup in semi- 
circle) 

(Fingers together-- 
.going upl) . 



Adaptations: 

1) Dad's hand can be a "spider running up the child's 

"~ " • . 

tummy. Tickle your hand down the child's tufUmy to be 

. - r- 

rain. Spread fingers on child's tummy to be sun, then 
, go up the tummy again with fingers. 

V. 
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Can You Reach Up High? 
Can you reach up high? 

Can you swing down low? 

Can you turn in a' circle? 



And go» go, gol 



(Lift child-as high as' 
you can.) %. 
(Lower child close to the % 
floor.) 

(Swing child around while 
holding under shoulders 
so legs §witig out.) 
(Throw child up 1n t)ie» 
air on the last "go"i) 



■Adaptations: 



•1) ' Older children can follow directional of song. 



Way Up High 

Way up high in the apple tree 
One little apple smiTed at me. 

I shcok that tree as hard 
as I could. . . 
Pown came the apple 
Mm'rmijt was .good 1 i 



This is a simpl<f chant 

♦ • 

(One finger held up high.) 

» 

(Trace. smile on your face ' 
with finger.) 

(Grab imaginary trunk wvth 
both hands--sltake. ) 
(Catch the apple.) . 
(Eat "apple,'' rub tummy.). 
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Adaptation: 



1) jDads^ hold, babies up high in fronl "of th^m. tyring in'g 
Tthem down and rocking them, giving lots of kisses. 



Wheels of the Bus 



The wheels of the. bus go round (Hands go around each^^othe/^^ 



and round, round and rbund, 

ft 

round and round. *" 
The wheels oftthe bus go round ' 

and round. 
All through the town. 
The people on the bus go 

up and down. 

The wipers on, the bus go , 
'swiSii, sw'is% swish. 
The daddies 'on the bus go 
5h-sh-sh. • 



over and over.) 



(Arms go up and down or 
stand up and sit down. ) 
(Open hands go back and forth 
1 ike a Avvper. ) 
(Place finger to lips and 
make sound of sh-sh-sh.) 



Additiorlai ver'ses: 



Mie norn on .ihe bus goes Jjeep, beep, beep 
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This Little Rabbit Has a Fly Upon 
His Nose ^ 
This little rabbit has a fly (Touch and wiggle baby's 
upOn his nose nose.) % 

This Ifttle rabbit' has' a fly _ * . ' * 

upon his nose 

This little rabbit has a fly 
upon his nose 

And, he flipped it, and he • (TaKe baby's hand and swipe 
flqpped it, ^ ligh*ly-at baby's noSe.) 



And, it flew away. ' (T^jave hand and fly away.) 

4 

^ t 

Additional verges: Use different body parts (toes, tummy'^hin). 
Adaptations: . ' \> 

• ■ 

1) 01d6^ children can follow* and touch body parts, swat at'^ 
the f\y, and wave hand for flying away. 
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TyiinkTe, twinkle IfttjV star. 
How I wonder what you ave. 



Up above the world so high 



Like a diamond in the sky 



Twinkle, twinkle little star. 
How I wonder what you are. 



(Open and1(*1ose hands.) 
(Put f|nger on cheek and tilt 
head to one side as 1t 
thinking. ) 

(Reach arms up and look up at 
ands) 

ake a diamond with thumbs 
tdflether and inde^; fingers 
together. ) 
(Same^) 
(Same. ) 




Turtle Song 



I hadite little turtle who 

I 

lived ip a box 

It swam in the water and it . 

•climbed on rocks 

It snapped at a mosqOito 

It snapped at a flea 

It snapped*dt a minnow 

And it snapped at mel. 



Make up your own rhythm and 
'melody. , , 

♦ 

(Use hands to make box 
shape.) 

(Demonstrate swimming and 

climbing motions. ) ^ 

(Two hands "snap" together.) 

(Two hands "snap" together.) 
I ■ • . 

(Two hand£ "snap" together.) 

(Two hands "snap" together, 

point to self,) « 
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It caught the mbsqiiito 
It caught tlje flea 



r 



It caught the minnow 

# 

But It didn't catch mel 



I 

(With^ hands cupped together 
peek Inside each time you 
say caught.) 

in5.ide...^sc.h_ t{|e:^^^^^^^ .. 
;.jc$ught.) 

i 

(Wag finger and point to 
self. J 



Adaptations: 



ij Dads can lay infants in front of them and go through 
.the motions of the song» using lots, of smiles, 
inflection, and animation. 



The Hor ses Go Galloping 

Thp horses go galloping far- 
• away 

Far away» far away 

The horses go galloping far 

away 

And then they stopi 
Whoal 



(Make up your own rhythm. ) 
(Keep beat by slapping hands 
on,' knees. ) 



^Rai^e hands above head and 
swing^forward touching the 
ground.) 
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Adaptationsf 




1^ 



1) Babies can K^llner watch dads go through the actions and 
imitate, or dads can shape babies through the actions. 



Airplanes (tune of Capiptown Races) 

• ; ^ _ . . ■ 

Airplanes thej«-fly oh so high, (Hold babies up high.) 
zdram, zoomv 2(jomv«zodm,'y 

Airplanes they fly oh so low, (Zoom babies down low.) 
zoom, zoom, zoom, zoom. 

Airplanes* they fly- all around, (Gently swing child from 
' zoom, zoomi zoom, zoom side to side.) 

Think I hear one now. Zooml (On "zoom" give baby a big 

hug'.) • 

Adaptation: 

1) Older children can fly high and IdV/ and then ^u^k down 



4 



low on the last z^m. 
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Silly Sonci 

• ■ -• ' % 
This Is the way we clap our 

hands . 

Clap our hands - . 
Clap our hands 
^This^is the way we clap o.ur 
hands 

Clap our hands together. 



(Mak^ up your own melody,) 
(Follow directions of song.') 



Additional verses: 

TKis is the way we rub our bellies '.i'. 
This is the way we tickle ourselves .; 
This is the way we play peek-a-boo. ..' 
This is the way we march arourtd, ... 



^ 



Adaptations: 



1) Infants can be gently shaped through .this song or dads 

* ^ 

tan dp tfie motions letting the child watth^ them. 



I 
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open, Shut Them ,/^ . f ^ • 
' Opjen, srh\rt them, open, 
• them 



J- 



(Opeh and close hand into a 



fist,) 



Give a- little clap,- clap;, clap (Clap hands.) 




Operi, shut thfem,. 'opfefl, shut 

■t.hem " •■ . ■ . 

them ifi'your lapt" 

Creep them, i:r awl them 

. ' • " ■ ** ^ 

Right up -to your chin. - ^ 
Open wide ypur l?ttle moutf^- 
but...do not let them Jni 



^ (Open and^close hand into a 
{Put handu-^in lap.) 



(Have fingers crawl up tummy 



and;thjest.) j 



them on chiti* and wdit>) 

(open mouth wide.). ./ 
|:|Wd«1t briefly at "but" -then 

quickly put hands behind 

" "- ' ' ■ ^ ■■ ■ ■ 
back. ) . ' ' . • 



Adaptationsi^ 



1 ) I.nf»airits can either lay" or ^s it in front of 'dad^s^; 'and 
; children can watch dads,, perform actions i ijo -front; of-; 
them, or fathers can guide^ them thr'ough the motions . 

■ • • ■ '>*" ■' ■ '■ 4- \ ^' •■■ ' 
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SECTION VII GROSS MOTOR SONGS 



Teddy Bear, Teddy Bejir, (This is a simple chant) 
Teddy bear, teddy bear turn (Turn around.) 
around 

. Teddy bear, teddy bear touch (Bend and touch ground.) 
the ground ^ ' ^ 

Teddy bear, tedd^ bear show ' (Put one foot forward.) 



your shoe 

Teddy bear, teddy bear ski 
dool 



(^ut one f^oot forward.) 
(Run in place.) 



' Adaptations; 



*1) Dads can pick up infants and go through the motions. 



Clap, Clap, C.lap (This Is a. simple ctiant) 



Clap, clap, clap, your hands 
% Clap your hands together 
Clap, clap, clap, your hands 
Clap your hands together 

Stomp your feet, etc. • •* 
Nod your head, etc. 
Wiggle your fingers, etc. 



(Follow directions of song.) 
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Adaptations: 



1) Dads can carry infants and dp the actions. 



Ring Around the Rosey 
Ring around the rosey 
Pocket full of posey 



(Hold hands forming circle.) 
(Circle moves to eitjier right 
or left) / 



Ashes, ashes we all fall down (Fall down.) 



The cows are in the meadow 
eating butter cups 
Aachoo, aachoo, we all st^nd 
upl 



(iStand up.) 



Adaptation: 



1) Dacji^^'^an q^lry infants and do the actions. 

J 7 



Touch Your Toes (Are You Sleeping), 

Touch your toes, touch your (Follow directions to song.) 
toes ' ^ ' ^ 

Turn around, turn around 
Do a little jumping, do a 
little jumping , 

Squat down Ibw, up you go. ^# 



488 



Additional verses : 

"Do a little" walking, hopping, skipping. 
Twisting, swaying,) sitting, swimming, sliding, or bending/ 

Adaptation: . ' , 

1) Dads can hold babies and go through the actions with 
them. ' ' " ' r 



I'm a Little Teapot ' 

I'm a 1 ittle- teapot, short and (Point^to self, use hand to 



stout 



show "short" aind "stout.") 



Here is my handle, here is my (Put one hand on hip, use 



spout 

When I get all stjeamed up, 

hear me shout, • 

Tip me over and pour me out. 



other arm and hjnd to form 
spout) 

(Blow cheeks full of air -- 
then whistlel) 
(Tip "spout" over 'b^ moving 
upp^er body.) 



Row Row Row Your ^Boat' 

s. 

Row row row your boat 
• 'Gejjitl;^down the stream 
Merrily merrllj^ merrily merrily wl^lle singing.) 
Life is but ,a dream . 




(Sit, facing jraddler, holding 
hands. Rock back'ajjid forth 
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Adaptations: , 



1) Infants caja hear dads say this rhyme as dads gently 
sway the babies back 'and forth. 



Walk and Stop • • 

. Oh, well you walk and you walk (Follow directions to song 
and you- walk and you stop! emphasizing "stopl") 
And you walk and you walk an"? 
you walk and you stopl 
And you walk and you walk and 
you walk and you stopl . 

And you walk and you walk and . ' 

you walk and stopl ' 



Adaptations; 
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1) Dads can hold babies and sing the song together 
emphasizing stopl , ' ^ 

2) Use rhythm instruments if you like, . * 

' ■ ■ * ft • > 

Additional verses^s, . » 

you dance and yp'u stop 
you skip and ybti stop * 
you hop and you stop 



itpF 

f 
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Hokie Pokia 

You put your feet in. 
You put your feet out. 



You put your feet in. 



Gather fathers and children 
in a circle. ^ ' 
(Put baby's feet inside 
circle.) 

(Put baby's feet, outside 
cir^lP) 



And you shake them all about. (Put baby's feet inside 

circle.) 



Do the hokie pokie and you 
turn yourself around. 
That's what it's all about 
Use differertt body parts for 
additional verses. 



(Shake baby's feet.) 

(Dance as you turn around in 

a circle.) 

(Bounce baby in time to 
music.) 

(Arm, head, tummy, whole 
self.) 



Jack-in-the-box 

JaclT^in-the-box, still as 



mouse. 



(Lean over chi.ld hiding your 
face. ) 



.^Deep down inside his little (Be very quiet.) 
dark house.- , 
Jack-in-the-box, resting so (Be. very quiet.) 
still, > . 

'WfnyoFcome but. Yes I I will I (On "yes", juriip up with arms 

held high.) 
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Adaptations: 

1) Same for older and younger children. As they ^et older 
more^f the actions can be done the children. 



If You 'rCi Happy and You Know It 
If you're happy and you know it 
clap your hands. 
If you're happy and you know it 
• clap yoyr hands. 

■Si- 

If you're happy and you know it 
And you really want to show it 
If youVe happy^ and you* know it 
clap your hands. 



Adaptations 

1) Change song by using^ different actions.^.. Try 
substituting "wiggle your fingers" or "tjive a cheer" 
for "clap your hands." 

2) Vary song by changing actions and emotions. Try "if 
you're mad and you know it stomp your feet" or "if 
you're sad and you know know it.^ay boo-hoo.'' 
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Ut's Gq Riding on an Elevator , . 

Let's go riding on an elevator, (Child should be crouched on 

knees or -lying on stomach.) 

Let's go riding on an e\eyator, (Raise hands up high 

First floor, secorfe floor, designating each flqjjr.) 
third floor, ^ ♦ 
Fourth floor, fifth floor 



Down, down, down, down, down, 



(Stand, holding hands above 
head.) 

(Go down to lying on 
stomach.) 



Adaptations? 



c 



1) For infants, lay them on their backs to begin. On the 
first floor help them to, a sitting position; second, a 
standing position; third, waist high; fourth, shoulder 
level; fifth; over your head. And then back to the 
ground. This" will gi\^ dads and babies a good 
-workout 1 .. Be sure to use good body mechanics I 

» 

u ■ 
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x Sample Activity' Menus - 
* We hav&-,^put^- together some examples of activities^ dances, 
and songs t^at you can present during the 'Song and Activity 
portion of the program. U^e these menus \^if you like or adapt 
them ' to incorporate your own ideas. These menus follow a 
general pattern: a greeting song; songs to be sung while 
seated, a movement song, usually ' a ^ance, and then -the 
activity. While tMs pattern has worked well |or us, feel free 
to use a pattern that works' best for you. Of course, there may 
be days when you will not foll(^w a song- activity format at all 
"Mf, for instance, you opt to go swimming, have supervised baby 
'gymnastics, ^go to a ' lake "and feed the ducks, or have .an 
all-family get-together. 

Note that, except for the first w^k, each week's songs' 
represent a mixture of previously presented songs and new 
songs. Repeating songs help fathers and children incorporate 
them into their repertoire. 
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Week 1 • . ' ' 

Soags ' '■!^^'■ ♦ • 

^ The more we get together 

Itsy bitsy spider ' ^ 
The wheels on the bus 
Let's go riding on an elevator 
* Walk and stop 
Dance (with rhythm instruments) 

Let's Twist Again ('Chubby Checker) 
Activity 

Noodles and Beans 

Week 2 

Songs , . . 
The m6re we get together 
Itsy bitsy spider v» 
Two little monkeys 

This little rabbit has a fly upon his nose 
Let's 'go riding on an elevator 
rf you're happy and you know it 

March (with rhythm instruments) 

Washington Post March (John Philip Sousa) 

Activity 

Spackle prints 
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Week 3 



Songs 

' Hello, hello: 

Two little monkeys ,A 

* • » . * • ■ - 

The wheels on the bus,. 

Way up high " 

If you're happy and you, know it 

Ring around the rosey 
Dance (with rhythm instruments) 

Theme from "Zprba the Greek" 
V Activity ^. 

Parachute ", 



. • •■■). 



Week 4 ... ; 

. • ... 

Songs .. ^ 

Hello, Hello " ■ 

Do your ears lay low ^ ,. . 

Way up high 

This little rabbit has a fly on his nOse 
Horse's go galloping \ 
• Ring around the rosey 
Dance (fathers can waltz with c^ild or gently swfng child in 

blanket) 

Strauss WaTtzes 
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Acfeiyity /; ' 
;■, fiarble painting 
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Week .5 



S'pngs . ; ■ ' V'-^- ■' ■ .' 
• ■ ■ ■ ■. '. ■ 

r ' Where oh whene"^ - ■ 

Two . 1 itt;Te monkeys . . 

Hickory dickory dock 

• ■" ■ \, . 

• ■ • . / 

Twinkle twinkle little star . ' 
V Silfy song ■ , . ;' 

; Teddy bear, teddy bear , • 
Le-t's go riding on an elevator,, 



■it 



'.J 



Activity 



Week 6 



WatePsplay. 



Songs 

Where oh where ' 

Two little blackbirds ' 
. ' . ( . ... 
Do, your ears hang low 

Horses go gal loping 

• s'ijly song ' * ' 

Wak and stop - " ^ 

Dance (with rhythm instruments) 

,fr I 'want .to hold your hand {_The Beatles) 
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• V . ■ ■ 

Activity . • ' '^^ . 

. . ' Puppet p.lay and sh^idow l^lay. 

'•• .' ' ' '.' • • ■ .' / • • ■■ 
Week 7. ■ ' • • , ' ... . 

. Songs 

. Come on everytyody 
Way up high • ' . 

'■'^ Whe^U pn the bus • 

" • • . ■ , ■' 

■ ., Clap your hands. ' ' ';: 

, ' - Tedcjy beaiC> teddy bear 

^ * ■ 

Row, row, row your boat 

• * ' Hokie .pqkie . 

'■ Activity . ' _ . 

' " Var«iety show (for younger children) 

/ Nail{)Odrd (for older children) 



Heek 8 ; 



' S6nqs 

'If you're happy- and you know it 
f 

' "Do your eai^ hang low 

Twinkle'J^winkle littlfe star 
HprseS* go gallop^. 
Airplanes . 

r ^ ' 

Clap' your hands 
' . We^lk and stop , 



\ - 




1. 
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Dande (with rhytflm instruments) i 

You Ain't Nothin' But a Hound Dog (Elvis- Preslev) 

♦ 

Activity : , ♦ 

Punch and paste (foA older children) 
Whipped pream play (for younger children) 



Week 9 




Songs' 
. » 

The more we ^et together'' 
Two Tittle monkeys 
♦^•Hickory dickory dock 
this little rabbit has a fly upon his nose 
Airplarves 
Touch your toes 
Hokie pokie * 

t 

Dance (with rhythm instruments) / 
(C'mon Baby) Do the Locomotion (LittlB Eva) 

Activity ^ 
Play dough ^ 



4 
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Week 10 . 

Songs J* , • ' ' 

Hello, hello 
Two Tittle blackbirds 
Itsy bitsy spider 
. Way up high 

Horses go galloping. 

y " * ' ' ' 

' Teddy ^ear - 

* , Ring around the rosey 

Dance (with rhythm instruments) - 

(We all live in a) Yellow Submarine (The Beatles) 
Activity 

Mirror play 

Balloon play 




Snacktime ' ; . , 

0 

t 

While a 'break 'for ref.reshm^ts ' may seem^ like the most 
trivial part of the Father's Program, it doQS serve* several 
important purposes. Snacktime is the Nrst iiotaVly.. unstructured 
portion .of jjjj^e morning. When tfie! fathers jind . their children^ 

take a short break after the Father's Forum and Activities are 

■ ' . * * * •■ - ■ 

over, • the -fathers can get a cup of juice and coffee and cookies, 

"and mingle together. At this time, the men are free to discuss 

anything they wish. They may talk about their jbbs," hobbies, 

childrens' schools, or families. " This casual sharing of 

information helps to develop social , networks. Fathers may 

discovffr"that they work fdr the same company, their children go ► 

to the same school, or their wives know each other. As>a result 

of these brief encounteijs, the families may get -together (and 

provide social support)-<Hitside of the Father's Progr,am. 

For the father who is uncertain of his role in his child's-. 

life, snacktime provides a variety of role models he can observe 

as other fathers freely tV^Jeract with their children. Another 

father may be curiou^s about other ttrHdren who have a disabili^ 

like his son's or daughter's. Thf^- portion of the morning 

allows' the father to observe -jyipt|i(er child and ask the child's 



father questions if he wishes. | 

You may wish to hav.e two different 'fathers volunteer to 
bring snacks for each meeting. One father can bring the snack 



for the children anfl the other;; for the fathers. You can ask. 

that the fathers make the ^ snack themsel ves--some fathers wi 11 

enjoy the opportunity to perform a non-traditional task with 

their handicapped chil^ or other .children, and they may feel 

they are contr4)Uting \something concrete to the program. With 

other gfroups. whose members are busier, you may want ^ to provide 

the^ snacks for them. If your program collects a registration 
* 4^ ' ■ 

•fee, you may use' that money to/pur*chase the snacks. 

Snacktime should bg jvnfbrmal, and you should allow 
sufficient time for • discussion and obserj/ation. We find that 
15-20 minutes gives the f-amilies time to get their snack, fif^ a 

1 ■ 

place to sit, and chat with each other before moving on to the 
next part of the- program. Leaders should make sure that there 
are enougji chairs and tables for the fathers and their children 
to -make themselves comfortable. aTs\^, leaders should take the 
initiative in starting conversations, with * new fatj:»ers and 
fathers sitting, alone. Asking "veteran" fath^ to introduce 
themselves to new fathers is another helpful way to make new 
fathers feel at ease. 

. ' ' . . . • : ' ' . 
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Chapter 6 
The Guest Speaker 

A major goal of the Father's P.rpgram is to provide fathers 
with information on child -development, services, policies, or 
other concerns afTecting families with handicapped children. 
This goal ij; accomplished by the program leaders,- who present 
the 'fathers with information throughout the year, and by the 
guest speaker^s who are invited ^ talk, to the fathers about 

specific topics of interest. The guest speaker'-^ function is 

' . ■ ; - 

primarily educational. Research comparing the effectiveness- of 
^eclucati(3'«)al and therapeutic approaches with parents of special 

^ • • ■ • ' 

needs chil-dren suggests that a. comt)ination of the' two may have 

» 

the^most beneficial effects (Tavormina, Hampson & Luscortib, 1976; 
. Sammit, Nash & Meyers, 1980). • The gue&t .speaicer provides an! 
educational balance ^o the reflective (therapeutic) apprbach 
used during The Father*s Forum.^ 



How . to Select ^uest Speaker? and'Topicsr 

Guest speakers are selected *on 
partitipanrts ' interests and concerns. 



thfe basis Of .the 
is the . leader's 



responsibility to survey the, fat^iers' peeds for gueit speakers. 
This may be done several ways: \ * 
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Initially, at the very first meeting, you can ask 
fathers to .cqmplete a simple form on which they can 
indicate -bheir Specific concerns. We have, included an 
example of the qui^stionnaire we used in the piNot 
"program in Appendix B. You may wish to use or ajdapt 
this form for your program^ 

'During The Father's Forum, fathers will raise issues 
that^ becaujse of'the expertise'or time necessary to 
explain the topic sufficiently, are best left to a 
guest speaker. When you hear these topics, you will- 
wait tof check with the group to see if there is 
adequate interest in obtaining a guest -. speaker to 
address the topic. ' 

During "informal discussions, a father may ask you for 
infdrmation about a par^ficular subject., If the topic 

i 

he 'mentions is one you think Dther fathers may be 
interested in, consult v^th a few other fathers and if 
ther^ is sufficient, interest, arrange to bring in a 
guest speaker. If not, you' should find another, way to 
meet- the father's request for information. 
You ma^J^ink of a speaker or a topic you feel is 
appropriate for ttia guest speaker portion ^^o-f the 
program. Check first with the fathers to see if there 
is an ijaterest in the speaker or topfc before you 
invite the 'sp^l^er to be sure the fathers are 
interested. 



Suggested Speakers and. Topics^ ^ ^ . - 

While, fathers do express- a speciaV interest In topics 

t* 

relating to thair children's future, fathers' interests are 
broad. Belovi is a partiaf list of the speakers we in,Vjted to 
the pilot leather's Program, and the topics they addressed^. 

Physicaj Therapist -normal motor developoient; how flifferent 
disabilities can affect motor development. 
Defhtist -normal dental -development- how dental development 
can be affected by disabilities or oied i c at i ^s ;* dental care 
for children har^dicaps. - 
Nutritionist -do children with special needs have different 
nutritional requirements than nonhandicapped chilclren? 
Special Education Teachers -the need for early intervention; 

t 4 

". selection of appropriate toys for children with special 
needs; individualized educational programs (I.E.P.s); local 
preschool, "elementary, secondary, and vocational pro^ram^ 
available for'children with handicaps. 

Speech Therapist -communication behaviors of nonverbal 
children; facilitating children's speech development. 
Educational Computer Specialist -software programs for young 
handicapped children. 

/ , - 

Fathqrs of Older Handicapped Chi Idren -their reflectidtis on 

being the father of a child with special needs. . 

Sibling Panel -older siblings describing their experiences 

growing up as the brotUer or sister of a child with a 

• handicap; sibling concerns that parents should be awace of. 

:■■ 205 
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Grand patients 'Panel -their reactions "to their grandchild's 
dis^ability; parents .can help grandparents accept a 

child's*"handicap. *" - 

Representative of a Parent-taTparent of Pilot Parent 

. ^ _ ^ — . — ^ . , 

Group -an explaoation of the group's serv-ices so participants 

may decide to volunteer as a helping parent or use the 

-* .''A' 
group' s services. ' ♦ , 

Group Home Representative -lining opportunities available for 
adults with handicaps; possible field trip, 
Lawyer ^providing for youV child's future; wills, trusts, and 
guaj^dianships and how state laws effect th^m. 
Advocacy" Group Representati ve -explanation of services; 
common problems parents of handicapped chi Idren encoMnter 
with social service agenciies and schools;- resolving these 
issues. * 
SDcial Worker -'jassert iveness training for parents of children 
with special needs to help them interact with doctor-^, 
teachers, social workers, agency representatives, etc. 
Psycho log.i'st -emotional development of harrdi capped persons; 
effective discipline with handicapped children. 

Inviting, and Preparing a Guest Speaker 

Because some of the topics are controversial and will 
stimulate discussion of many related issues, we often ask 
speakers to present on only one or two of the topics . mentioned 
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above* You will select a gyest speaker who has^ the ability •to 
speak with some authority on a particular topic: a special 
educator! preschool teacher tnay have very 1 imi ted knowledge of 
vocational programs. Other criteria will include their ability 

m 

" * • 

to speak comfortably to *a group of parents, their willingness to 

answer parents quesjtions, and if necessary, their willingness to 

volunteer their time. 

It helps to-schedule guest' speakers as soon as you identify 

a ^common interest. Because many guest speakers have bpsy 

I ■ . ■ » 

schedules, if you/ wait until the last minute, your speaker may 

not'be available. When scheduling a guest speaker, be{sure to 

inform him or her about the interest expressed in the topic ow 

you feel the topic would best be presented (a short, 20-minute 

prsesentation with time for questions and discussion is often 

effective), the size and characteristics of the group (wil.l 

mothers be invited to hear th^ guest speaker), atmosphere 

(usually very informal), plus information on time, location, 

and, if available, payment. If the site of the program is 

difficult to find, b6 sure to send a map to the speaker. Thank 

you letters following a guest speaker's presentation not on.ly 

express gratitude (especially if the speaker is nol being pa»id) 

but also increase the chances th'at^the speaker will be ava'ilable 

to talk to the group again, should the need arise. 
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Organizing the Presentation and Discussion . * 

Di/jring a typical Father's Program, the guest speaker will 
meet with • the fathers (and mothers, if jjresent) /after "the 
^children are secured in chiVdcare following snack. Usually the 
fathers will know about the topic ahead^^of time through the 
letteY announcing the upcoming^ meeting (see Putting it all 
Together). Mothers are often interested in hearing the guest 
speakejTB, and should be J^ited to this part of the proc^ram. (, 
^Following a brief introduction, the guest speaker wiJl 
present his or her topic, Reaving adequate time for questions. 
The question and answer session following the presentation is 
important because it allows parents to get s|3tecific information 
from the guest speaker. Because many of th/ parents will have 
expressed an interest in the speaker's topic, you will not have 
to do much planning for the question and answer session. On 
occasion, ♦however,^ inappropriate questions arise and it is your 
responsibility to the speaker to redirect these questions. A 
common type of inappropriate question would be a father's' querie 
that is specific oiily to his child and requires a lengthy 
answer. If a question like this arises, you should ask the 
speaker if he or She has a few minutes after class to answer 
individual questions about specific children. If so, you can 
reassure thb father ; that his question is valid, but will be 
answered better after the class. On other occasions fathers will 
ask questions that are off the subject and outside the speaker's 
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area of expertise. For instance, a father mayquestion a s 
therapist ^bout the relevance of I.Q. tests. When this happens, 
you can acknowledge the father's question and tell him thajb\^it 
wotild be better discussed after class, dur.ing the next 
sharetime, or with another guest speaker. I^estating the topic 
at hand, you can suggest that questions dealing .with that topic 
will be the best way of making use of the speaker's' expertise. 

t 

Speakers who aj-e used to speaking to groups will have no problem 
handling difflcuU or inappropriate questions. It will be your 
responsibility, however, to step in- and "rescue" speakers when 
necessary. " * " 

Speakers who can spend a few minutes with fathers after 
class will provide fathers with a chance to ask specific- 
questions about their children. These questions, especially 
when they follow the^eneral information of the presentation and 
the group questions, provide the father with information lie can 
use and relate to his child.' 

Before breaking up for^informal discus"sion, you'll want to 
malii^ a few closing comments. You may note that the time has run 
"out and remind the fathers of the next meeting's date and guest 
speaker. These few comments help brir^p closure to the program 
and give permission for fathers to leave if they have to. You 
may remind fathers who have additional questions' that the guest 
speaker has agreed to stay and talk to individual dads. 
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While some fathers are asking' the guest speaker questions 
and others "are filtering out the door, some dads may use the end 
of the class to come to you and talk about personal concerns, or 
ask' questions about services or programs. This time immediately 
after class, like the time before class and during sharetime, 
provides opportunities for fathers' to seek personal attention 

» 

from the facilitators. Sometimes fathers will just want to 

talk, and other* times they will request informa,tion. Fathers 

■ • ■ f > 

may suggest topics for future guest speakers. Do not get so 

caught up in the closing and clean-up activities after the 

program that you do not have time to make yourself available to 

the fathers." Some fathers especially new fathers or men v|j|) are 

reticent to share their , concerns within the group,' will wait 

until theyf can talk privately with one of the facilitators. Be 

sure you are there to listen when this happens. . Active 

listening skills and attention to a father's request for 

information will let the father know you are interested in htm 

artd what h'e has to say. 




J 
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Chapter 7 

* Final Thoughts And Advice *» 

Putting It All Together - 

In the previou^k chapters we have described the individual 

• * , • • 

component activities of the Father's Program. In this chapter 
we will suggest one way these components can fit together. . The 
order in which the component activities have been presented 
throughout, the bo6k-.-the Fathrer's Forum, music and activity, 
snack,' and guest speaker--is the suggested 'order fpr the meeting 
agenda. 

We have found that there are several advantage^ to following 

• « * i' 

,f • ■ I 

this sequence. By separ;ating the Father's Forum and the guest 

speaker with an activity and snack, two back-tO'^back discuss'ion 

sessions are avoided. Having the guest speaker at the end of 

the meeting al, lows the guest speaker time to answer fathers' 

Individual questions following class. 

Of course, the component activities you use and the order in 
which you present them will be up to you and m^y be partially 
determined by 'variables such as the availability of childcare or 
guest speakers* See the chapter "Program Alternatives" for 
suggestions when services, such as childcare, are not available., 

Prepar'ing to begin a Father's Program, like building a 
garage or preparing a great meal, requires numerous small steps 
that need your attention. Also like building a garage or 
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preparing a great meal, it helps to have a battle plan. Below 

I ■ ■ • . . . ■ ' . 

we have prepaifed "a timetable to follow once an agency has 
• ■ I . 

decided to sponsor a Father's Prosram and has hired 
facilitators. The .first timetable outlines tasks to be 
accomplished before the program begins. The' second timetable 
outlines the tasks to be accomplished oii the day of the program. 
In this example, the program 'runs from -10 'a.m. unlRl noon on 
Saturdays. ^ . ■ V- 



Things to do Before the ^irst Meeting . ' 

1. Two months before . Begin Awareness activities. Send 
out fliers, brochures, or announcements to hospitals, 
schools, or infant intervention centers that serve 
young children wit^i^ special needs and their p^irents. 
Send announcements to local radio stations or 
newspaperSi In your announcements to agencies, let the 
directors know that you are inte»?ested in s*pe]||j.ng to 
their agency's parent group about theiFather's Progr^am. 

,2. One and ong-half months before . nSgin Recruitment 
activities. Visit parents' groups to talk about, the 
Father's Program. Contact agency directors by phone to 
establish a referral policy. 

3. One month before . Identify childcare providers and the 
first guest speaker. " 
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4. One week*before . Prepare introduction to the' Father's 
Forum. Plan activites for fathers, and children. If 
necessary, begin to collect equipment and supplies 



5. One day before . Prepare or plan snack. 



6 • 

needed for activity. 



/ 
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4^lhat to do on Program Day 

8:30 a.m. Staff arrives. Set up childfare room, 
arrarige ^ chairs in room where fathers wfll/ 
meet^ during the Father's Forum and the guest 
J ■ ^ • speaker presentation. Set up snack tables 

. and activity equipment. Prepare coffee, and 

set up snack. Set up table for name tags. 
, 9:45-10:05 Greeting. Be sure to arrive early enough so 

the preparation is over before fathers • 
, " arrive. This way you will be free to welcome 

' • fathers and cl^ildren. During thjs time, help 

fathers situate chi\ren in childcare. Show 
the fathers where the children will be, and 
therv introduce them ^o the childcare 
providers. 

- 10:,05-10:40 The Father's Fprum . Try to blgin this first" 
\ activity as close as possible to 'the 

"official" starting .time (in this case 10 
a.m.). This way fathers who are on time are 
not penalized, and yoif will not run out of 
tirfie due to a late start, 

' 213 •'" 
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10:40-11:05 Music and activity . Fathers rejoiji^thelr 

t ^ 

. . children ' to' learn iongs and enjoy 

activities. Often the music, ^ctiyities, as* 
well as the, snack are held in the same room 
as childcare. During this time, childcare 
workers will set iip the snack. , 

11:05-11:20 Snack . Be sure not t& let this .part .run too 
long so sufficient time is left for the guest ^ 
speaker. - 

11:20-12:00. Guest speakers . Children are usually left 
with \he childcare providers during this 
portion of the program. 

12:00-12:30 Although the p^gram ends at 12 noon to allow 
fathers who have other engagements to leave, 
many times fathers will wish to stay, talk, 
and ask guest speakers and 'facilitators 

* ' ^ specific questions that they did not bring up 
during the program. " Don't be in a rush to 
clean up and leave; many fathers share 
* information and ask {Juestioi»s at this time 

that thew are' reluctan t tcL ^ing up with a 
I groij^ Be sure to make yourself accessible 

> to fathers who may need to discuss concerns 
on an individual basi^. ^ 

12:30-1:15 Clean up ' . 
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Program Alternatives * ^ 

In previous chapters, we have described the Father's Program 
model, that has been successful for the pilot program and, with 
some/ modifications, the field test sites. For a number of 
reasons, the schedulies and activities we have offered may not be 

/ . 

right f^ your program. The purpose of" this chapter, then^ is 
to encourage you to adapt and tailor the Father's Program model 
to meet the- needs of the fathers in your community \i'th the 
resources you.have available. 

Father involvement is an important, albeit new, ■ concept^. As 
this concept spreads and changes from a novel idea to an 
e;?pected part of parent invollement programs, we ant'icipate that 
many models will evolve in order to best meet the p,articular 
needs of different groups of men and children to be served. 
This is both needed and' desirable; one model cannot meet the 
diverse needs of all fathers of Special heeds children.. 

The following variations of ^he Father's Program model may 
better meet your needs than vthe demonstration modeT we've' 
described (In future .'editions df this handbook we would like to 
publish additional variations that have worked for ot\er 
programs* We hope that you v/ill write us and let us know about 
adaptations you have found succes;5ful ) . ' 

Alternative times . In some communities, Saturday morning or 
afternoon meetings may not be feasible because of work, or 
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program schedule conflicts. When this* happens, meetings may need 
to be held in the evenings^ or at other times suitable for the 
fathers, the. obvious drawback af evening^ meetings for . fathers 
of young childrejp is the conflict* between the late hour and the 
child's bedtime. W evenings are the only possible tinres for 
hers of youj;i^ children, you may wish to consider a "fathers 
otTly" structure^^xplained later in this'^apter. 




, Alternative locations . If you ser\?yj^-^thers from more ^«frhan 
one school or intervention program, you may wijjj to consider 
varying the location, f^or instance if two schools on op.posit 
sides of a city are co-sponsoring the Father's Program, you may 
decide to alternate meetings so" fathers from one center are not 
burdened with a long drive for each meeting. A stable* location 
is usually preferable to constantly changing locations for a 
group -Of fathers from the same area. If^ hovyever, you draw 
fathers from sevefal schoolis. of intervention centers, they may 
■fenjoy meeting occasionally at different program locations to see 
what other ^pro'5rams have to offer. 

f * ■ 

Field trips . ■ The Father's Program shoul^ never become 
routine; field trips can provide ' variety, information, and fun 
for the fathers and children who participate. Fiield trtps fall 
into two general* types: informational and recreational . While 
fecreation^il fi^id trips will generally include the children. 
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irtformational ti|jps may or may not. Informational field trips 
may include a visit to a group home or a sheltered workshop to 
see what options ^ay be available to. special needs children in 
years to come; or a«»visit tg the state legislature fo lobby on 
behaln of children witlr special needs an(f*theiry families. 

'ea^ional field trips may i-nclude a visit to the zoo, ah 
aquarium, or a restaurant that" employs 'disabled^ persons; 
watching Special Olympic events; or swimming for dads and 
children. Field trips can offer group members a chance^ get 

to know each other better in a relaxied, casual atmosphere. 

■>.''.» 

' *■ 

Topical workshops . When fathers express an interest in a 
topic that will t'^ke longer to explore* than the time normally 
allotted for the guest speaker, an entire mee'ting'^|y be devoted 
to a special topical workshop.- Topics such as Public Law 

94-142, the lEP process, sibling concents,' or grandparent 

_ / . 

concerns are examples of issues that fathers may want to discuss 
at greater length than is possible in a regular meeting. 
Agencies M\d scheol districts may be able to provide you with 
speakers on topic\ concerning school -related laws and policies. 
Sibling or grandparent workshops may include a staff-moderated 
panel of family members. / 

'■ ■ • I. 

' One-time "Fathers Only" workshops . This variation on the 
Fa.ther's Program H- valuable when a group of fathers express a 
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tentative interest in a Father's Program. The following format ' 

has. been, used successfully with groups of fathers ranging in 

• size from six^ to^ eighty-five,^. Like • the 'F'ather'i ' Program, a 

Fathers Only workshop eneourages . fathers to shart their' 
* ■ ■ - 

1 — ^ ■ . ■ I 

experiences with other vfathers. For most fathers, this will be'^ 

a unique experience, ' . * 

Onemonth prfor to the workshop, fathers Should be contacted ^> 

.by mail, phone, or bbtt)^ and informed of -the upcoming workshop. 

You may wish to consider, inviting fathers from programs in the 

surrounding area. A sample 'of a letter for a fathers wOn^hop 



used by tji^ilot program is included in Appiendu C. Before the 
meeting, arrange th4 chairs in a circle and provide nametags, 
refreshments (sotjife programs provide 'pretzels and beer'.), and 
workshop sheets which outline the topics you wilV/over (see 
Appendix C). AS fathers filter in, greet them, -offer them 
nametags, coffee, -and' workshop sheets. Small talk and a 

r ■ , ' . 

relaxed, jovial attitude will go a long way to making the 

• % ■ 

fathers feel h. ease. After al lowing severaT minutes grace for 
fathers who are late, welcome the group, introduce yourself, and 
briefly explain the' purposes of the meeting: ' 

a chance to meet other fathers of ^special needs 

childj^en; 

an, opportunity to discuss their common experiences' and 
interests with oJ:her men who understand the joys and 
challenges of beinci the father of a specidl needs child; 
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* a chance to ask questloiw about schools, programs, 

'Services, and policies that affect ; children with 

". special needs. \ - 

Following tHis brief introduction, i^iitecide how many groups of 

fathers vou will ha.ve.' Assign the fathers to two groups if the 

total number of fathers is over 12. Between 6 to 9 members in a 

.^roup is considered optimal for allowing a diversity of 

experiences and opinions, and still providing each father a 

chance to have his say. 

■ " ■ ■ i; 

• Ask the fathers to introduce themselves an^ tell the group a 

little abt)ut their child and their family. Tell them they may 

use the questions on the workshop sheet, but that they do fiot 

need to . restrict themselves to those questions.. During the 

introductions, the experiences that one father shares will often 

elicit comments from othet* fathers who have "similai 

experiences. vAs long you do not let one father's concerns 

dominate the groUp, this ensuing interchange of comments and 

questions* can lead to. a rewarding discussion for the 

participants. You, as the workshop facilitator, should assure 

that aJl fathers have, a chance to talk (see chapter on The 

Father's Forum):, and be sensitive to requests for . information 

that cannot be answered by the group. After the meAl^ing you can 

; discuss the best wa^ fdr fathers to obtain the tnformation they 

requested during the meeting. . 

''4 
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At the end of the worlcshop (allow at least two hours for an 
in-depth discussiori), close the meeting by 'making a few summary 
comments. You may wish to remark on the array of concerns, 
challenges, and joys facing families of special needs children 
that you have heard during the workshop. Also, because most 
* participants have never met with other fathers before, you may 
ask them for their reattion to this type bf workshop. If you 
are interested in providing additional meetings, you can ask if 
they would like to meet again. it ten evaluations from the 
fathers can also give you valuable feedback on the fathers' 
reactions to the workshop. AO: example of an evaluation form for 
one-time "Fathers Only" ^rkshops can be found' in Appendix C. 

■ ■■ • 

"Fathers Only" programs .^ Some "^programs, because of time, 
location, or childcare confUqtS, may choose to meet without 
children. These programs can be run essentially like the 

9 

Father's Program model presented in previous cJj^pters, except 

* 

that more. time will be available for The Father's Forum and the 
•guest » speaker. . Other programs that are an outgrowth of a 
Fathers 'bnly Workshop, may continue meetings for the fathers for 
the first few meetings, and then gradually add guest speakers 
and children's activities to the program's agenda.' 

Children at alternate meetings . Tlie Inclusion of children 
at Father's Program meetfhgs- adds a special dimension. These 
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meetings can become a cherished time for father and child; 
fathers can watch other children in action and use other 
fathers' styles of interaction as models for their own behavior; 
meanwhile, mothers get a little time off. Still, lack of 
resources for childcare may mak6 it difficult to have children' 
attertd each session. An alternative tp not involving children 
at all would be to have children attend with their fathers at 
"every, other ;neeting. The meetings for fathers and children can 
focus .on recreational, child-centered ac>;ivities and. guest 
speakers who enjoy having children present to demonstrate ^heir 
topics, such as physical therapists, 'dentists, music therapists, 
or preschool teachers explainir\g how. to select toys for 
children. At alternate rtleetings, fathers, can devote their time 
to The Father's Forum activities and guest speakers who address 
issues, policies, and services of group interest. 

Special events. . Special events may be functions ,for the 
whole family, just for mothers and fathers, or just for 
fathers. These special events add "'life and excitement to the 
Fatlwr's • Program; they also can expand a family's base of 
support . 

All-family functions are special events where dads and 
children are joined by sibs, mom'?, grandparents, uncles, aunts, 
•and maybe a close neighbor or two. The Father's Program pilot 
effort-tiosts three all-family events each year. „ In December, a 
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Winter Holiday party features a pot-luck bruneh, entertainment 

(perhaps clog-.dancing or a Juggler), sing«alongs, and, of 
* ■ 

course, a visit'from Santa. The Spring Fling also has a brunch, 
art proj[ects, egg hunts, and a visit from all the barnyard 
animals we can find. A summer picnic at a nearby beach or other 
scenic spot marks our end-of-the-year get-together. 

While these are definitely recreational and social 
gatherings, these special events perform several important 
functions. Meeting other families carv strengthen a familiy's' 
'Social network, decrease their isolation, and provide 
information and models for coping with a handicapped child. 
Mothers meet one another and talk about their chi.ldren; siblings 
play with other siblings and other special needs kids; 
grandparents meet other grandparents and see that .families of 
children with handicaps can function successfully. One of the 
all-f^lly parties was a revealing experience for one 
grandparent we know. Prior to t,he event, he thought that 
handicapped children were born into poorly cared for, 
undesirable families. This misconception made it difficult for 
him to accept his grandchild's diagnosis. After attending an 
fill-family party and seeing the competent, caring families who 
attended, his notion about handicappepd children cha/iged 
dramatically. During the party l^e approached a facilitator and 
expresed interest In volunteering time to work with handicapped 
chlldrenl 
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Other special events may be held for moms and dads only, 
such as dinner at. a restaurant employing disabled people,, or an 
evening party without the kids. Taking in a local basketball or 
football game may be an enjoyable event just for dads. An 
annual ham and eggs breakfast for fathers (jnly is a special 
event at the pilot Father's Program. Fathers help prepare the 
breakfast and there is plenty of time for leisurely 
conversation. Sometimes there is a guest speaker. 

Special events can enrich a program's schedule and help ifiake 
the program vital and meaningful to all family memberr; The 
program alternatives presented in this chapter are examples of 
how you can taij^r thai program to meet the needs, and interests 
of the fathers you serve given yie resources you have 
available. Father involvement is an evolving concept. We ho^e 
you will be creative in making furt,her adjustments in order to 
offer your gcoup of fathers and children a responsive, viable 
program. ^ . 
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Chapter q\ 
• Evaluating Your Program 



Programs will have different needs for evaluation data . 
i^ormation on the effect the " program ha's. had on the 
participants: Most basic will .be the leaders^ need to satisfy 
their cur i<)sity >ih€ther all their work' and time have benefite(t 
the parents ^they have served. If a Father's Program is being 
supported by a community agency, the leaders will probably have 
to account far how the agency's funds are being used, and what 
irtipact they are having on the program participants. Father's 
Programs that are affiliated with universities or other research 
institutions may be involved in more extensive evaluations that 
reflect the resources and philosophies of the researchers who 
are assigned to study the programs. 

The Seattle Father's Program wdls develope^inder a federal 
grant which required that we evaluate the impact of the 
program. We therefore implemented a .very extensive study of the 
families, and we are continuing to follow up on these families 
through a ^si^sequent federal research grant we have obtained. 
It would be unrealistic for most Father's Programs to attempt an 
evaluation as extensive as ours, which required families to 
complete an 'annual 1-2-hour-long assessment piPckage, and a staff 
of researchers to prepare and analyze the data. We will 
describe at the end of this chapter the approach we took, and 
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the results we have obtained thus 'far. But we expect few 

* ■ , ■ ■ 'i . 

Father's Programs to follow our levaluafion model, simply because 

they will not haye the tim^ or the money. 

Pre-Post Alternatives ^ 

Choosing measures . All Father's Programs will be' able to 
find the resources to conduct a very short and simple evaluation 
in the form' of a pretest and a posttest at the beginning^iand end 
of a program year. Program leaders may want to select one of 
the assessment measures we used in our. program for this pre-post 
evaluation. For example, if ybu are most interested in finding 
out how the program affected the father's depression or the 
family's qoping patterns, you could ask the fathers to complete" 
the Beck Depression Inventory or the Family Environment Scale. 
If you aye most interested in developing fathers' social 
supports, you may want to use the Inventory 6f Parent's 
Experiences, which measures change in this area. 

Many programs may want to measur* variables that we did not 
address in our evaluation plan. One area of interest might be 
fathers' problem solving skills related tp being a parent of a 
child wit«»rspecial needs. We would expect that the information^ 
fatrpers P^elve tluring the program meetings, and the experiences 
they share with other fathers will help.- them locate the 
resources in their community they need to cope with the special 
needs of their child and family. Our staff are developing a 

!• 

\ • . 
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problem-solvHvjigmeasure we will use in our long-term research, 
and we would be happy to share that measure with others. There 
are also similar measures that have been developed by other 
researchers, and program staff who have accessto university 

libraries or consultants may wish to review several 

■>> . 

problem-solving instruments before they sfelect the one most 

«. 

suitable for thair program. ' ' ' . . 

Many programs will want to include a; very practical; 
evaluation that is "directly referenced to the program's 
content. This type of criter*on-refecenced evaluation has to be 
tailored individually to each program and its site. You would 
begin to develop this kind of measure by reviewing your agenda 
for the program year prior to tihe first, meeting. Ident.ify 
topics, activities, and speakers you will have on your agenda 
and the kinds of information and skills you expect fathers will 
obtain fr'om those activities. Then draft some questions that 
will reflect what you think fathers will learn from those 
presentations. For exaiple, if yoiij are planning to teach 
fathers games they can play with t^eir children, one question 
mighf be: 

How much time do you spend^\in a typical week, playing 
^ with your special child? 
If you plan to invite a guest speaker to talk about respite 
care, you might 4sk: 

% » 

w . • • • 
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Do you know how to obtain services through youjr' state's 
respite care program? 



If you plan activities and speakers -that you hopelwill increase 
fathers' involvement in their children's school progHatms, a good 
question to ask would be: 

In the past year, ftow many times have you visited your 

child's school? " 

<& or , 

Have you attended an lEP meeting at your chTld's program?' 

Interpret i-ng your results . When you coTlect pre-post data 
on your group of fathers, you will want to test the hypothesis 

* ■ . * 

about the difference between their scores on the meaSflf"es before 
they entered your program, and after they participated in your 
program. Social scientists who. attempt to test theic hypothesis 
'b,egin by assuming that their hypothesis is not true. This, 
assumption is called the null hypothesis. ' . . - 

The statistical test social scientists often use to test the 
null hypothesis, or to determine whether the difference between 
pre and post results are significant is called a t-test. This 
tesli is a ratio of the difference between the two set^^f score 
means and the variation of the two sets of scores. The t-test 
is relatively simple to calculate, and can be done with a pocket 
calculator.. We recommend, however, that you try to find someone 
in your community who can analyze your data for you. If there 
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is a college or university nearby, you c(juld contact the 
sttitistics, education, psychology, or social science depart^ 
to find ou'r if someone on the faculty or a graduate student 
could help yoli analyze your data. This might be a good project 
for a graduate student, and you probably would not need to have 
a large special budget to pay a consultant. Of course you will 
want ^to o"f fer your statistical aide whatever you can to show 
your appreciation, be it a consultation fee or simply a .letter 
acknowledging the individual's help and contribution ta your 
program. . 

Our Evaluation Plan and Results j 

As we explained, we planned an extremejy comp^rehensive 
evaluation of the Father's Program. We .worked with our 
consultant. Dr. Mark Greenberg, beginning several months before 
we received our federal grant. In fact, we are still waVking 
with him now, after our grant has ended, to complete analyzing 
data from our final posttest. 

The hypothesis we set-out to test was that the Fatji^r's 
Program would have an Jmp^ict on the ^Stress and depression /levels 
and social support of fathers in the Program and their wives. 

\ 

Because there were really no examples of evaluationf designs for " 
fathers programs that we could follow, we also hoped to identilj^ 
a convenient aa^ reliable assessment plan that others could use 
to evaluate their programs- We chose a total* of 10 measures in 
all which we. asked our families to complete in the first year of 
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the federally funded i^ogram. We ||ater reducpid the number of 
measures to 7. The two matrices included in Appendix D indicate 



the measures we used and the parent domains they were used to 
describe. A description of these measures is also appended. 
Copies of these measures, can be obtained- by writing to the 
individual authors, or by .writing to us at the University of 
Washington. 

f t 

At this time we are able to share the results of our initial 
pre-post-test of fathers and their wives. For the benefit of 
researchers wjjiTfrRiv be reading this, w6 used a series of on^v/ay 




ANCOVAs/'llHaJi chilcK's age, father's occupation, and father's 
education as covariates to examine the effects * of program 
participation on fathers. Child's age a/Sd mother's education 
were used as covariates to assess the effects on mothers. 

To summarize briefly our findings, fathers who participated 
in the program had depression scores that were lower than those 
for newly enrolled fathers. They also' reported less sadness, 
fatigue, pessimism about the future, and guilt, -and more 
satisfaction, and better decision-making ability. Wives of men 
enrolled in the program 'also reported lower feelings of failure, 
ahd more positive feelings of attractiveness than wives of newly 
enrolled fathers. Fathers in the program and their wives also 
reported less stress due to the child's incapacitation compared 
^to newTy enrolled fathers. 
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the program also appeared to have positive effects on the 
social supports of parents involved in the program. Program 
fathers reported more satisfaction with people they could share 
their most private feelings with, and g)«eater satisfaction with 

their .religious and neighborhood involvement. Both fathers in 

■ ' ' ' * ■ 
the (program and ti their wives reported more satisfaction with 

people to share good/happy times with, and in^lves of program 

fathers reported more satisfaction with the amount of time they 

J\di6 to themselves compared to wives of newly enrolled fathers. 

These are preliminary results, but* they |areC"pT^ising, 

particularly because the fathers we evaluated h^ not yet 

experienced the fully refined program; these data reflect the 

ifliTaet of th€ pilot program only.* Readers who wish more 

information on this evaluation are referred to Vadasy, Fewell, 

Meyer and Greenbeng (1985) in Analysis and Intervention in 

Developmental Disabilities, Volume , pp. 
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Appendix A 
Activ e Listening 

What It Is and Is Not 

As a Father's Program facilitator, you will be called upon 
to lead discussions, act as a role model for other fathers, and, 
on occasion, speak to fathers of newly diagnosed handicapped 
children. Active listening is a, valuable sKill that will help 
you become more effective in these roles-ra| well as in your 
roles as husband, father, and friend. 

Listening is attending to what someone says; we usually 
think of it as a passive activity. Active l,istening requires 
that the listener attend very carefully to what the speaker is 
saying. The active listener tries to understand the speaker's 
feelings and to clarify what the speaker is trying to say. The 
listener does not add his own thoughts, 'Opinion, or advice. He 
simply, listens and then reflects back to the speaker 1[<{hat he 
thinks the speaker was trying to say. 

, For example, a father ffom your program tells you: "Weekends 
are becoming pretty crazy at our house. Both Bobby, my 
5-year-old with Down syndrome and his sister. Sherry - she's 8 - 
are home all day and they fight like crazy. When they do that, 
Jill, my wife, gets real upset and she starts yelling. I'm sure 
not looking forward to ChristmM vacation." 



Let'^ look at three possible responses to this father's 
statement: 

Facilitatoil^* A: "Sounds like what your family'% 
experiencing is pretty normal for kids - handicapped or 
not. It may not be a lot "of fun now, but don't worry, 
they'll grow out of it. I know - I've been there." 

« 

Facilitator B: "Siblings of handicapped kfds 
often have special concerns and sometimes ^behaviors 
resulting from those concerns." Why don't you bring 
Sherry to the next SEFAM SIBSHOP on December 15th?" 

Facilitator C: "You're afraid that Christmas 
break will be one long tense weeRend." 

i ' • • ' . 

Which response do you th'ink is t-he most appropriate? 

Facilitator A sought to reassure the" father. While well 
intentioned -and perhaps true. Facilitator A's response has the 
effect of glossing over the father's concerns and "gently closing 
the door on further discussion. • . * 

Facilitator 8 iittempted to provide a solution to the 
'father's problem. There are many different ways to approach 
this problem, and the facilitator may be lucky enough to offer a 
solution that sounds right for the father--but then again it may 
be all wrongi If the father rejects t^he facilitator's solution, 

ft 

he wtU have no incentive to continue talking to the facilitator 
and exploring the situation. 
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. Facilitators A and B, trying to reassure and provide 
solutions for the father, commit two of what Dr. Thomas Gordon, 
author of the highly recommended Parent Effectiveness Train 1nq ,j^ 
calU the "Typical Twelve" blocks to communication, 'here's a 
list of Gordon's 'ITypical Twelve" with examples of responses a 
facilitator could make. These, responses can effectively shut 
the door on conversation with a father (wife, ' friend, child) who 
has approached you for- help. They can convey a lack of 
acceptance, trust, or faith that, with help, the person can come 
up with his own best solution to his concerns. 

1) Ordering, directing or eommandincr^ ^'^ 

e.g., "You *2\Bn't deny grandparents the right to see 
^ their grandchildrenl" 

"Quit feeling sorry for yourself I" 

2) Warning, admonishing or threatening , * 
e.g., "If you don't enroll your baby in an intervention 

program, she'll really be at risk for developmental 

>, • » 

V delayl" 
k) Exhorting, moralizing, preaching* . 

e.g., "You shouldn't feel like that..." 

. \. • 

^) Adyjsing, giving solutions, or suggestions . 

fe.g., "Why don't you invite the grandparents over for 

« 

breakfast afjfr church and then tell them about Mike?" 
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5) . Lecturing, teaching, giving logical argument . 

f e.g., "I think you '.11 find that having t handicapped 

ba^y will bring you and your wife closer together than 

ever before/' 
e) Judging, cr^iticizing, disagreeing, blaming . 

e.g., "Bil/1, that just doesn't make sense." 
% Praising,, agreeing . 

e.g., "Well, you appear to me to be doing a pretty good 

job handling Sharon's problems." 

8) Name-calling, ridiculing, shamiaaJ " « 
e.g., ''That's ridiculous. Anybody can see that there 
i5 alqt of affection in your family." 

9) Interpreting*, analyzing, diagnosing . 

e.g.,j "You're just saying that because you're hurting 
alot -right now." 

"You really don't believe that at all." 

10) Reassuring, sympathizing, consoling . 

e.g., "You will feel better about it in the morning." 
"I. think your daughter will come around to your point 

of view."* . . 

1 1 ) Probing, questioning, interrogating . 

"Did the doctor say something to make you feel angry?-" 

12) Withdr)iwirig. diUracting. humoring, diverting , 
e.g., "Well... on to happier subjects..." 
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It can be devastating to read through the "Typical Twelve* 
because, we all gse some, if not : all, of them at one time or 
another. Some of the approaches, H^e, reassuring and 
questioning, may seem natural and helpful; indeed, in some . ' 
situations questioning -and reassurance may be very appropriate. 
If the speaker is, unclear or distraught, a question may help the 
listener better understand the speaker's concerns. It is better 
to ask a question' than to pdCftend to understand a confusing 
statement (Egan, 1982). Open-ended questions such as "I'm 
sorry. K think I lost you. Could you go over that again?" . 
indicate that the listener wants to understand what the speaker 
has to say.' Other quesitions can help define the • speaker' s f s 

m 

concern. A question such as "Let me see if I understand you 

correctly; you're saying that Mike didn't have seizures before 

the operation?" can give the listener a more complete idea of v ^ 

the speaker's concern. Questions are misused when, they are used 

too often or are used, detective-style, to solve the speaker's, 

problem. 

We usually offer reassurance to let the^ listener know that a , * 
situation really is or Mil become acceptable. Yet, this form ' 
of reassurance is of limited value to the speaker because it 
ignores how the speaker feels right now . On the other hand, the^ 
empathic statements used in active listening acknowledge and 
convey acceptance of the speaker's problem. Reass^irance is most 
valuable 'when it restores a person's confidence, and active 
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listening can help restore a person's confidence in his ability 
to find an acceptable solu-tion to his problem. 

. F.acilitator C does ''not offer the father a solution to his 
pro()lem. He reflects the father's concerns without offering 
opinions or advice, this is a safe . procedure for two reasons. 
If the listener understood^ the speaker's problem accurately, the 
speaker is given a "green light" to continue talking about his 
concern. If the listener misunderstood the concern, the speaker 
will have a Qhance to correct him. The speaker could reply 
"Well, it's not the Christmas vacation l*^ so worried about, but 
my wife." ^ 

Non-Verbal Encouragement .. ' 

This reflective approach also lets the speaker "think out 
loud" and often find a . solution to hi;s concerns that is most 
appropriate to him. Facilitators can give fathers permi^ion to 

■ •j 

think out loud and can keep the doors of communication open 
witho.ut saying "Tell me more." Gerard Egan (1982) lists five 
ways a listener can non-verbal ly let the speaker know that you 
are interested in what h6 has to say: , 
^ IJ Face the speaker directly ,r tet your posture show that 

you are interested and that tbe speaker, has your full 
attenJ 



r 



ten/ion. 
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2) Adopt an open posture . • A listener with tightly crossed 
legs and arms folded across his chest does not 
communicate that he is open to the speaker's thoughts. 
If you adopt an open, relaxed position, you can help 
the listener relax and feel that you are receptive to 
wha^ he has to say. . 

3) Lean toward the speaker jfeep it is appropriate . Take 
care that you' are not so relaxed that you present a 
slouched "laid back" position that can communicate 
disinterest. If you incline your body slightly toward' 
the speaker, you can let him' feel that you are involved 

v^n what he is saying. 

4) Maintain eye contact . Your eyes, like your posture, 
let the speaker know you are "with him." If you don't 
look at the speaker, he will begin to feel that you are 
not attending to what he is telling you. 

5) . Try and be relatively relaxed while engaging in these 

behaviors . Mo^t of us probably follow most of these 
common-sense rU|les naturally when We listen to others. 
Become aware of rules that make you available to a 
speaker and practice them the n6xt opportunity you have 
to listen. 

♦ * • •. ' 

Other non-verbal behaviors, when used appropriately, 
encourage speaker^ to continue talking; these include body 
gestures such as nodding the head, tilting the body, or knitting 
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the eyebro||^. Very short > verbal responses or "empathetic 
. grunting" Mn also encourage the speaker to explore his concerns 
: further. Examples may include "mmm...,'" "uh-huh," j "ah," "oh," 
etc. Higgler on the "evolutionary chain" of listening behaviors 
^Ipf^sliqrt one-, two-, or three-word phrases that let the speaker 
know that you are still with him. Phrases like "I see," "yes," 
"is that right," "no kidding," "really," "wow I" can encourage a 
reticent speal^er to continue talking. 

sfime fathers ne^d an explicit invitation to talL Here are' 

* -I ' ■ 

some invitations that are recommended by Dr.. Gor'don: 

"What's your point of view on this?" - 
"Let's hear what you have to say." ... 
"This seems like something impor\:ant to you." 
.-~4- / "I'd like to hear about it." \ 
"Shoot, I'm listening;" ^ • 
"Sounds Tike you've got something to say about this." 



s Reflecting the Speaker's Concerns 

\^ All of the listening behaviors discussed ,so far encourage 
, \thev speaker to continue to speak. The, listener remains 
essentially passive and does not interject his own' thoughts 
opinions, keeping the focus on the speaker's concerns. While 
it's possible to be helpful to a listener with these few passive 
» 1 is tending j techniques, a J'far mpre valuable technique requires 

\ ;^ •■ . ■ ' ■ • ^ 

that th^ listener assume a more active role. , ' 

r. 
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Active listening, like empathic passive listening, requires 
that the listener not add his own advice, sympathy,. arWnents, 
or solutions but reflect the speaker's^ Consider these examples: 

Speaker ; "You know, when you're getting ready for your 
first baby, and trying to do everything right, you car{'t 
help, but have dreams for your -Md... And then this happens. 
It's just not fair." 

Listener ; "You've been »;obbed of your dreams for your son's 
future." 

Speaker ; "Nothing personal, mind you, but I really don't 
see how meeting with a group of other fathers is* going to 
solve my problems. I don't think anything can do that ." 
Listener : "Righ't now, things are looking pretty black. 
You're not sure anything can help you 4 

In each case, the listener does not deny the speaker's 

feelings, does not challenge him, and does not try to solve his 

problem for bim. Instead he repeats the cqre of the speaker's 
message, what the speaker is really saying. 

Practice Tips ^ 

The only way to become proficient at active listening is to 
practice it. I ^^^\(^ it is possible to use 2^tive listening 
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often. You cart practice listening to youV* spouse describe her 
tiring day, or your friend gripe about his job. Remember that 
active listening is not only used with problems; Fpr example, 
consider this example: » • 

t ■• 

• r ' > 

k 

Speaker ; "The doctor said Brian probably won't have to come 
in for any additional heart surgery." 
Listener ; "You're really relieved about that." 

« 

Speaker ; "You bet." 

f ' . \ ' ■ 

i 

* i 

Below are a few guidelines that will help you practice 
listening skills: 

- Don't parrot the speaker . The speaker needs a listener, 
. not a tape recorder. An example: 

r 

Speaker ; "Those teachers at Susie's school-- they're 

- ^ 

so negative. Tliey really, make me mad."^ 
listener^ 'JS»^e*s teachers really make you mad." 

V 

It can be very disconcerting for the speaker to hear his"*t)wn 

• » 

words echoed back to him, and it may. stop him from continuing. 
The listener would be more effective if he tried to reflect what 

'I 

he understood the speaker to say; 
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Listener:" "You're apnoyed that Susie's teachers 
so pessimistic about her." 



Use variety of words to tell the speaker you understand 
^^\v his message . There are many more emotions than 
happiness, sadness, angei^, or concern, and -the listener's 
job is to clarify these feelings for the father. 

Table ; .lists some words that make finer emotional 

distinctions; we have adapted the list from a 
Parent-to-Parent training packet. 
- Avoid beginning empathic statements with the phrase "I 
hear you saying... " This overused phrase has become a 
cliche and it can be so jarring that it can stop the 
speaker from 1 isteniijg to. you or proceeding. When you 
are actively listening, you will think the phr^ise "I hear 
you saying..." but reflect back what you understand the 
f*.ther has said. 



Speaker : "I'm really a mess. One minute I'm high and 
happy, and the next minute I'm doWn in the dumps. I 
never know what^s next." 

Listener : .(Thinking: I. hear you saying.. .) "You 
fe^l like you're on an emotional rpl lercoasfter that 
you can't predict." 
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Keep your eibpathic statement^^ brief . Egan recommends 
that you make frequent* but brief responses to the 
speaker. Unnecessarily long responses like the following 
Change the focus, from the speaker's self-exploration to 
the listener's attempts to understand the speaker. 

Speaker ; "You know, we can't even afford this chfld. 
It was going to be hard enough meeting living expenses 
even if she wasn't handicapped. Now we have all sorts 
of extra expanses." 

Listener : "On top of all the .typical expenses thajt a 
yoUng family has — food, shelter, transportation, 
•heating bills, . now you have to cover all of Liz's 
expenses for therapy, equipment the whole bit. You 
weren't sure where the money was" going to come from if 
L^ hadn't been handicapped, and now you')«e really 
confused." _ 

A lean, less self-conscious and more faci litative reply 
might be: a 

4 

V 

V 

Listener ; "You're' overwhelmed and you don't know 
where the money will come from." 
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Give yourself time to think , ^ou can avoid long-winded 
responses like the one above if you give yourself time to 
think before responding. If a listener is giving a 
speaker his entire attention ^- truly listening actively 
it will be difficult to immediately respond with, a 
brief, thoughtful statement. Give yourself a few seconds 
before responding. Doi^'t worry about pauseiS; chances are 
you will notice them, much more t^an the speaker will. 
Know when and when not to actively listen . Certain- 
comments and questions call for direct replies or 

/ 



answers, not active listening. 



Speaker : "When<boes the next Father's Program meet? 
Listene r: "You are curiods ^ about the Father's 
Program's schedule." 

Obviously, this father does not need active listening as 
much as he needs a straight answer. 

Speaker : "Janet and I are concerned th<it Sarafi is 
Stlll'not talking. She's our first, so we don't know 
whether, that' s normal or not." 

Listener : "Is there a speech therapist at her 
school? If not, I have the phonie ' number of a 
therapist who call assess her language anti explain to 
you and Janet normal speech acquisition." ' 
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Don't attempt tx> practice active listening tf you. don't 
have sufficient time to spend on it. If a father raises 
a concern as syou are trying to get to the airport on 
time, make an appointment to talk to him another time 
rather than try to address the father's need then .and 
there; Active listening takes time. 

Also keep in mind that not all fathers will want to open 
up their concerns for active listening. Some people with 
problems won''t want to talk about them, or not at the 
present time. Their. rights need to be respected. 
Express empathy through your tone, manner, and language . 
A subdued monotone response to a father's excited account 
of his trip to another city for his child's special 
surgery will not make him feel that you understand his 
feelings, even if your words are correct. 
A dry, academic response to s blue-collar father's 
statement also may not make the father feel like you 
understand his position and feelin^gs-.' Your tone, manner, 
and. language must convey to thp speaker that you are 
"with him." " 

I 

I 
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- Be natural . 

You "will eventually be abl0 to weave your active 

listening skills into your everyday speech, and you'll 

begin to forget you are using a special techniqueT If 

this is your first encounter with active listening, this 

may seem like an impossible tasit. Practice your skills 

• whenever you can; there's a good chance you'll be 

rewarded for it* Once you "open the door" to 

conversation, you may discover things about your wife, 
i 

friend, or child that you never knew before. As you 
listen for the core message the content and feeling 
you may discover more about yourself and your own 
feelings. Parents-Effectiveness . Training (P.E.T.) courses 
can also help refine your acti-ve listening skills. Th^y 
are occasionally offered by school districts. In some 
citirt, "Parent Effectiveness Training" is listed in the 
White pages of the phone diriectory. 

Benefits and Limitations of. Active Listening 

In the The Father's Forum group, active listening can be 
used to help a father clarify his concerns; it can also be used 
•throughout the discussion to. check on what you hear fathers 
saying. Active listen^jig will also be valuable when an 
individual father shares a personal concern with you. If you 
are also a father of a special needs child, your experiences 



will bring a genuineness that will greatly 'facilitate your 
active listening. You may not be able to solvp a father's 
problem just by 'practicing active listening (indeed, some 
problems are unsolvable). Your empathy, however, will help the 
speaker share his concerns-i and this alone can have a cathartic, 
therapeutic effect. V 

A final caution. A<:tive listening" can't solve all 
problems. Some fathers will have more problems or more serious 
problems than active listening can solve, and they may need 
professional counseling. The counselor may also use active 
listening techniques, other techniques that may be more 
appropriate. Counseling is a specialized skill that requires 
training and supervised practice. Your active listening skills 
can help identify fathers who may need this more specialized 
help. . , 
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table A-1 



Emot jpDs : 

Happiness Sadness 



Tntenslty Elated 
Excited 



High 



Overjoyed 

Thrilled 

Exuberant 

Ecstatic 

Fired-up 

Delighted 



Anger 



Confusion 



Bewildered- 
Trapped 
Troubled 



Depressed Furious 

Disappointed Enraged 

% Alone Outraged 

Hurt Aggravated Elesperate 

Heart -brpk.eii# Irate Lost 

' Dejected Seething 

Hopeless Ripped off 

Sorrowful 
Crushed 



Medium 



Mild 



Cheerful 
Up 

Good 

Relieved 

Satisfied 

Contented 



Glad 
Content 
Satisfied 
Pleasant 

Fine 
Pleased 



Fear 

Intensity ^ Terr^ifled 
Harrifled 

Scared " ' 
Stiff 

High V - Petri fiecf 
Fearful 
Panicky ; 



Left-put 
Down ^ 
Upset , 
Distressed 
Regret 



Unhappy , 

Moody 

Blue 

Sorry ' 

Lost 
Bad 

Dissatisfied 

Weakjffess ' ^ 

.Helpless 
Hopeless . 
Beat 

Overwhelmed 

Impotent 

Small 

Exhausted 

Drained 



Sesentful 
^d 

Annoyed 
Frustrated 
Agitated • 
Hot 

Disgusted 

Perturbed 
Uptight 
Dismayed 
Put Out 

Irritated 
Touchey 



Power*ful 
Aggressive 
6ur|g-Ho * 

'Potent 
Super 

Forceful 
Proud 

' Determined 
Dynamic^ 



Disorganized 
Foggy . 
Misplaced. 
Disoriented 
Mixed>up 



Unsure 
Puzzled 
Bothere;d 
Uncomfortabl 

Undecided 

Baffled 

Perplexed 



Strength Guilt 



"Sorrowful 
Remorseful 
Ashamed 

Unworthy 
'^lorthless 
Rotten 



Scared Dependent Energetic' * Sbrry 
Frightened Incapable vCapajbl^ "LoWOown 
Threatened Lifeless . ^ tbnf id^rlt ^Sneaky 



Emotions ; 
^Happiness 

Insecure 

Uneasy 

Shocked 



Apprehen- 
sive 
Nervous 
Worried 
Timid 
Unsure 
Anxious 



Under-par 
Shaky 
Unsure 
Soft 

Lethargic 
Inadequate 



Anger 
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Sadness 

Tired 
Rundown 
Lazy 
Insecure 
Shy 

Unsatisfied Secure 



Cotifusion 



Persuasive '* 
Sure 



Embarrassed 



Durable 
Adequate 
Able 
Capable. 
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• Appendix B i 

The Role of the Sponsoring Agency 

■ 

Ageni:1es that sponsor a Father's Program will be those who 
recognize that having a handicapped child Is indeed a "family 
affair." They will recognize that fathers play an Increasingly 
vital role In the lives of their children/ and that fathers' 
needs like those of the* children's and mothers' — deserve to 
be addressed. The agency's role, then, wilt* be to help identify 
qualified staff 'to run the program, and to provide 
administrative and financial support. 

One of the attractions of the Father's Program Is tjiat it- 
need not be difficult or costly for an agency to support. If an 
agency already has access to the physical space (school 
classrooms or church daycare space) and preschool equipment, and 
toys, the participants in 'Father's Pfo^r'ams cc^n use them at 
times when they are usually net being used, such as on Saturda/s 

or evenings .-- times most convenient for fathers. 

♦ * . • 

Agency directors should const>der the expenditures - outlined 

below when cofts'ldering spo"nsOt*sh,1p of a Father's Program. Note 

that in, many state^, these costs may be offset by reimbursements 

from state developmental disabilities bureaus for the service 

provided to the child and her father. 
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Stipend for professional . facilitator - Unless t|iis 
facilitator is already an employee of the sponsoring agenpy (in 

which case "comp" time may be given for time ipent^ on the 

* ' I. 

program, or unless the facilitator iiS a volunteer (perhaps a 
graduate student running the pj?bgram for credit), the agenc>^ 
'will need to provide ' the professional facilitator with a 
stipend. Considering the responsibilities of the program, such 
as recruiting ntew fathers, securing gueSt" speakers, plfl^j|ig and 



ar^Wlp< 



running the prdgram, and maintaining contact. with par^Hfants, 
the facilitators' job can easily take one and one half days per 
program meeting. 

Stipend for father facilitator - The professional 
facilitator must commit tjie^ most, time to the program because he 
is responsible for almost all of the" responsibilities outside of 
the actual program session. The father facilitator will require 
a minimum of one half day per program session. The agency may 
find a father who is willing to volunteer his services.. 

Stipends, for childcare coordinator apd providers - In 
Chapter 3 on childcare, we describe tffe responsibilities of the 
childcare coordinator and providers. In Chapter 7 we also 
suggest alternatives if the sponsoring agency cannot locate or 
afford childcare providers or coordinators in ,*'the section on 



i^^r 



program alternatives. If an agency can afWrd to make childcare 
available, we estimate the need 'for a commitment of one-half day 
for the childcare coordinator an^ ftr ,each childcare provider. 
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. Stipends for quest speakers - Often, guest speakers will 
volunteer their tinf. Ifnot, they may require a small payment 
for their services. ' , • 

i . • 

'Snacks - Costs for snacks may be handled several ways: ,the 
agency ^.can pay for them; fathers can pay for them through a 
small contribution, they make ^^at the beginning of the program 
year, or fathers may take\turns preparing and bringing the^nack. 

Clerical assistance, postage, supplies - We usually mail 
notices to fathers in the Program announcinf'g upcoming meetings 
' and guest speakers. The costs for preparing these mailings and 
postage are usually minimal, and ^ire usually assumed^ by the 
sponsoring agency. * ' /. 



/ 



Sample Budget 

Below is a sample budget for one meeting- oi^ a fathers 
program. In this Sample, costs are^ offset by reimby6rsement from 
a state developmental disabilities bureau. The <^sts presented 
are only estimates. Actual costs for your program may be higher 
or lower, but use this budget to begin to planyyour expenses and 
how you will meet them. 



/ 

/ : 

/#•■ ■ ■ '\ 



4' 
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Stipends for: professional facilitator: $ 125 



father facilitator: 
childcare coordinator 
chlldcare provider #1 

V 

childcare providej^#2 
childcare provider #3 
guest speaker 
clerical assistance, 
postage, suppl ies 
donated, snack 



40 

35 
12 

12 ' 
12 • 

services donated 



(Ul/2 days) 
(1/2 day) 
(1/2 day) 
(1/2 day) 
(1/2 day). 
(1/2 day) 



donated by fathers 
236 



Reimbursement^ by state developmental disablTjties; 



reimbursement per dyad 
for 2 hours service 
number of father^^hild 
dyads served 



cost ^ * ^ 

minus reimbursement 
actual cost per 
program session 



.12 



$ 130 



$ 76 
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UMIVERSITY OF WAShlNGTON . * 

HEALTH SCmNCES CENTBR 

Information Services ^ 

.SEATTLE. WASHINGTON 98195 Por additional information contact Patricia F. Vadasy 
reuEPHONE (2oa) ^43- 3 6 2 0^ • (206 ) 543-4011 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ' . «' 

What happens to a father when he and his wife take their'newborn handicapped 
infant hoine from the hospital? .He often, feel's lonely, discouraged, and overwhelmed 
by the day-to-day challenges of caring for and .educat'ijag a handicapped chrU. He . • - 
wants to do everything be can to hejp his wife improve the quality of life for.their 
child, yet. he may not know where to'begin. • . 

A new three-year program at the Experimental Education Unit of the Child 
Development and Mental Retardation Center at the University of Washington* is designed 

jf ■*'»■..■' 

to'address the needs of fathers .and other traditionally underserved members of the 
young handicapped child's family.. Supporting Extended Family Members (SEFAM) will 
focus in its first year on the fathers o^andi capped infants lVom 0-36 months of 
age. " . ' 

Fathers and their infants meet every other Saturday morning from 10 to noon on 
the UW campus or in the fathers' communities. Saturday group sessions provide time 
■for fathers to share their concer/is about their children, and .opportunities for 
fathers to learn songs, dances, and exercises that help them discover new ways of _ 
enjoying their infants and contributing to the'ir development. Guest speakers' - 
are invited to talk to th^ fathers about concerns fhey have identified. Topks may ,. 
include dental care and nutrition for the handicapped child, toy selection, and ' 
planning' for the child's future. SEFAM staff members also meet with families 

individually in the evenings and-at the family's convenience. 

i ' * • ' 

One of the research '^oa Is of SEFAM is to study., the changes over time of the • 

patterns of family interaction as a result of participation in SEFAM activities.. 

Dr. Rebecca Fewell, associate professor of education in the area of special 
education, is thie director^of the SEFAM program. Don Meyer-an'd Gre§ Schell.-who 
have been involved in the pilot program for SEFAM Started three years ago at the £EU^ 
by Dr. Sam Delaney, are the project", coord i na tor and- famijy educator. Patricia 
-Vadasy is responsible for developing informational and curriculum mater icjls. SEFAM 
staff will expand the program in 1982-83 to include siblings and infants up to 48 
onths of age, and in 1983-84 to include awits, uncles, grandparents, and other 
elatives of handicag^ed children up to 60 months old. Staff are currently recruitipg 
fathers fc^r this year's activities. There is no cost to fainilies and all families 
with handicapped infants and toddlers are welcome. 

(more) . , ' 



SEFAM 
add one 



SEFAM staff welcome ipvUations from groups and individuals to discuss 
the program, and prospective families are welcome to observe a Saturday morning 
session. For addi^tional information, SEFAM staff can be contacted at 
(206) 543-4011. 

* . . tfM 

PFV * , 

10-23-81 
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WHAT IS SEFAM ? . ' 

SEFAM (Supporting Extended 
Family Members) is a program for 
families of handicapped infants and 
children. It is designed to help fathers, 
siblings, aunts, uncles, and grandparents 
interact more 'effectively with the 
handicapped child in the child's natural 
environment* 

SEFAM is a demonstration progrann 
funded, by the U.S. Department of 
Education's Handicapped Children's 
Early Educatiog Program (HCEEP). It 
is based on a successful 3-year pilot 
program that has been offered at the 
University of Wa^shington's 

Experimental Education CJnit— the 

Fathers and Infants/Toddlers Class. 
SEFAM will gradually expand upon this 
program by serving handicapped 
children up to agf 3, their siblings and 
other family members. 



WHAT nOES SEFAM OFFER FAMILIES 
2 o^flTH HANDICAPPED INFANTS ? ~ 

SEFAM .offers families an 
.opp^tunity to get together with other 
families, share their common concerns, 
and learn how to become more 
effective caregivers, educators, and 
advocates for the handicapped chilrf. 
Families learn how to interpret their 
infant's behaviors and better meet the 
■■' <rttlU'ii v^developmental needs. They 
learn how to take a more active part in 
their. child's education and prepare the 
child for participatidw in the community. 




HOW CAI^ I FIND OUT MORE ABOUT 
SEFAM ? * 

Families who are interested in 
SEFAM are invited to observe a 
Saturday morning session. A SEFAM 
*^taff member will be happy to talk 
with prospective families, or groups 
about; the program. Families are 
wel(Whne to call or write the SEFAM 
staff for a^dditionar information. 
Inquiries from other professionals, 
students, and teachers are also most 
welcome* 



Dr* Rebecca R, Feweir - Project Director 
Don Meyer - Project Coordinator 
Gr^g Schell - Family Educator 
Patricia Vadasy - Materials Developer 
Stephanie Prince - Project Secretary 

Supporting F.xtended Family Members (SEFAM) 
Experimental Education Unit WJ-IO, 
Child Development and Mental Retardation Center 
University of Washington^ Seattlef WA 9SI9^ 
(206)5^3-4011 
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WHO DOES SEFAM SERVE ? 

i , 

In the first year of the', program 
(1931-82), SEFAM will serve fathers of 
infants from birth to 36 months of age. 
In .Years 2 and 3, the program will 
expand to include: 

Year 2 - handicapped infants 
up to months of age and . their 
siblings 

# 

Year 3 - handicapped children up 
to 60 months of age and their 
aunts, uncles, grandparents, and ^ 
other family members. 

Families with cf)ildren having any 
kind of handicap are eligible to 
particip4te«'«». . 



ARE MOTHER^ INCLUDED ? 

Yes, mothers are invited to 
participate in many SEFAM activities; 
however, they are not th^ major focus * 
of this family program. Many parent 
programs are successfully meeting the 
needs of mothers of handica||>ped 
children. For example, Oiany 
programs meet during the day when 
fathers are usually not able to 
participate. SEFAM was planned 
specifically with fathers and the rest of 
the child's family in mind — to help 
them better understand and resgond to 
th^ child^s needs*. We antic IjJateNtwu-^ 



SEFAM will benefit mothers 4?y 
involving othQr family members in the 
carei and education of the handicapped 
child. 
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WHEN AND WHERE DOES SEFAM 
TAK4: PLACE ? '. ~" 

Families meet "every /Other 
Saturday morning from 10:00 to noon. 
Initially, meetings will be held on the 
Uniyejfsity of Wasrtington campus at 
tnp Experimental Education Unit of 
the Child Development and Mental 
Retardation Center, and will later 
move into locations in the families' 
communities. Individual family 
consultations will be arranged at the 
family's convenience. 




WHAT HAPPENS AT A TYPICAL 
SEFAM SESSION ? ' " 

At the beginning of the Saturday 
session, families share their 
observations and concierns about their 
child's development. Fathers talk 
about the things their ebild has done in 
the last week or tw<Jp and common 
problems are often identified. Fathers 
of olrfer infants often offer new fathers 
suggestions that are based* upon their 
experienced playing and coring for their 
\ infants. Fathers usually learn a song, 
\ dance, pr Exercise they can Use at 



home when they play with their childv 
Each week a different family member 
brings a snack to share with the 
group. Guest| speakers ai^e invited to 
talk to the group about topics the 
families have suggested. Topics have 
included: nutrition and dental care for 
the handicapped child; planning for the 
child's future; and selecting toys for 
the child. In an informal and natural 
setting fathers Kr^e helped to become 
more sensitive to the special needs of 
theil^ child, to better understand their 
child's ^ handicap, and to improve the 
quality of life for their child and 
family. One of the goals of SEFAM is 
to study changes across time in the 
.patterns of/ family interact^s as a 
result of participation . in SEFAM 
activities. ' 



IS THERE ANY COST FOR FAMILIES 
- TQ A;rTENO SEFAM SESSIONS ? ^ 

■ There is no cost to families who 
rake part in SEFAM, and families are 
invited to attend as frequently as 
possible given their busy schedules. 



WHAT IF MY CHILD fe ALREADY J 
feNROLLjED iN ANOTHER PROGRAM ? ^ 



The focus of SEFAM is on 
interactions between the family and. 
the child and, as such, ^ SEFAM 0 . 
complements other programs in which 
the child may be enrolled. Families 
whose children take part in ather 
educational programs are ^ ' most 
welcome In the SEFAM programV 



The fol|^inf person has expressed Interest in 

SEFAM'S Fathers Pj^ngram; 

Address 

.1 I V — — — — J- > 

City Zip 

Phone ■ 



Child's nAine 



Child's hdndlcap_ 
Mother's name ^" 



This card Is sent by 

►Representing 

Work phone 




A4ditional comments i 



1^- 



.Age. 



SEFAM coatacts: Don Mey^r, Greg Schell '543-4011 



T<fe following person has expressed interest 



in 



SEFAM's Fathers Program: 

Address 

Cl ty ' 

Phone 




Additionai^> common t'B : 



Child's name 


_ -Age 


Child's handicap 




Mother's name 


This card is sentjtjy 




Representing V 



ERLCam conSfigjj Don Meyer, dreg SchoXl 543-4011, 



Hjfie following person has expressed in^^est in 

SEFAM's Fathers. Prbgram:-__ t_ 

Address ' , 

City ' Zi p • 



Phone 



Child's name 



Child's handicaj 
Mother '.s name 



This card is sent by^ 

Representing ^ 

Work phone; 




Additional comments: 



-Age. 



SEFAM contacts : Dbn Meyer, Greg Scjiell 543-4011 



The followirig person has expressed interest in 
SEFT^'S Fathers Program; 

Add re s s ' ■ ' " . ■ ^ 

City : . Zi p 

Phone • 



Child '.s /name 



7 



Jige. 



Chjlld's' handicap^ 
Mother *^s name ^ 



This card is sent by 

Representing 

Work phone - 




Additional comments} 
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Dear Parents, 

• ■ ' ... 

On Tuesday^ February 15, 1983, at 7:00 p.m. the Child Development Center, 
Valley School of Special Education, and the Good Samaritan Children's Therapy 
Support Group will sponsor a special meeting for FATHERS ONLY. .Hosting this ' 
special program will be Don Meyer and -Greg Schell. Don and Greg have run the 
successful Fathers Program (SEFAM) at the University of Washington for the 
past five years and recently presented a ^'Fathers Only" workshop at the Down's 
Syndrome Congress Convention In Chicago for 85 fathers. 

Why are we offering a special meeting far fathers only? Becauie fathers of 
special needs children rarely have an opportunity to discuss their concerns 
and interests with other fathers who can fully understand the joys and challenges 
of being the parent of a child with special needs. Also, fathers often' have dif- 
ferent interests than mothers. For Instance, many fathers are particularly con- 
cerned about their children's future, and may have questions about wills/ trusts, 
employment opportunities, and residential facilities. At the Fathers Only meeting 
dads will have an opportunity to ask questions of c^her more "seasoned fathers as 
well as discuss their children, their children's handicaps and the effects the 
[landi caps have had orv' them and their families. 

If you have questions to ask, issues you would like to discuss, or Information 
to shar^ With other fathers, join us at Good Samaritan' Hospital's Olympic Room 
(across fif-om the cafeteria) at 7 p;m. on February 15 for an Informative and 
rewarding discussion of topics that affect us alTv„ 

Sincerely, 



FATHERS WORKSHOP 



DOWN'S SYNDROME CONGRESS 



NOVEMBER 1, 1982 

• ■ 

r . 

The Fathers Program is based oh the belief that fathers have the ' 
potential to be each other's best resources. The purpoile of this 
workshop is to introduce fathers of children with Down syndrome 
to other fathers. By sharing your experiences and interests, you 
will help all the group members develop a broader understanding <5f 
the special joys, toncerns and challenges that are a part of being 
.the father of a child with, Down's syndrome.*' ' ^ , 



We'll begin by asking each father in the circle to share with your 
grotip your name, whete you' live, and some information about your 
, son or daughter, such as age, school placement, etc. Feel free to 
ask each other questions and make comments, but pace yourself so 
everyone ^ turn. 

Listed below are some topics you may wish to address when discussing 
"your child: .. 1 ' \ 

- how did you hear about your' child' s diagnosis? I ' 

- what was your reaction to the diagnosis? i 
-■ was this different than your wife's reaction? 

- how did the child's grandparents react to the diagnosis? 
how ha§ being a special father changed your life? 

- ^what do you think your nonhandicapped children's biggest needs are? 

- what is your child's biggest challenge right now? / 

^y^" when you think about your child's future, what do you see? 
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We are asked to give Fathers.6i^l.y workshops from time to time. A little 
feedback from you will help us make tj[\em more vajjUable for the fathers wha 
attend.' ' \ 

1.^ General reaction to the work'shop. 



2. What aspect of the workshop was most helpful to you? ' 



h9 



3. What would ha^e ma^lqAhe meetiftg more valuable? 

4. What types of information would you like to receive? 



5. Was this a convenient time for you to meet? 



If not, when would it be more convenient for you to meet? 

6. Would you be interested in attending other meetinginTi^~tM~s~one?~ 

^ ■ ■ ^ 

If so, how often would you be interested in meeting? 

I . 

7. If you would like to attend tlie Fathers Program, please give ul the 

k ' ■ ° ^ ' 

following information so that ♦^e may ^notify you of future meetings: 

- your name, address, zip code, phone nu'mj)er • ^ 

■ ' ' ■ • ■ • . . ■ I 

- your child's name and age 
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SEFAM Individualizing Parent InvolveHient 



Do yoOj have questions about: 
1-1 Physician 



2. Physical Therapist 

3. Chi Id Developfliept 

4. Speech/Hearing Therapist' 

5. Genetic Counseling 

6. ' Nutrition 

7. Den taV Health 

8. Advocacy Groups 

9. Se^ Education for Handicapped 
Children 

10. Laws relating to Special Education 

11. School progrfims available for youir 
child' ■ 

—currentj^y'"^ 

^ —when-^/she' gets older 

12. How to find a program that meets 
the needs of vou and vour child. 

13. Respite care " ^ 

14. Tax information on deductions for 
handicapped children 

15. Availability of religious programs 
for your child / 

16. Specific^handicapping conditions 

17. Other . .jv .■ ■ 



YES 


NO 


1 : ■ : ^ ■ '—^ 

f COMMEHIS 






























\ 






■* • 
















- 








• 






' ^ ^ ^ ■ <■ 


















i 






— -t;-, 1 

■ ^ • 1 - '■ ■ • . .. 






• • r . .1 


1 


/ 
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(«ee other side) 
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sWam Individual Uing Parent Involl^einent 
pSge 2 , J . 



Would you Mke to have the opportunity to 
discuss: 

1. Concerns about how your child 
relates to the family 

2. Concerns about your child's 
future 

3. Concerns about the public's 
reaction to your child's handicap 

4. Concerns about how your life 
change or has changed 



Other 



YES 


NO 


■ (jlDMMENTS 


* 


■ ■ ■ ., :-V 






•* 








— ' ' 1 






if 
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APPENDIX D 




SUPPORTING EXTENDED FAMILY MEMBERS , ' 

(SEFAM) ASSESSMENT MATRIX 
Experimental Education Unit, WJ-1 0 
ChlTd Development and Mental Retardation Center 
and College of Education 
University of Washington 
Seattle. WA 98195 



''i%ther 



Sibling 



t 

* * 

V • 

SEFAM Family Measures 


Father's Role/Satisfaction 


Child's Behaviors 


Father/Child Interaction 


Father's Knowledge of Community Resources 


Father's Stress Level 


Father's Depression Level 


4-> 
O 

1 


Father's Support Systems 


• 


Mother's Role/Satisfaction 


Mother's Stress Level 


Mother's Depression Level 1 


Mother's Support Systems 


it 

Hi 


I Sibling's Stress Level 


1 
1 
J 

^1 
§11 

o 
<u 

Of 

oi 
c 

S 

•r- 

« 


Beck Depression Inventory 












X 












X 










Family Environment Scale 










X 






X 






X 




X 








Inventory of Parent's Experiences 


X 














X 




X 






X 








Questionnaire on Resources & Stress - 
, Revised 




X 






X 


X 


TTT" 








X 


X 








X 


karent Needs Inventory 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


















?\ 


rent's Role Scale 


X 


















X 














Teaching Scale 






X 




























In 


dravi dualizing Parent Involvement 








X 


























Deiiiosir*^ Form 



































SEFAM Staff: 

Dr. Refbecca R. FewelT, Project Director 
Donald J. Meyer, j Coordinator 
Greg Schell. Family Educator 
Patricia F. Vadasy, Materials Specialist 



October 198J^ 
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Suppftrting Extended Famny Membifs (SEFAMV i 
A Handicapped Chtjdren's Early Educdllon Program (HttEP) Project 
Experimental Education Unit WJ-10, Child Development |f|d Mental 
Retardation Center^ University Of Washington 9dTd5 

(206) 543-4011 . * 



SEFAM Staff: . 
Dr. Rebecca R. Fewell, Project Director 
Donald J « Meyer, Project Coordinator 
Greg Schell, Family Educator 
Patridla F. Vadasy, Materials Developer 



Family pleasures 
Being Used by the SEFAff Project 

.1983 



I 



The SEFAM program has taken an ecological appr6ach to providing services 
for the handicapped young child and the child's family' by Invblving fathers, 
siblings, aind other extended family members who have been traditionally viewed 
a$ playina mlnoi^oles In the .child's care and development. The program Is 
designed «nth the child's"^ entire family milieu In mind, and will Involve 
fathers, sibll-ngs, grandparents, and other family^ members In activities In 
succeeding program years. • 

•In order to determine the effectiveness of our program, SEFAM 's eva]luat1o| 
plari must have an ecological foqus, and therefore Include* assessmentSo of the, 
famtly unit In natuf^al settings, as well as measures of family s<A1a1 
Interactions. SEFAM staff, together -with the program's consultant. Dr. MarJc 
Greenberg, selected a*battery of Instruments to evaluate longitudinal chanj^^ 
In the family's stress and coping. Two concern^ guided our selections. 
First, we wanted to extend the scope of our evaluation beyon^ the mother *ch^1 Id. 
or father -child d^ad. Second, we wanted to, avoid the negative bias that has 
led ^, many* researchers to focus on family, pathology rather, than family 
strengths. We wanted a model that would enable us to Identify resources, that 
help families adapt an<l cope effectively after the birth oC ^ haiidlcappe'd 
child'. The measMres we selected enable us to focus on' four areas of family 
strengths described In the Folkman, Schaefer, and Lazarus (1979) model of- 
coping: Health/energy/morale; social networks; utilitarian resources; and 
general/specific beliefs about ability to cope. 



# 



The following tnatrix shows the Instruments we are using to assess these 
family domains. 





Health 
Energy 
MoraTe 


Social 
Networks 


Utilitarian 
Resources 


General /Spec If 1c 
Beliefs about 
Coolno 

W|# 1 1 IJf 


• 

Beck Depression 
Inventory 






■— -r- ^ 


• ' 0 

♦ 


Parent 

Needs 

Inventory 




X 

A 


> 


m 

^ ^ 


Questionnaire 

w f Willi W 111^ 

on Resources 
and Stress- 
Revised . 








t 


Inventory of 
Parents' -» 
Experiences 


X , 


X 


X 

w 


t* 


Family 

Environment 

Scale 






1 


t 

S 

« 


SEFAM 

Demographic 
Form 


4 ^ 


* * 


X 





In addition to these six measures, we are using several measures of family 
Interactions and home environments. The Teaching Scale Is being used to 
record ob$ervat1ons of father-child Interactions during a teaching task. The 
Parent's Role Scale Is being used to record each parent's responsibilities for 
child care and \home tasks and their satisfaction with their current 
arrangement. 

, .N ■ 

A total of nine measures are administered to SEFAM fath4rs^ both prior to 
.Intervention, and on a yearly schedule thereafter. Mothers are also asked to 
complete the Inventory of Parents' Experiences, the Beck Depression Inventory, 
the Family* Environment Scale, the Questionnaire on Resources and 
Stress-Revised, and the Parent's Role Scale. SEFAM staff will be adapting 
appropriate Instruments for use with extended family members during the 
1982-1984 program years. 
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, Alch instrument Is described briefly bfelow^ with reliability and validity 
datrreported when available.. We hope that this information will be useful to 
others who are seeking to evaluate the effects of families' invplvement .in 
early Intervention programs for handicapped young children. ^ 

1) Beck Inventory (short form) ^ 

Reference- Beck. A. T., Ward, C. H.» Mendelson, M., Mock, J., & Erbaugh, 
J. An inventory for measuring depression. Archives of General Psychiatry , 
1961, £, 561-571. % 

Method- Self-administered questionnaire^ 

Variable^ Parent's depression * ' 

Description- The short form of the Beck Inventory consists of thirteen 
groups of statements describing the individual's present depression 
level. Subjects select the statement that best describes their feelings 
of sadness, pessimism, failure, dissatisfaction, .guilt, disappointment, 
self-destruct iveness, interest in othei*s, decisiveness, self-esteem, 
self-motivation, f^atlgue, and appetite. The original instrument is 
composed of 21 categories ^ symptoms and attitudes. ' 

Reliability/Validity Estimates- Internal consistency was evaluated by 
analyzing Ihe scores of two samples of 226 and 183 consecutively admitted 
clinic and hospital psychiatric patients. The Kruskal-Wallis 
Non-Parametric Analysis of Variance was used to compare scores for each of 
the 21 categories to the total scores for each . individual . All 
.relationships to the total score were significant beyond the 0.001 level 
except the weight loss category (0.01 level of sign1%ance). ^The 
split-half reliability coefficient was .86 using the Pearson r, and .93 
with a Spearman-Brown correction. Use of the Mann-Whitney U test to, 
determine the Inventory's power to discriminate between depth of 
depression categories revealed significant (p 0.0004) differences 
\ between all adjacent categories except between the moderate and severe 
categories, where the differences had respective p-values of 0.1 and 
0.02 with the two samples. Correlations 4)etween Inventory scores and 
clinician ratings were .65 and *67 (p 0.01), demonstrating the 
Instrument's validity (Beck et al., 1961). 

2) Family Environment Scale (short form) 

* Reference - Moos, R. H. Family Environjnent Scale and Preliminary Manual , 
1974. Available from Consulting Psychologists Press, 577 College Ave., 
Palo Alto, CA, 94305. 

Method- Self-administered questionnaire 
Variable- Family support systems 
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Description- A '40-itetn version of , a 90-item true-false list of 
statements. Parents must decide whether statements are true or* false for 
most familv members. Provides information on family relationships (e.g., 
family members help one another, fight frequently) personal grojwth and 
social activities (e.g., family members are encoi^aged to be independent, 
attend concerts, entertain friends) and systenfe maintenance, including 
•religious supnort (e,g., family members say prayers, attend church, 
\onf1de In each other). The FES items fall teto 10 subscales: cohesion, 
efpressiveness, conflict, .independence, ^ achievifement | oriental ion. 
Intellectual-cultural orientation, active-recreational^' orientation, 
,;^ral-religioijs emphasis, prganization, and.control. . ^ 

Rel 1 abi 1 1 ty/Val idi ty Estimates- Moos and Moos (1976) report internal 
consistency for tlie 10 subscales ranging from .64 to .79, 8-week 
l^est-retest rellabiiny ranging from *68 tp .86, and average subsca,le 
iTitercorrelations around ^2Q. When th^ instrument was administered to a 
diverse < sample of 100 families, cluster! analysis of FES scores revealed 6 
distinct family types: expression \ oriented,' strq^ture oriented. 
Independence oriented, achievement oriented, moral/religious oriented, and 
conflict oriented. 

Add tt i ona 1 References - Moos, R., & Moos,\ B. Families\ In R. H. Moos 
(Ed.), Evaluating correctional and cMunity settings. New York: 

Wiley, rm: — — — — > 

Moos, R. H., & Moos, B. S. A typology of family social 
environments. Family Process , 1976, 25 (4), 357-371. 

Individualizing Parent Involvement ) \ 

Reference- Meyer, D., & Scftell, 6. Individualizing. Parent Involvement . 

Unpublished instrument. University of Washington, Experimental Ejlucatipn 
Unit, Seattle, WA. 1981. 

Method- Questionnaire 

Variable - Parents* program needs 

Description - A- questionnaire designed to help plan an intervention program 
responsive to parents' heeds. Parents indicate what kind of information 
they would like to receive about medical care and community resources and 
concerns they would like to discuss with other participants. 

Inv^toryof Parents' Experiences I • 

Reference - Crnic, K.^ Ragoiin, A., Qreenberg, M.^ lb Robinson, N. Inventory* 
of l^arents' Experiences . University 6f Washington, Seattle, WA, 1981. 

Method- Can b6 administered by interviewer or completed by parent in 
questionnaire form (45 items). ^ 

Variable- Parent's support systems 
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Description - The iPt Is a multidimensional measure which <;ons Is ts of 5 
separate scales:^ ^ ' ' 

I . . ' - 

1. DenipgraphU questionnaire i 

2. Satisfaction with parenting scale .7 

a) Me satisfaction 

b) Pleasure In child 

3. General life satisfaction rating 

4. Quest^onna1re on social support 

\.a) comm^hlty support ' >....a.:^:C:^ 
lb) Friendship support ; "^^^ 
'd) Intimate support . ' _ 

5. Life experiences survey fl if e Str^^^^ 

Parent Needs Inventory ' ' 

Reference - Robinson. L. E.. ft OeRosa, S. M.. Parent Needs Inventory 
(Revised edition 1980). Parent Consultants. ?011 Hardy jprle, Austin. TX 
78757. . . , 

Method - Q-sort (Adapted Into 3 self-rating scales by SEFAM staff) 
/Variable- Parent needs 



Description- Professional administers Q-sort requiring parent to respond 
to three sets of 25' statements each. A first sort represents the parents' 

.present situation and a second sort represents the parent's Ideal 
situation* .The three areas of assessment are: the grief process, 
knowledge off cHIld development, and knowledge of local resources. Each of 
the three sections of the PNI Q-sort takes about one hour, to complete. 
The PNI should be administered Individually to each parent. In order to 
reduce the amount of time required at the home Inter view.. SEP AM staff have 
adapted the PNI Into a self-rating scale which parents complete at their 

-€4)nven1ence. 

Reliability/Validity Estimate - Reliability of items in relation to the 
entire inventory was tested by computinq the Kuder-Rich^irdson and Hoyt 
Forniula for. each section. Scores for eacj^ section were: Grief ,k64. Child 
Development .83. ♦-an^ LocAl Resources .87. Test*retest reliability. 
determintflSVby asking students in a university early childhood development 
class to CTitegorize the statements twice with a 4-week interval between 
ratings, showed Pearson's Product Moment Correlations of .64 for Grief. 
.33 for Chtld Development, and 4. 47 for Local Resources* The authors 
report that factor analysis to establish the validity of ihdividual item5| 
is underway. .. r 

Questionnaire on Resources and Stress - Revised 

Reference. Holroyd, J. C, Manual for the Questionnaire on Resources and 
Sireis ; — U .C . L . A . Neuropsychlatric Institute. 760 Westwood Blvd., Los 
Angeles, CA, 90024, 1973. 

^Method- Self -administered true-false questionnaire 
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VarlaMe- ' Handicapped child's effects, on fmUy 'iiml^ ^vJ 

• Description^ The original version of the QHS cottims qif '^^^85 Iterfti Wh^lch 
are grouped iKto the following 15 stales: ■. ■ 

. ."I. Poor health/mood (11 Items) 

2. ' Excess time demand| (14) 

3. Negative attitude toward Index case (23)^: i^^? 

4. Overprotectlon/dependency (13) , 5^ 

5. Lack of social support JIO) ■ ' .• 

6. Overcommitment/martyrdom (7) ' 

7. Pess1m.1sm (13) .;t 

8. Lack of family Integration (23) • 
9T Limits on family opportunity (91. > ^ 

10. Financial problems (17) 

11. Physical Incapacitation (14) 

12. Lack of activities for Index case (7) ' 
1 3e()ccupat1on^^l 1 Imitations for Index case ( 7) 

14. Socfal obtrusiveness (7) "r 

15. Difficult personality characterlsfics (32>; ^^^^^ 

Greenberg (>981) has developed a shortened version of th^ OPS'- for Use with 
families of young deaf children. This M-verslon.assess/as the follj^^^^ 
.dtlmenslons. ' ^ ' --y- 

,. ^ - ' ■ ■ * / • ■/.*.'*;•''''.' ■. .-, [. * 

1. ^' Poor he|lth/mqod ; 

2. ' Excess time den^nds ' '^''■ ■' '-■■M::. - 

3. Negative attitude tbward Index case ' t', 

4. Overprotect Ion/dependency 

5. iack of social support : 

6. Overcommitment/martyrdom . ' ; 

7. Lack of family Integration ' 

8. Limits on family opi»ortun1ty ; . / ^ * 

9. >piff1cult personality characteH^jcsv | ' 

This shorter verslpn has been used by staff with the SEFAM partitlpants. " 

Instrument Use: Reliability/Validity JEstimates V Holroy^ (1974) ha;s 
compared questionnaire responses of ,,<ttpthers and fathers; . mothers of 
mentally retarded children a(ki niothers-jpf emotionally -disturbed chltllren; 
and mothlers living with a husband afKl«'m6thelrs living > 
that the. QRS scales 7, IV, 13, and 15 differentiated f4jpi11<*$ of severely 
impaired children; although the scales, did not djfftir^litiate betw^h ' 
families of institutionalized and noninstitutionalizeiitchildren. itolrdyd, 
Browrfv ^Winkler, and Simmons (1975) also used the instif^gment to ineAsure 
stress experienced by parents of institutionalized i and 
non-lnstltutlonallzed autistic children, ..Mothers who were solely 
responsible tor child care described themselves as havlhg more demantis on. 
theif time and fewer bppprtun it t^s for personal developmenltYth^n *r1ed 
mothers .ji(^ith t husband living in the home. Married mothers alio 
experienced irtwre Jltime demands and fewer opportunities fo»^ persfnal freedom 
j^han their ^husbands. Sihale mothers experienced even more of these 
•pr^oblems as Well as more .ffnanciai problems, A. comparison of mothers of 



tQb autlslk/ lOCi". Down syndrome, and IOQl outpatient pmblatr 1c cUnic 
cil\niken tf^}roy4^^^^ revealed' that the inoihers of autistic 

cl|ttldrenfr#ported w stress than mothers' f|i , the other two groups. The 
■■■m^l^rf^^ ::■0■ auttst*c chijldren #x|)er1er«ed nwfe stress In the areas ' 
r^lect^ ipn ScaTI^ 3, ] j 

tlie QRS h«s also been administered to the parents of (nultlply harfdicapped i 
v€ii41dren evaluated at the Child Study Cehter at George Peabody College, 
■l|il$hvll1*, Jert^^^ 1976). Nine of the scales for which* 

VsWlt^hW (6<|d-even) ¥^ greater] than ,65 were ' 

>' ^ (scales 1 , 2. 3. ^7, 8, 9^ 10. 11 , 15) wers .completed bv 19 

'■'::r\^-.- ]^ parents of severely handicapped- children and by 13. parents of mildly 
'■'^"'^'n^' shanjdlcipped c*«t^.dren. Parents of severely handicapped children showed 'I 
'^significantly higher itress^^*^^^^ nine scales. They ha<|: more ' 

^^^^v; problems and more family lotegfatibn and support problems than . 

' ^'C parents.; of th<?;^^^ A comparison of a subgroup group of 9 

Ivr^^^^^^^ ^ of deaifrblinit Children and 9 parents of visually- impaired children 

: f shpwe^^^^^^ amount or type of stress related 

; t9^^^^^^ ,: ■ ■ 

fetfk'majfi-Bel 1 i D has tised the Holroyd i 1 nstrument to determine spec 1 f 1c 
? that were related to the amount of 

by their ^ 1^ that the child's additional 

A /- M m demands, social responsiveness^ and seif-^stliiilatory 

' the wiwunt. of stress the mothers neported, and 

w l - ; . t^^^ dei<iands alohe account|ed for 66% of the variance in the 

A: .7 \ j^<ld'(t}bnalY^^^^ P/ K^ C'^iaracteristics pf handicapped , 

^■l^'M.. :v ih^y^tfe:M^^ tfiie relationship t)etween child char actjeristlcT ' 

Q',^sM^:):'^:M^. m^''^^^ a $\^-^-- reported by . mothers. Unioubhshed doctoral 

-W<: 9m&^'W^^^ Untverslly of: North- Carolina, '^980. -. . - 

S. "Stresi irt, parents pf multip^ly handicapped ehildren," 
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.Haster's thesiSt.Gedrge feabody Colle^ for teacher's, 1976. 



greenberg» !f^. of the eyaliiation of the 



i. - 
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<!<i)un$ey ngl and hotiie^^trljihingl progir^^ for beaf chl Idren., Van cotrvefT 
t^gfnr^ fteport rt Ncv l afif^fi (Ju.ly^ 1 , m\ ) I) Seatt l e, Ma! 
l]Rm^r,5ity^of ^^^^ 

' y^lHol^*^^ qitestiorii^alre on resources and stress: An 

-y^^^^ |it^ iiii»ure 1^ to a. hahdi capped family 

4/-- •^\\v^e»^:^ ^PMl|t1^ ^ i:ommuh% fiyohology. 1974. ^. 92-94; . . . ' 

' K6|r0ir%;4^^^ Simmons^ J. Q. ^tr0ss in 

^ A famUies^ and riibb- institutional izejd autistic 

r • ;chirareftfe JogiPhal Cotribunity Psycholp^ . I97$w 3^ 2e-3u , .. 

Holroydi ^./^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Mental ri^tardatlon and stress on the 

' parents t'i A #»triil;^^ syhdroroe and^childhdod autism. 



•I . Aflwricart >i^urhal: 0#;jNe<^^^^ 1976, |0(4)j 431-436. 
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7) Teaching Scale ^ 

Reference - Teaching Scale / (Birth to Three Y«ars) Nursing Child 
Assessment Training (NGAST), University of Washington School 'of Nursitig, 
Seattle,: WA 98195. " f 

Method - Observation checklUt of teaching task/ 

VaHayer#arent-ch1 Id Interaction 

. ■ . .- ■ ■ ■ 

Description- Observer tiotes presence of parent-child behaviors during a 
teaching task. Areas of observation Include: parent's sensitivity to 
infant's Cues; parent's response to infant's di-stress; parent's. fostering 
of 'infant's social-emotional growth; parent's^ fostering of child's 
cdgoitive growth; ch11d*!s Clarity of cue;5; and child's responsiveness to 
parent. Examples of observations in eaph category are: parent praises 
child's success; parent does not yell at child; parent laughs or smiles at 
child during teaching; parent verbally prAises child after child is" 
successful; cht^ld vocalizes during te^hing; child smiles after parent's 
vocalization. - , ^ , . . 

8) Parent's RoTe Scule 

Reference- Gallagher, J. J., Cross, A.» * Scharfman, W. Parental 
adaptation to a young handicapped chil<J: The father's role. Journal of 
the DivisiOh for Early Childhood , 1981, 3, 3-14.. 

pescription- The family Role Scale was developed by James Gallagher and 
Arthur Cross in their stjudy of parental stress, social Supports, and 
parental role flikkction and satisfaction (Gallagher, Cross, & Scharfman, 
198.1). Their scale measured the degree to which a parent is^rvvolved^^n 20 
family roles. The scale was adapted by SEFAM staff . "\ 



Beck Inventory 
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^^ leck, A.T., Ward, C.H., Mendelson, M 
\ Mock, J, & Erbaugh, J., 1961 



Instrufctlons ; This Is a questionnaire. On the questionnaire are groups of statements. 
Please read the entire group of statements in each category. Then pick out the one 
statement in that group which best describes the way you feel today» that Is^ right now * 
Circle the number beside the statement yoit have chosen^ If several statements in 
the group seem to apply equally well» circle each one. 

Be sure to read all the statements in each group b^efore making your choice. 



1. 



( 



0 

- X 
2 



2. 



3. 



0 
1 
2 
3 



0 
1 
2 
3 



I do not: feel sad . 
I feel sad or blue 

I am blue or sad all the time and I can't snap out of It 

I am so sad ar' unhappy that I can't stand it 



I am not particularly pessimistic or discouragefl about the future 
I feel discouraged about the future 

I feel I have nothing t^o look forward to ^ 
I feel that the future is hopeless and ^at things cannot Improve 
- ' . ^ . ... 

t 

X do not feel like a *f allure 

I feel I have failed more than the average per^n 

As I look back oi^ my life, all I can see is a lot of failures * 

I feel I am a complete failure as a pei/son (son\ daughter) 



A. 



5. 



6. 



0 I am not particularly dissatisfied 

1 I don't enjoy things the way I used to ^ 

2 I don*t get satisfaction out of an)^thing" anymore 

3 I am dissatisfied with everything 



0 I don't feel particularly guilty 

1 I feel bad or unworthy a good part of the tine 

2 I feel quite guilty 

3 I feel as though I am very bad or worthless 



0 I don't feel d^.sappointed in myself 

1 I am disappointed in myself 

2 I am disgusted with myself 
I hate myself 



0 I don*t have any thoughts of harming myself * 

1 t feel I would be better off dead 

2 .yjl. have definite pJLans ftbOMt ^onwil^tln^ jsutcide 

3 I would kill myself if t h^d the chah^^ V 



8. 



I have not lost interest in other people ^ ^ 

1 I aiB less interested in other people than I used to be | 

2 I havQ lost most of my^ interest la other people and have little f<eellng for them 

3 I have lost all of ttiy interest in other peoplljj^and don't care about them at all 



9. 




10. 



11. 



0 
1 
2 
3 



0 
1 
2 



12. 



13. 



0 
1 
2 
3 



0 
1 
2 
3 



0 
1 

2. 
3 



I nake decisions about as veil as ever 
I try to put off making declsiona 
I have great difficulty in making decisions 
I can'£r#dke any decisions at all -any mo||>« 



I dqk)*t feel I look any worse than I used to / . 

I am worried that I am looking unattractive % f ' 

1 feel that* there ar6 permanent changes la my appearance and they make ma 

look unattractive 

1 fjpel that I am ugly 



I can work about as well as before' ^ 
It takes extra effort to get started at doing something 
I have to push myself very hard to do ^ything 
I can't do any- work at all 



I don't get anyHbre tired than .usual 
I get tired more*easlly than I ustH to 
I get tired from doing anything 
I get too tired to do anything 



My appetite is. no worse than usual 
My appetite is not as good as it u: 
My appetite is much worse now • 
I have no appetite at all any bore 



to be 
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Family Envlronmont Scpte 



T 

Moos, R,H,, iS7k 



There are AO statements below.' They are statements about families. ^ You are to 
decide which af these statements are true of yourJCamily and which aile false. If you 
think the statement Is True o^-T^stly True about your family, circle Ithe T. If you* 
think the stat^3;jnent is False or KnSstiy False about your family, circlte the F. 

You may feel that some of the statements are true for some family! members and 
false for others. Circle T if the statement is true" for most membersf Circle F 
'if the statement is false for o^ost members. If the members are evenlV divided,^ 
decide what is the stronger overall itapression and answer accardinglyl ' 

Remember, we would like to know what your family seems like to yp|i. So do not try 
to figure out how other members see your, family, but do give us your j^eneral impression 
of your family for each statement. 



1. Family members really help and support one another. 

2. Family" mc^mber 3 often kef p t^ieir. feelings to themselves^ v 

3. We fight a lot in our family. 

4. We don't do things on our oym very often in our family. 

5. We feel it is important to be the best at whatever you do. 

6. We often talk about political and social problems. 
^^7. We spend most weekends and evenings at home. 

8. Family members attend church, synagogue, or Sunday School^ 
fairly often. 

9. Activfcies in our family are pretty carcf ully^ffanned. 

10. Family members are rarely! ordbred around. , 

11. Ve often s'ccra to be klllihg time at home. 

\ ■'• ■ ■ 

12. We say anything we want to around home. 

13. Fanily neipbers rarely become openly angry. ^ 

14. In our family, we are strongly encouraged to be lndepei)4e 

15. Getting ahead in life' is very imDortiint in our family. 

16. We rarely go to lectures, plays or concerts. 

17. Friends oftcn.#orae over for diAncr or to^visit. 
18* We don't^ay prayers in our family. 
19. We are generally very neat and orderly- 




20. There are very few rules to follow tn our family. 
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T 

T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 

T 
T 
T 

T 
T 
T 
X 
T 
T 
T 




T 

T 



F 

F 
F 

F ■ 
F 
F 
P 

F 
F 
F 
F 

F . 
F 
F 

F % 

F 

F 

F 

F 

-pver- 



21««*We puc a lot of energy Into what; we do at home. 



^22. It* 



s hard to **blow off st^cam'* at home without upsetting 
somebody, ^ ' . - " 

I 

23. Family members sometimes get so angry they throw things • 

24. We think things- out for ourselves in our family. 

23. How much money a ^person makes Is not very Importafit to us. 

■■ r • ^ ■ 

26. Learning about new aftd different things is very Important . 
in our family, 

27. Nobod^jT in our family is active in s^rts» Little League, 
bowling, etc. 

28« We often talk about the religious meaning of Christmas » 
Passover, or ^ther holidays, 

29. It's often hard to find tHlngti when you need them in our 
household. I 

30. There is one family member whcf^makes most of the decisions. 

31. There is a feeling of togetherness in^ our family. . 

32. We tell each other, about our personal problefos. 
33- Family members hardly ever lo^e their tempers. 

34. We cone and go as we want to in our. family. 

35. We believe in competition and "may the best man win." 

36. We are not that interested in cultural activities. 

37. We often go to movies, sporty events, camping, etc. 

38. We don't believe in heaven or hell. 



39. Being on time is ver^ important in obr family. 
AO. There are set ways of doing things at home. 
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iJntvers\ty '/ashinnton * Criiie, K. , Ragozin, A.. GreenberJ, 

. . " M. , & Robinson. N. 1981. 

- ,, li'VEilTORY OF PARD'T'S EXPrRIENCES. 

' Below are questions about yoi>, vour\child, and the rest of your family; * 
?fe wouM like to kn^v/ how all qf^ you are netting on these days. . 

In the nuQStions, "chill" or " " alv/ays. refeOife^ to vour preschoo.1 

chi-ld, not to any other children. For each ouestion, please circle or ffll in 
the answer which best describes your situation. Feel free to add cormients. 

Parenting \ ^ 

1. Ho'.-* many me^i call ly-related nrofessional persons (nu»;;ses, doctors, au'dioloqis. 
etc.) could you talk to about your chil^jj^ ' ' 

1 . ^-1 person • . ^ ' » 

2. 2 people . . 

3. 3-4 jTpople ^ . .• 

4. 5-0 papDli . . * . 
. 5. No re' than 3 people 

7. Other (please exolain 



2. Ho' - satisfied are you with this%ituatioi? 

1, Very diS'Satisfied (I wish things were very different) 
^ 2. Somewhat dissatisfied (I would like sor>^ changes). 
3. Somewhat s^tisfiei (Ok for no'.'r pretty good) 

Very satisfied (I'm really oleased) 
7. Ot.'ler^^(please explain) 



3. How many educationall v-related professional persons (counselors, teachers, etc 

1 . 0-1 person - * . " . 

. 2-,. 2 pooQle 

• 3. 3-4 peoole 

4. 5-3 peoDle , , ' ' • 

5.. liore than 3 oeople 

7. Other (please explain 



4. How satisfied are you with this situation? 



1. Very dissatisfied, (I wish things were very different). 

2. Sdmewhat dissatisfied. (I would <ikV some'channos). 

3. Sopewhat satisfie'i. (Okay for novt pretty good). 

4. Vfery satisfied. (I'm really please J). 
7. Other (please expliMn) 



7- - ^•>4. . 



'2- 



BESl COPY AVAILABLE ^ 

anqry 



If snnctime you v/ere to have ba'l or angry feel Inns about your chlM, how 
many ooople-'lo you talk to aboilt this? 

1. "0-1 person ' * ' • . 

2. 2 people ' • 

3. 3-1 peonle . ' 

4. 5-C people , .» - , » . 

5. "ore than G peonla -ST^ V 
7. Other (please explain) , 



''hen vou feel this way, do -you go to: 
A. Spouse Yes r.'o 

R. Relatives . Yes No • ' 

C. Frien Is ^ Yes * No 

p. Professonals ' Yes No 

How satisfie:! are you with the availability of peonle like this' 

1. Very dissatisfied (I wish thinos were-'very different). 

2. Somewhat dissatisfied (I would like some changes) 

3. Somewhat satisfied (Ok for now pretty good). 

4. Very satisfied (I'm really ol eased). * 
7. Other (olease explai.n)_ 



If you were to have a minor problem nith your child/ how many peonle 
(frienls or family) would you talk to, whose advice you trust? '* 

1. 0-1 person 

2. 2 people > s • *^ 

3. 3-4 neople 

4. 5-*^ people • 

5. 'lore than T- peoole -^-^ ^ 
7. Other (olease explain)^ 



"hert you feel this way, do you go to: 



A. 


Spouse 
Relatives 


Yes 


.'0 


R. 


Yes 


,:o 


C. 


Friends 


Yes 




D. 


Professionals 


,Yes 


!!0 



Ho'/ satisfiei are you v/ith this situation? / 

1. Very dissatisfied (I wish things woro very different). 

2. Somewhat dissatisfied (I would like some chanoes). 

3. Sonenhat' satisfied tOk for now. pretty fjoorl). 

4. Very satisfied (I'm really please'^) 
7. Otlier (olease explain \ 

— ^ — r- — — ^ — ^ 




. . BEST COPY AVAILABLE ' . 

11. Hov do you feel about the' chorps that are part of child's care? 
h I really don't enjoy that part of havlnq a chil'^. 
. 2/ I mostly clon^t enjoV those things, but sometimes I do. ' . 

V \. It.'s Ok. 

4. I have mixed feelings--! enjoy some things'and I- don''t enjov others 
4., I mostly enjoy those thinds, but sometimes I don't. 
. ^ 6. I really enjoy those th'^ngs— there's nothing I don't Hl^. 
.7. Other (please e^pUin) 



12. Sometirjes parents have doubts that thay are doing the right things with 
their children. Do you ever have doutjts? ^ * "A 

1 . Frequently 

2. Sometimes ^ * 

3. Hardly ever, seldom 

4. ''ever 

7. Other (please explain-) 



13. Many oarents have mixed feelings about their children. Do you ever find 
your child irritating? 

1 . Fr^Quentl V ' ' . 



2. Sometimes 

3. Hdrdly ever, seldom 

4. *iever 

7. Other (please explain^) 



14. I'ave you ever been sorry you had* the child? 

1. Frequently 

2. ^onetimes 

3. Hardly ever, seldom 

4. \'evor 

^ 7. Other' (please explain) ' 



15y Mow much of child's care are you doing yourself?- 

i 

T. Soneone else does most of it. * 

2. The v/ork is shared equally. 

3. I get a oood deal of'heib (I do 'about GO-75?: myself) 

4. . I <)et f little helo (lAJo auubt a'i-OO'i myself). 

5. I Ho evervthing myself (95-1007.) 

7. Other (please explain) ^ 



/ 
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16. Ho'" satisfied are you with theV^^ount of child care you are doinn? 

1. Very .dissatisf ied (I wish thin^^s were very different). 

2. Some\.'hat Jissatisfie! (I v/ould lii'.e some chanoes), 
\3 ^jfomewhat Satisfied (Ok for now- oretty qood) 

4". very satisfied (I'm really please:^) \ 

7. Other (plea'sis 'explainj , 



_(_^ . — 



17. How much of the housework a,nd/or care of o^ther children are you 1oing your^ 

1. 'Someone else does most of it. . . 

2. The v'ork is shared equally. 

. 3. I get a good deal of hel^ (I do about ^;')'7S% mvself). 

'J. I ost a little heln -('l do about SO-?^? myself). 

5. I do everythinq myself (95-1007,). 

7. Other (oleaso explain) . ^' , ' ■ 



18. Ho*' satisfie'^ are you wi%h .this amount of household resnon^il ity? • 

,^ 1. Very dissati sf ier* (I wish thinqs were yery different). 

2. SoH'^vhit dissatisfied (I would like some chanoes). ' 

3. Somev.'hat satisfiei (Ok for now: pretty good) 

4. Very satisfied (I'm really pleased) 

7. Other (please explain) * " 



19. How much time do you get for . yourself each day ? Do not count time workino, 
sleeoing, or in school. 

1. Cone or less than 1/2 hour. • 

2. Between 1/2 and 1 hour. . 

3. 11/2 to 3 hours. ' • ' . 

4. 3 1/2 to 5 hours. 

5. ibre than 5 hours. . . • . 

7. Other (p'lease explain)^ . 



20. How sa.tisfied are you with the amount of time you ge-t to yourself? 

■» 

1. Very dissatisfied (I uish things were yery different). 

2. Somewhat dissatisfied (I would like some changes). 

3. Somew.'.it satisfied (Ok for now pretty good). ^ ' 
^. Very satisfield (I'm really pleaded). 

7.. Other (olease explain) , . . . V ^ 



« ♦ 



V — 
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21. About bow much tims vere you a'-'av from child. In the past t wo weeks, for 
for social reasons (for example, qoinn to movies.or sf)ortinq events* 
visitinn friends). . . ' 

1. !jone at all or less than 1 hour. ' . * 

4 2, Reti'/een 1 anT"3 hours.' V.V ^ . 

3. 4 to 0 hours. * . ' 

4. 10 to 25 hours. *■ " . ' ** 

5. T^ore than 25 hours. - 

7. Other (olsase cxolain) . • 



22. How satisfied are you with the amount pf time you were away?' 

1. Ver\<L dissa\isfie'J (wish things were very different). . 

2. Some-.'hflt dissatisfiejd (I Would like some changes). 

3. Some'.'hflt sati.fied..( I 'm really nleased). 
Very satisfied (I'm really oleasei). 

7. Other (olease exolain) ■ ' 
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23. These days, what are your overall feelings toward your child? 



'24. Do 'you have a general desire for more peonle to . talk to about your child? 

'l. !lO. • ^ 

2. Yes, but I don't want to bur^fen anyone v'ith my. prolyl ems. 

3* Yes, bi>t I don't know where to go or who to talk to. 

4. Yes, but I do not feel aggressive enough to go out and find them. 

I would rather be approached bv groups or individuals. 
7. Other (please explain) . 



25. p.rieflv Hescribe yjourself as a father . 



2i)0 



General Life Situation 



26. V.pM involved are you in your neiihborhoo i? 



1. riot at all. 

2 . Some* ,'ha t . 

3. Very involved. 

7. Other (please explain) 



27. • Ho>- satisfied are you with this situation? 

■ V' • ■ 
^ 1. Verv dissatisfied (I wish things were very different). 

2. Soncv'hf]t dissatisfied (I would lijce some channes). 

3. Somewhat satisfiel (Ok f6r now pretty good)*. 
.4. Very satisfied (I'm realty nleasedj. 

7. ntheV* (please explain) ' ' 



on 



. ■ ■ 

Arc thece anv organized groups that are a source of support for you? If 
any, nlease specify (Parent rrouos, recreation groups, et;c.) 



1. tlone. 

2. Sorre. > 

3. Many. 

7. .Otner (nlease explain) 



29. How satisfied are you with this situation? 

♦ 

1. Verv dissa.tisfied (I wish thinns were very different). 

2. Spmewhat dissatisfied (i would like some changes). 

3. -Somewhat satisfied (Ok for now: pretty ^ood). 
Very satisfied (Tm really oleased). 

7. Other (please explain) _^ 



30. Are you involved in an organized reldnion (Protestant, Catholic, etc.) 
that "is a source of support for you? 

1. riot at all. . 

2. Somewhat. 

3. Verv involvei. 

7. Other (please cxolain) ' 



ft 



'I 



-7- 



31. How satisfie^'are you with /this situafeion? 



1. Very dissatis^fied (I v^sh things were very "lifferent). 

2. Somev;hat dissatisfle-i (I vould like some chanqes). 

3. Somewhat satisfied (Ok for>m\r nretty good). 
^. V^ry satlsfis'i (Pm really release*!). 

7, Other (please explain) - - 



32. Think of a typical day this past v.-eek. About how many times did you talk 
on the phone wjth your friends or family? 

1. lo talks. • . ♦ . 

' 2. 1 talk. :^ 
• 3'. 2-3 talks. ' ' * • * . 

4. 4-7 talks. , >, 

5. J More thi^n 7- talks. ' 
7. ^Other (pleas^ explain) ■ . 



33. Hov.-* satisfied are you with this amount of phone visiting? 

1. Very dissatisfied (I wi.sh things were very different). 

2. Somewhat di ssatisf ie < ( I would like some changes). 

3. "Some'vhat satisfied (Ok for noi'- pf-etty good). 

4. V. Very satisfied (I'm really pleased). 
7. Other (please explain)^ 



S 



34. If you were tp become upset -or angry, would you have someone to talk honestlv 
to, who is not i|h/olvod? How many popple? ' . 

» 

1. flo peonle. 

2. 1 person. 

3. 2 oeople. 

4. 3-< neoole. 

5. hbre than 4 people. 
7. Other (please explain) 



35. I'hen you feel this way, do you go to: 

A. Spouse Yes Mo' 

B. Relatives Yes Ho 

C. Friends Yes , flo 

D. Professionals Yes Mo 
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36. How satisfied are you with this situation? 



1. Very dissatisfied (I wish thinns were very dif.ferept). 

2. Somewhat dissatisfied (I v/ould like some changes), 

3. Somewhat satisfied (Ok for now; Oietty good) 

4. Very satisfied (I'm really pleas(M)>- 
7. Other (please explain) 



' ocil COPY AVAIUBLE ' ■ .,. : ' .. 

.37. K'hen you ^re happv. is there sonoone vou can share It with sorre(Jhe -who 

will be haony .just 6epause vou are? - ' ^ 

1.' Mo. ^ " . ' 

... jQs, . ... ........ ■.. :. ' • .■ • . ' 

7. Oth^r (please explain) ■ * 



38. '.'hen you feel this way» do you qo to: 

A. Spouso " 'Yes Flo . • 

/B. Relatives 'Yes \o 

I Z. FrienHs YeS Mo 

i. D. Professionals Yes Plo 

3'9', How satisfies) are you with this situation? 

1. Very dissatisfied (I wish th'inns werG very different). 

2. Somewhat dissatisfied (I would like some dianges). 

3. Somewhat satisfied (Ok for now; pretty qood). 

4. Very satisfied (I'ln really oleSsei). 

7. Other (please exolain) 



40... Do you expect your relationship with your soouse to continue? 

1. I ^on't expect the relationshin to last. 

2. I feel the relationship probi!->ly will last. 

3. I f ?el' the relationshin definitely will last. 
7. Oth'e'r (please explain) ^ ^ 



41. How satisfied are you with this situation? 
» 

1. Very dissatisfied (I wish things were very different). 

2. Some\yhat dissatisfied (I would like^some changes)., 

3. Somev/hat satisfied (Ok for now. pretty qood). 

4. Verv satisfied (I'm really pleased). 
7. Other (please explain) 



42. At present, do you have someone you can share your most private feelinos with: 
No. 

2. Yes. • 
-7. Other (please explain) • .. 
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'Jho is this person or. who are these oeoDle? 



How satisfieid are you with this situation? 



I: 

3. 
4. 
7. 



Very dissatisfied (I wiU thinqs were very different) 
Somev'hat dissatisfied (I would like some changes). 
Somewhat satisfied (Ok for now; prettv good) 
Very satisfied (I'm really pleased) 
Other (plea-se explain) 



l.'hen you take everything into cotisideration — the child, your a.dult life» 
etc., — how would you describe your current life situation? 

1. Thinns are verv bad right now. * 

"2. Thinns are fairly bad right now. 

3. Things are Ok not bad and not good. 

4. Things are f>air1y good, 

5. Things are very good. 

7. Other (please exolain) ' 
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; ■ _ . . Holroyd, 1973 

QRS-R ^ (Modified by Greenberg, 198]^) 

This questicnnairi deals vath your feelings about a child ii. y6ur ' 
family, rhere ar^ nany blanks on the questicnnaire". Uragine the child's- 
nam^ filled in on each blank. Give your honest feelii^gs and opinions. . 
Please ansv«r all of tY^ questions, even if they do not seem to apply. If 
it is difficult to decide Ttue (T) or False (F) , ansver in terms of what 
you or your f anily feel or do nost of tl« tiim. Scmetiines the questic^s , 
refer to probl^T^s, your fandlyrrarter does mt have.. Ne^ - 
can be ansv^red 1^ or i^se. even „then. Please begin. Patenter to 
ansver *all of the questions: 



1. 

2. 



4 

doesn-t oattnunicate vath others of his/her age group. T 



Otter nembers of the family have to do without things tecause 



of 



3. our family agrees on impDrtant matters. 

4 I vorrf about what will hapr^n to _ when I can no 

longer take care of him/her. ^ ^ 

rt^ constant den^nds for care for _ iH^Mt growth an^ 

developrent of sdrt^one else in our family. ^ 
■ . is liKuLted in th2 kind of vork he/she can do to 



T 
T 



5. 



7. 



make a living. . 

I have accepted^ the fact that might have to live 

out his/her life in sotm special setting (i.e.. instituticn or 

T 

group home) . . 

T 

8, ^ can feed himself /her selE.' 



9. 



10. 



12. 

13. 
14. 



16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 



21. 
22. 



I y^ve given thii^gs I b^really v^ted to do. 0. order 
is able to fit into the f&mily social group. 



to care for 



a. ■ Sc^tis^^^ L- avoid t^g f P"^'^'^- 

in th.- future, our fanuly's socikl liffe vdll suffer becaus^' 
• of increased responsibilities artd fiiiancial pressure. • 

*.v,->4. will always be this vray. 

It .botljf s me that _ , ^J-J- ^^"^J ^ 

I feel tense whenever I take out in public. 

15. I can go vi^t with friends whenever I v«nt. 



T ^ F ' 

T F 

T F 

t F . 

T F 

T F 

T F 

T F 



T^ii^g ' ^ ^ vacaticn spoils pleasure for the 

vhole family. 

knows hisAfir ovn address. ' ^ 

TT^ family does as many things together now as v« e^i^ did. 



is aware who he/she is. 



T 
T 



^ T 

20. I get upset with the way my life is going. ^ - • 



T 



SamtiiT^s I feel ^ry artorrassed because of _ 

doefen't do as much as he/she should be able t6 do.- T 



23. It is difficult to ccmnunicate with 



because' 



24. 



he/she has difficulty understanding what is teing said to 
him/her. .^^ 

There are many piaces\ where, can enjoy ourselves as a^ . 

family when ____Jv«^"^^s ■ ^ ' 

'- ' is over -protected. 

is able to take part in ganes or sports. ' 
has too tnuch tiire on his/>x}r haf^ds. 

" . ..J ^v,-,*- does- not lead a noniwal life. 

28. I am disappointed that , _ ao^^^ nuv- 



26. 
27. 



T F 
T ' .F 
T F 
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• ' , r^- , especially free,tiire, 

29. • Tine drags for , *~ 

■ can't pay attention very Icng.,,/ 

; needs hslp in the bathrocm., . 

It' is easy for nie to relax. 

33: -ilS^b5urwni^i :^ 6c^e v^th;____ vti^^. ^/f^ 

gets older. ^ 



T 
T 
T 



32. 

^ 



34. 
35. 

36. 
37. 
38. 

39 .{ 
40. 



I get almost too Ured to enj<5y myself.. . • , , 
one of tte things I appreciate about ^^/Jf. ' 



.1 

cxDnfidence. - 

rt^^ is a lot of ^er and resentn^t in, our family. 

' . is able to go tiS tte bathroom alone, 

' ^ cannot r^i^nber what te/she- says from cne 
^ 

iTorent to the next. 

can descrite- himself /herself as a person. 

can ride a bis. 



41. It is easy to oomrnmicate with . 

. ' ^ . for "'y* growth 

42. The constant demands to care tor _^ ^ , , . 

and developnent. 

accepts himself /her self as a^^rson. 



43. 



I feel sad whan I think of 

*- . wV-iL-n I no 



44. 

45. I often worry about what will happen to 
;• •• longer cfin take care of.hiiTV^r. 



46 



' J *. ^ ,ih-,t- tries to say.* 

People can't understand wtiat — , , 

47^ Coring for puts a strain on uo. 

48.#t^ix.rs o£ our f^.uly gc^ to 6^ the kinds of things 

othjr families do: ' . 

♦ 
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. H^«ao*«lUjW^^^^^^^ IWblnson <; uVkuso, l<J()Ur ...mil I led. by I ewpl 1 , Meyer . Schcfl , C Vnclnny KyHI (Uluc UJ) 

This f(^ventory wiVl help determine parent's areas of greatest -concern. .The statements on this page reflect feelings 
that most pa/ents of handicapped children experience at some time^.aVid to some degree. Please circle the nikber thjit 
most accul^ately feflect? your feelings .right now . ^ 



this statement sounds: 



i e e 4^ 

t/) t. ^ I— 
> r— a» 



X) 

<\) <U 0) 
*o I— 

C 



OJ 



B 
c 

i §^ '. 

>; 4J 

> B 



1 * i • 3. 4 5. .6 7. 8. 



1^ I don't und erstan d what doctors try to'telT me. 



7. 



24. 



2; I_worry tha t my ^child will n ot rea dy for school 



3. I f eel _t h at m y chi Id's feel in gs are ( different from those qf other children. 

A. I feel that parents cause a childT^a d behavior. . , \ ^ » '■ 

6 . ■ I • fee 1 til rft hand i c aj)ped c h lTHren m isbeh av e. n)ore than o thor t: hi I'fe rv' 



1 feel that my ch-il d doesn^t get" a long with children his/her own age. 
I feel thaft my chil d's physicgfl abijitles a re different from othei^ chil dren's.. 



8. I feel that doctors need to be more understanding when talMag with parents about 
their handica p ped chi I'd. 

9. I feel 



eel | |ha t punis hment is the best way to oarrect ba d behavior.^ 
I wish I knew what^child r en my child's age sh ould be learning. 



J(V 

1 i ' - / 1 f ee 1 th at my ch i Id see ms to be unhappy a loti 

12 . ° I feel that mo st p hy sical problems ca n be cu r ed thr ough tr eatment. 

13 " "~ " ^ * ^" ' " 



I feel ttigt f know the e f fects of the medicin e my c hild takes. 



1 4 , J feel that pl^iysical proble ms -can cause emotional a nd learning problems. 



10. I "need ^to know more a bout ph y sical grow t h and deve 1 opitien t , 

' 6i ^ I f eel that I know how poor hea 1 t h affec ts my child's behavi or. 
1 /. 1 worry ab out my c hild not learnTng as fas t as other chi l dren.' 
l_f ^? L J hat my chi Id is smart in someni^lngs and slow Tn others . 
wish tliat I could .better unHe rstan'd the f eeH ng s 6T my child.. 



(hope I am doing the right thing s to hel p my ch 
XJp-^T that my chi 1 d can't contro l his feelings. 
i^y seems physlca Tly different. 



child learn. 



1 f.eel that cfoc tors h ave give n wrong answer s about my ha nBTca ppj ed chTTcTr 



j tee that children ^ct the way they do because o f the ir age. 
2^.' 1 thTnk rioi&w bfetter than anyone'elieliow my child is feeling; 



5 
5' 



a 9 



8 



8 ~T 



8 



8 



3 ' 4 



1 4' 




~ 2. 



6 .7 8 



8 



T 



2 3 4 §^ 
2 ' 3 . 4. '5 



7^ 



T 



y 



7~r 



7 8 9 



1 3 4 



7 

T 



8 9 . 



8 



1 r 



6 T 



T 



6 6 > 



9 

T 



flse tunTtH© form ovj»r and fill out the othftr j1H»» 



iViroHt. Needs JnyentprJ ^ c3 ^ 

This inventory *wni help deternHne parent's areas of greatest concern. The statements on'this page refl 

that most parents of handicapped chi 1 dren '^e>(perience at some .time and to some degre'e. Please circle the 
most accurately fef lectS'your feelings riotit now .. 




eel ings 
er that 



this statierflent sounds: 



E 



in 



<D SZ ^ 

-.-DO) 



fT3 



U 
C 



5 



C 
13 



X) 

O) O) CD 
r— T5 r— 



fT3 



c 

!3 



c 

o 



> 



7 0 



C 
3 



1, 

2" 



8. 



If I 'had the money for a law yer, I would sue the people who run my child's program. 
TTeeT a~ need to get out more. ■ - 



•1 feel tliere^ needs to he help wi th. big medical, bills . * / • 

iVfeel. there' needs to be help to buy s pecial things such as eyeglasses apd wheelchairs. 



1 fee| some agencies trea t me unfair ly. 

I wonder wira t would hjgpen to my chi Id i f 1 die. 

J re^a fe not marvy "full thlng s~7or handicapped chiTd're n to do. 



There aremapy things our family doesn't do because our handicapped child wouldn t 

e n.j oy_ them . ■ '. ■. , i . JL : 

i_v/6uld ljke_to go b ack to sch ool. . ^ 

I, fecfThat agencies I go to^foL.ljg]^tll_ve_"^e the run -around". . - 



J r i s " h a rd bp ' cje t__a babysitter for handfcapped children. 

J_ fee fit ha t mp n oy prpbl ems_c ause a l ot of family troubles. 

r feel no one reaUy know s how I feel . , 

7'fy"huT[>an"()/wi;fe and Tlie v er have a ny time away from our kids 



9. 

io7_ _ „ 

!r._j' don't know how to get the serv i ces tha t my child needs 

13. 

iC 

16.. 
1 77 

I'j. 
.'()'.' 
:'ir 

•1. 



1 wou I d 1 lke_to_take^ome cljsses so FcQulc ^ a better j o67 

1 would like to tea ch cji 11 dren wi Th hand i "caps. 

1 wo 11 1 d "1 i Vg' Xo'Vtmf a bo ul t he r ii[l) t s pQhe hand i-ca ppc'd . 

i wou i d i i ke to take' sonie asses^jus t Jo'r_f uj^. _ 

1 v/o(jid'l ike to'ljo to Ineefings^^ i'^oMeapped. 

Our f ami jy trouble' of ton comos J>binliavlnj]_aJ)aridlc^ 
If eel he 1 p i ess" when Tpn'r pay caused by my chlld'*"niaincirc 

i can't stand tolvear my "child cry. _ ^ 

~I t hi nk'n ani bel ng J^iml she j By'tfyJcHj )Vi handicap 



cap. 



Li |eei some p^oplo tii ay bTaine' mo for , )iavfnq"a h andicap|)GHl:hil(i> 
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so turn 



1^ 



ic form over and fill out the oth|t**'s1dt; 



3 

T 



5 



2 3 



4 

T 



1 f 



2 



4 



5 

T 



6 

6' 
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8 
8 

8^ 
"8" 
8 



• 9 



8 

¥ 



9 
"9 



8 



8 
8 



9 

g- 

9' 



8 

"8~ 

'Is 



1. 
9 
9 



8 
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This inventory will help determine parent's areas of greatest concern. The statements on this page reflect -feelings 
that most parents of handicapped children, experience at some time and to some degree^ Please circle the number that 
most accurately Teflects your feelings right now . 




this statement sounds: 



(U 



1 



feel lost and alon e i n dea ling wi th "my child's pr oblems. 
2. I f eel niy ' c h ri J' s_ h an.dic s^p couldliave been p reye n t e d^ 



3^ 

/._ 
8. 

97 

, lor 
11, 

1 r 

14." 
167 
18. 

.n7 

.'37 



\ fee l_^the re nius t bie a^J^irpose^ for my xt'.jj d_ls jhand i cap ■ 

J somebnG else is tli blame for my chil d's handicap. _j ■ 

I ' "t?ak^ my h amJ] c apped chnld anywhere l"v6u id' ta ke an> other child. ^ 

~\ f ce 1 that there i s~a jfime to stop grieving over things that cannot be change d. 

\ Jee l_spiiie th jjig ba dT^ " . 

i feel I would^change^pjaces^^^^ 



! I . Ah^" t. ! t is a ll r igh t- to show a nger' in front of handicapped" cFiiTdren. 
T feei my child needs my help more than anyone else's help.;^. 



L feeLJj f e is. a burd en, . ........ 

3„dori • t mi nd a^nswej^n'g , ^ 

I feel proufof the gains my" handTcap ped c hi Id makes even when the g ains are sinaTl. 

7i feer having a Ti'andi capped child causes extra stress and argume nts. 

1 feel Vhat T do Tnore than "my share o f the work in the famfTy. 

H"" th i fik pGpp^i e whj Ha veno^^^ don't have serfbus problems. 



"1' feel "upset when 1 watlch other children m y chTld 's age who are not hand icapped. 
No one else seems to feel as hurt as 1 am over havin g a handicapped child. 
i do riot i i k.?..lo be wj V chi 1 cHn publ ic. 



' "I would liave" behcVved" dif ferentTy befor'f my chilTwas born If I haTl<hown h6/she 

wa«r going to bo lyidicappecL ^ ; - ^ ^..l^^. ^ .: 

" i think there iiVay be a'cure for my„ch*1d75„prpbje^^ 

' I cry when T think of how nry chi Id woajd have "been iT "he/she had n bt^been handicapped. 
^ i get' angry mbre' bf ten . "than 1 did bef6]^T7Had i7hTnd1^ 
_r (lon'T feel55,Ml^^^ hasTieen sup'pbrTj ve of niy needs. 
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r (ion ^ t "fe el my'husband/'wi felias been supportTve of "the nee"cis~of~our Fandlcapped chTt'd".' 
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C 0) 
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T 
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T 
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T 



5^ 



6 

T 
6' 
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8 
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8 
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8 



8 
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3 



9 
9 



•8 9_ 

"8" 



9 
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9 
9 
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Every parent has a notion of the way he or she would lik^ things to be ideally , 
^how you would l?ke to feel ideally . ' . ^ 



This time circle the number that reflects 



1; 



4. 
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23. ' 
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feel lost and alo ne in dealin g v/ith my child's pr oblems. 
feel ny chTld'Tl iandica p could have bein" preve nteJ7 ^ 



feel_there must be a p urp ose fo ry my chi Id.' s handicap. 

feel someone ejse is tq bl ame >f or my chTl d ' s handi cap . *• 

"t ak ejiiy Ha n d] c app ed chil d an Vwhere I would take an y other chTl d . 

fee P that tHer eHs a t i me to^s top qrievtng over things that cannot be changed. 



fee r something ba d ma y ha ppen if I aii^ n ot wi th my child 



feeT f woul d" chang e plac es with my h an dicapped child~Tf I coi iTcl 



feel that it is alFrTglit to show anger in front of han dicapped children. 

... — -J — y — — '■'T _ „.,_„- ^ -I _ _ I _ irrT« 



feef^iy Hi iTnee ds. my help more than anyone else's help. 
feel 1 i fe is a burden. 



don' t^ nWnd^ answering quesTio n s about my c hiTd^s handic ap. 



J <^ ^ 1 _ p r 0 iid oTllie g ains my ha ndicap ped child ma kes even when t he gains are small 7 
. vinq a handicapp ecIchTld cau ses extra stress and ar guments. 



feel" that I do more than my s hare"of the work i-n the fa miTyT _ 
thjnk pcopTe^ don't h ave serious pr oITlems 



Jcc 1 upset'Vheril watch other children my c hild's age wh o are not b lind i capped. 



No one else seems to feel as hurt as I am over having a handicapped chlTcl7 
^pLppXJI'^^ to be with m y child"! n public. 



rwouVd~havel)ehaved differently before my child was born if I FadTnown he/she 
was go ing to be handicapped. 



think there inay^^e a cure^forMp^rj^ 

"cry, when Hthink Jdfliow my ch i Id" wqul d have Keen i f ^he/s^ie had n ot been lia'ndi cappe d. 



"ge t""a rig ry m"o re pTten t h a n 1 dTd before I had a handi capped child, 
don' t^feeFiiiy jruTba^id/wif 

1 feel my husband/wife has been supportive of t ri e "needs of~o"ur handlc'apped^hlTdV 
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Every parent has a nptiQn of the way he or she would like things to be ideally , 
how you would like to feel ideally^ 



Thi& time circle the number that reflects 
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IIIG. 



I don't understand what doctors try to te ll 

* J?(Pr*X tha t niy~ chi1d w iTFno t ,be ready for schoo l.- 

feel that my ch ild's feelin gs are d'iffer'ent fr om those 0T~ottler children, 
J eel t hat p arents cause a chi1d^ UadTbehavior. 



feel tha t hand i capped children mi sbehave more tharr othe r chil'dre n. 
i?^ 1 tti at m y ch i l^d^ doesn't get along with chi 1 dren Tns/h er ow n age, 
feel that 



V 



feel that 
ill 



m y child's phy sic al abilities are. d i ffe rent from other children's. 
doctors neeoto be more understanding when talking with parents about 



their hand ica pp ed chi ld. 

feel that punishment is the best way to correct bad behavior 
yj s h I knew wh at children my chTld's age sh ould be 'l e arnirijj 
1 feerthat my chil d s eems to be unha ppy a lot, 
feel that most physical problems can be. cured through, treatment 



i??.]_iiliLi know th e effect s of th e med icin e 



(feel that physical problems can cause emotional and le arning problems. 




:f|^ed__t q_ know more about p hysical growth and de ye JpjHiiejrt^ 

lt?Pj._l!^a^;!rOil2yi_.h^ healt h affects my chi Id '^ behavi or. 

I -..wofi'y- ? ^oi" t child notl earnln g as fast as ottfer children. 

rieel tharinirctti,ld is smart ^n some t hTnjs and s.ipv^ in others . 
1^] 5 h_t}ia t 1 could better un derstand the feelTngs of my chil37~ 

Jibpe I "a m doin g t he right th i ngs tolielp my child learn. 

feerr'hat my chTTd can't Cont rol his feellfigs. 



chi 1 d^seems^ p hysicall y df Ffergnt. 
' fe eTlhaF dfoctors have given wr ong answers a bout my h gndf capped child. 
feel that chitdren act the 'way they do because of their a( " 



feel t hat children act the way they do because or their aw^, 
Ihlnk 1 know better than anyone else how my ch|ld Is feel Ing. 
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Every, parent has a notion of the way he oi*^ she would like things to be ideally , 
how you would like to feel ideal ly . ♦ ' 



This time circle, the number that refle^^ts 
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If I had the money for a lawyer, I would sue the people4/ho run my child's program. 
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I feel a need to get out more. 
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3. 


I feel there needs to be. help wHh big medical bills.. 
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A. 


'I feel there needs to be help to buy special things such as eyeglasses and wheelchairs 
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5. 


1 feel some agencies treat me unfairly. . ' 
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6. 


I wonder -what would happen to my child if I die. 
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7. 


There are not many fun things for handicapped children to do. 
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8. 


There are many things our fami ly doesn' t do because our handicapped child wouldm't 
enjoy them. > 
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9. 


I would like to go back to school. - - ■ 
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12. 



don't kno w how to g6t the services, that my child needs. 



4^5 6 Jf 



13^ 

14^ 

15^ 

16. 

1 77 

187 

19. 

21. 

237 
247 
25. 



t is har d to get a babysitter for harvdi capped chTldr en 



8 



Tee 1; th at mone y problems c ause a lot of family troubles. 



feel no one really knows how I fee l, 



T~TT 



6 

*6" 
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ly_ i) u s b a n d /wife and I never have any time away from our kid[s7 



T 



v/oul(Pfik e to t ake some classes so I cou1d"get a better job. 
yp." ] U.l ke to teach childre n wi th harvdicapsT 
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would like to'know about the rights of the hlindicapp eiT 



8 



['y9}l ] ^ U ke to take some classes just for fun. 
L yfey ! <nike to go to m eetin g s to learn about the, hand icappe?7 



T~~3 — ^~^"e 
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8 9 



.9mif.?!!L^. hi trouble often comes from hay 1 ng a handicap ped c h 1 1 d. 

feeV; hclpli^s'when "Fcan^t pa y the blTTs caused by. my child's haruRcap. 
panZjt s t and to Jiear^my chTldcry . ■ 
Think 1 am beTng punTsHed by m y 'cKT Td ^S handTca' p. 
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T feel some people~may blame me for haying a handicapped ch11d7 
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•■ ' ■ ' ■ ParontVs Rolfe Scale 

* 

Aclapte-J from Gallagher, Cross, and SchLOrfir-an {hHQ) -by. 
. Fewell, Weyer, Vaiiasy, ^nd, Greeriberq (1982)^ 



He are inte,-este(i in the ways parents' responsitilities are shared v/ithin 
different' families, hope such ■Ihformation.win eriabVe us to. learn how, 
dffferent families adjust to both the joys and strains of family living; 

The jobs listed in this questionnaire are those found in an'^Vanii lie's 
regardless of who do6s ^t hem.. We would like your opinion .a^o • (A)' Vho does 
eachfjob in j^our family, (b) who you would like to- do it. and (C) Kov; 
satisfied you are with the way it'is being done now. ; 
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Parentis /l^ole Scale • 




P>ease circle 1 <onej.. answer for A, 1 (one) answer for 3 and 1 (on'^) 
.answer for C in pach question. If someone helt>s you with a joh. pTQase -rite 
in that persons re 1 at i orison p to you in the blanks provided. 

1. -WHO (TeaDS to THE.CHILD(REhl) OR HELPS THE CHILU(!iEi\') WITH HOi>:EWORK? ' 

•A% WHU DOES THIS fJOIl? ' B. WHO MOULD YOU LIKE TO C. HOW SATIS'lFIED ARE YOU 
• /r HAVE DO IT? WITH THE WAY IT'S 

« .. ■ . . - _ BE IMG DOi;E i^tJW? - 



2. 
A. 



1 . I do it alone. 

2. . I do it wit.i 

help from rny 
spouse. • 

3. I share it 
equally with 
my spouse. 

4. My srpOTse does 
it wVth help 
from me. 

5. My spouse d/es 
it alone. 

WHO REIJAROS OR PUMISHES 

WHO DOES THIS NOW? B^. 



1 . *I 'd 1 ike to do it 
alone. 

2. I'd likQ to have 
help from my spouse. 



'3. I'd 1 ike to share it 
equally with my 
spouse. 

4. r-ly spouse would ao 
it wi th help from 
me. 



1. Very-dissatisfied. 



Sbnewhat^issatis- 
fied. 



Neither satisfied 
nbr qissatisf itd^ 




I'ioderately satis- 
fied'. 



liy spouse would do 
it alone. 



b. Very satisfied. 

TrfE CHI.LD(REi:) AS APPROPRiATE? ■ ■ 

WHO WOULD Yoi LIKE TO C. HOW SATISIFIED ARE YOU / 
HAVE DO^T? WITH THE WAY IT'S 

BEIi\'(i DOME MOW? ■ / ' 

/ 



1. I do it a1 



one. 



2. I do it with - 
help from my 
spouse. 

3. I share it 
equally with 
my spouse. 

fly spouse does 
it with help 
, from me. 

My spouse does 
. > it alone. 



1 . I'a like to do it 
alone. 

,2, I'd like to have 

help from my spouse." 



I'd 1 ike to share it 
equally with my 
spouse. 

Hy spouse would rjo 
it with help from 
.e. / 

(ly spouseAwould do 
it alone/ " • 



1. yepy dfssatis/itici. 



2. Somewha.t/dissati$- ' 
fied.'^ 



Neither satisfie<t 
nor dissatisfied. 



Hoderately satis- 
fied. 



5. Very satisfif.U. 



✓ 1 



ERIC'" 
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V^HO TAI>a^(;Ai<E OFvTH£ CHILlJ(RE.*»). -'HEW THEY ARE SICK OR UPSET? 

A-v-.^ ■• ■ ■•.■■-•^ ■' ' ' '.' " ■■j^'.'^'. ^ ■ 

?,J;;Vi>. i3QE5 THIS nO!J? B/ WHO l-,.0Ui:O;.YOU LIKE TO C.» HOi: SATISIFIEO ARE YOU 

, HAVE Dli'ir? /with the WAY It'S : 

'V- . QEIriG OOi^E 'NOl''? 



.1 <!o If-alprve. -., 1. , I'j like to do 1t 



• 4 



alone. 



I do it vTith "^TV 
^ Iielp from my 

i' .my" spouse, • ' 

4.^ hy ^'Spouse db«s ' • ;• 
it v/ith help 
from me. , 



2. I'd likeJto have ' 
help froiii my spouse. 



1. Very (lissat(isf iecJ. 



2. , Some',/hat dissatis- 
,. ^fiea.. 



3. I'd like to share it 3. Neither satisfied 



lequal ly with my 
spouse. 

4. ,iWy spous^e would do 
, It with help frOm 
me. 



nor dissatisfied. 



4. rloderately satis- 
fied. 



5. My spouse dde's 
it alone. . 



5** f'ly spouse would do 
. it alone. 



5. Very ^tisfied. 



4.. ViHO TAKES THE CH I LO(if*E."l) PLACES I'HEn.THEY CAN'T GET THERE THEfmVES? 

A. WHO DUES THIS i>!0'i? B. WHO TiOULD YOU LIKE • TO C. HOW SATISIFIEO ARE YOU 

HAVE 00 IT? WITH THE WAY ^T'S . 

BEIfIG DOUE 1 10! I? 



1. I do it alone. 



2. I do it wnn 
help from my 
Spouse. 



1. I'd like to do it 
alone. 

2. . I 'd like to have 

help from my spouse. 



1. Very dt^atisfied. 



2. Somewhat dissatis- 
fied. 



3. I 'share it 
-equally with 
mj spouse. 

4. My spouse does 
' it with help. 

ft-om me. 

5. My spouse does' 
it alone. 



3. I'd like to share it 
equally with my 
spouse. 

4. fiy spouse would oo 
it with help from 
me. 

5. , ily spouse v/ould do 
It alone. 



3* Neither satisfied 
, nor dissatisfied. 



4. Moaerately shtis- 
f led. 

5. Very satisfied. 



'4 
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5. WHO JECIDES WHt'KE THE FAhlLY'S i^iOKEY U'ILL bE 5PEi'T? 



A. WHO DOES THIS (MOU? B. MHO im.D YOU LIKE TO C. HOw SATISIFIED ARE YOU 

HAVE DO IT? UITH THE 'MY JT'S 

• * BEIf'G Dn;':E HOI!? 



6. 
A. 



1. I Jo it alone. 

2. * I do it with 

help from my 
spouse. 

3. I share it 
equally with 

spouse. 

4. I'ly spouse does 
It with Kelp 
from ine. 

5. I'iy spouse does 
it alone. 

;iiHO BUYS THE GROCERIES? 

WHO DOES THIS HOW? B. 



1. I do it alone. 



2. I 00 it with 
help from my 
spouse. 

3. I share it 
equally with 
# spouse. 

» ) 

^. My spouse does 
it with help 
■from me. 

5. • y spouse does 
it dlofie. 



1. Td-like to Jo it 
alone. 

2. I'a like to have : 
help from my spouse. 



3. I'd like to share it 
equally with my 
spouse. ^ . 

4. My spouse would do 

it with help from 

me . 
« 

5. My spouse v/ould do 
it alone. 



WHO WOULD YOU LIKE .TO C. 
HAVE DO IT? 



J5L 



1. Very dissatisfied, 



Z. Somewhat dissatis- 
fied. 



3. Iveither satisfied 
» nor dissatisfied. 



4. rioc'erately satis- 
fied. 



5. Very satisfied. 



HO:.j SATISIFIED ARE YOU 
WITH THE WAY IT'S 
BE IMG DOi'iE rJOW? 



1. I'd liKe to do it 
alone. 

4 

2. I'o like to have 

• help from my spouse. 



3.. I 'd like to share it 
. equally with my 
spouse. 

4* ;iy spouse v/ould do 
it with help from , 
me. 

5. My spouse would do 
it alene. 



1. Very dissatisfied. 



2. Soir.euhat. dissatis- 
fied. 



Neither satisfied 
nor dissatisfied. 



Moderately satis- 
fied., 



5. Very satisfied. 
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7. 
A. 



UHO COOKS THE i.EALS FOIl THE FAMLY? 

WHO DOES THIS mn WHO IIOULO YOU/ LIKE TO 

' HAVE DO IT? ^ 



C. HOI' .SATI5IFIED ARE YOU 
'''ITH THE WAY IT'S v 
BE 11:0 DONE imt 



1. I do it alone. 

2. I 00 it with 
help fruni my 
spouse. 

3. I shave *it 
equally with 
my spouse. 

• 4. I'ly spouse does 
it vnth help 
from me. 

5. hy spouse does 
it alone. 



1. I'o like to uo it 
alone. 

2. I M like to have " 
help from my spouse. 

3. I'd like to share it 
•equally with my 
spouse. 

4. Hy spouse woul(j do 
it with help from 
me. ^ 

5. riy spouse v/ould do 
it alone. 



1. Very dissatisfied. 



2. Soineimat dissatis- 
fied. 



3. Neither satisfied 
nor dissatisfied. 



4. [''ouerately satis- 
fied. 



5. Very satisfied. 



«mCA"'sPivI™sfETcT'''' '^'^^'•■'""^"CH AS SCHOOL. CHURCH. SOCIAL Al!0 

A. WHO DOES THIS HOW? B.- WHO KOULO YOU LIKE TO C. HO'? SATISIFIED ARE YOU 

HAVE DO IT? . WITH THE 1;AY IT'S 

bei.;g doue MOW? 



1. I d?it al 



one. 



2. I do it with 
help from my 
spouse. 

3. I share it 
equally with 

a wy spouse. 

4. fly spouse does 
it with help 
from me. * 

. 5« My spouse does 
\t alone. 



1. I'd like to do it 
* alone. 

2. I'd like to have 
help from my spouse. 



3. I'd like to share it 
• equally with my 

spouse. 

4. rty spouse would do 
It with help from 
me. , 

• . 

5. f'ly spouse would dd 
It alone-. 



1. Very dissatisfied. 



2, Somewhat dissatis- 
fied. 



3. Meither satisfied 
nor dissatisfied. 



4. Moderately satis- 
fied. 



5. Very satisfied. 
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9- - yo Ktm u, TOUCH KITH vmmm a,,d mms^ 

A. 'iHO UOES T,„S B. ' W.o VOULD VOU LIKE TO 

HAVE 00 IT? 




!]?!:,S5J^SIFIED Af<E YOU 
WITH THE WAY IT'S 
BE I I'd DOr E noi? 



r c?o it with 
>ieTp from my 
spouse* 

3. I share It 
equally witli 
spouse. 

4' ^7 spouse does 
It \jiti] help 
. from nie. 

5. ^iy spouse . (Joes 
U alone. 



I'U like to uo it 
alone. 

2* I'd liKe to have 
help from my spouse. 

3. i;d ifke to share it 

equally with my 
' spouse. 

My spouse would do 
It with help from 
me. , . 

5. iiy spouse wouhj oo 
It alone. 



^ Very dissatisfied. 



2. Sonieirhat dissatis- 
fied. 



3. Neither satisfierj 
nor dissatisfiof'. 



4. Moderately satis - 
fiec. 



5. V^y satisfied. 



'°\",l'S!'''''"'"™«'s^^^ HUSBANDS A«p WVES TAKE PR,,A«y 

PLEASE LIST THE ROLES AND V^^l.Tx^H, p'/rT.Kt S,/:" '^'^ 



Role 



Participant 
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11. 

Chi la's name 
1. 



Who is preseiptl^ responsible for feeciing >ounf» chilciren in your family 
ana who was responsible for this when your oloer children were younp? 



A. V.'ho does/dia 
this? 



1. I do it, alone. 



2. I do it v/ith 
h^lp from my 
spotjse. 

3. I Share it 
equally with 

• my spouse. 

4. ;!y spouse does 
it with help 
from me. 

5. My spouse does 
» it ^lone. ^ 

Child's name A. Who does/oid 
this? 



2; 



1 . I do it alone. 



2. I do it with 
help from my 
spouse. 

3. I share it 
equally with 
my spouse. 

4. My spouse does 
It with help 
from me. 

5. My spouse does 
it alunc. 



B. 'Who would /ou ^C. How satisfied 
like to have do it/ 'are/were you with - 
to have clone it? the way It is/v/as 

done? 

1. I'd liKe to do/ 1. Very dissatisf iea. 
to have done it 

alone. 

- ' V • ' * 

2. .I'd like to have/ 2. Somewhat dissatis- 
to have had help f ieu. . 

from my spouse. 



3. I'd like/have 
liked to share it 
with my spouse. 

4. Tiy spouse wAld 
do it/have (lor|rit 
with help from me. 

5.1'ly spouse v/ould 
do it/have done it 
alone. | 



3. NeiJUer satis- 
fied nor 
dissatisfied. 

4. Moderately 
satisfied, 
me. 

5. Very satisfied. 



B. I*h0 fvould you C- How satisfied 

like to have do it/ are/were_you witii 

to- have done it? the way it is/w« 

( done? 



1. I'd like to do/ 
to have done it 
alone. 



1 . Very dissatisfied. 

V 



2. I'd like to have/ 2. Somewhat disjatis,- 
to have had help fied. 
from my 'spouse. 



3. I,'d like/have 
liked to share it 
wit^ my spouse. 

4. I'ly spouse would 
do it/have done it- 
with help from nie. 

5. My snouse would \ 
(Jo it/have done it* 
alone. 



3. Neither satis- 
fied nor 
dissatisfied. 

4. 1'loderately 
satisiied. 
me. 

5. Very satisfied. 
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Chllu's name 



3. 



A. Who cJoes/dicj 
this? 



1. I cio it alone, 



2. I (Jo it with 
help from my 
spouse. 

3. I share it 
equally with' 
my spouse. 

4. i»iy spouse does 
it with help 
from me. 

5. My spouse does 
it alone. 



B. -Jho woulu you C. How satisfied 
like to have do it/ are/were you with 
to have done it? the way it i|/was 



done? 



1. I'd like to do/ 
to have done'it 
alone. 



1. Very dissatisf iec 



2. I'd like to have/ 2. Somewhat dissatis- 
to nave had help fied. 
from my spouse; 



3. To like/have , 
likeo to share it 
with my spouse. 

4. fiy spouse would 
do it/have done it 
with help from me. 

5. My spouse v/ould 
do it/have done it 
alone. 



3. Neither satis- 
fied nor 
dissatisfied. 

4. Moderately 
sati;Sf ied. 
me. 

5. Very satisfied. 



Please use additional sheet if. you have more than 3. children. 

12. Who is. presently responsible for changing the infant's wet or dirtv 
diapers and who was responsible for this when your older chilriren were 
young? 



Child's name 



1. 



A. Who does/dia 
this? 



1. I do it alone. 



2. I do it with 
help from my 
Spouse. 

3. I share it 
etiualTy with 
my spouse. 

4. ' My spouse does 
it with help 
from me. 

6. fiy spouse does 
it alone. 



D. Who would you C. How satisfied 
like to have do it/ are/wer*e you with 
to have done it? the way it is/was 

done? 

1. I'd like to do/ 1. Very dissatisfied, 
to have done it 

alone.'* 

2. I'd like to have/ 2. Somewhat dissatis- 
to have had help fied. ; 

from my spouse. 

3. I'd like/have 
liked tp snare it 
with my spouse. 

4. My spouse viould 
do it/have uone it 
with help from me. 

5. hy spouse would 
do it/have done it 
alone. 



3. Neither satis- 
fied nor 
dissatisfied. 

4. i^loderately 
satisfied, 
me. 

5. Very satisfied. 
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Chile's ridr.it' A. niioVJoos/uUi 
tills? 



2. 



1. I Co it alono. 



2. I 00 it with 
help from my 
Spouse. ^ 

3. I Share it 
equal ly with 
my spouse. 

4. Hy spouse ados 
it with help 
from me. 

5. '. liy spouse does 
.it alone. 



B. Vho woul(i you C. How satisfiej 

like to have do it/ are/v/ere you with 

to have done it? the way it is/was 

. * tJone? 

1." r«i like to Uo/ 1. Very dissatisfied. 

to have aone it 

alone. 

.2. I'u like to have/ 2. Somewhat uissatis- 
to have naa help • tied, 
from my spouse. 

3.' I'd like/have 
likeu to share it 
v;ith my spouse. 



3.* Neither satis- 
fied nor 
dissatisfied. 



4. riy spouse would 4. ^derately 
do it/have done it satisfied, 
with help from me. me. 



5*.»ly spouse v/ould 
do it/ nave, aone it 
alone. 



5. Very satisfies. 



Child's name A. Who doeS/did 

'.this? ■ ,. ' 



3. 



1 . l 60, it alone. 



2. I: dp it with . 
help from' my ; • v !."\ 
Spou^seV';-' 

3. I Share iti ' ■ ; 
equally with -'• 
my.spo„u,se. ; ' 

Ay hy spouse does ' 
'it with Tiielp 
t .'from me. 

: 5. t'y spQu?e ddei - 
." it alon^. . V;., 



who •.vdulfi you , , C. ,H.ow satisfied 
like to have do it/ . are/were you wtth 
to, have done it? : ' the way it: is/was 

■ ■ .-.done? .' ' 

1.. I ',d ,1 ike to 00/ ' , 1 . vl^ry a i ss at i §f i cd . 

■ taJiaye'''Cione it- -; ,. ' ' /•'., "'.''v..., 
■' aVon'b'..,,, ■ ■ ' - '^ ' ■■ 

I.'d 1 ixe/to have/' 2'.' Somewhar'di'fesatis^ / . 
' to- have h.&u, help'/ . f led.. A ' .,' , ., V 
from -iiiy, spouse: -' ■ Kr.:'!'[ "■' '•■ . 

■;v3.. 4''dvlTkfe/ha^ . '3. Neither': sat is- --^ 
. liked to share t/t''; fied' nor, ' ' , 
- .with -my' spouse' .y;,';^ dissatisfied. „ 

A. My spouse ,v/oiiid - 4.' Moderately 
do it/have done ft . s-attsfied. 
wt.tti fie Ip from me. me. 



■/■'. 



5;f4y,^spo.use ;w^^ - .5. Very satisfied. > 
ido it/fwvje done it ' . '■ . 



Pleas.) use aduitional she^t if you havje inpirie'l^h^ 




• > . i. 
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13. Hho Is responsible for 'givimr yaunc chilcren Dgths ana Who v.-as responsible 
for this when your older childrffti were ybunq? . s ' . 



Ciiild's name 



1. 



Child's name 



2. 



A. Who does/die 
til is? 



1. I do it alone. 



2. I do it y/itn ; 
help f rorn ipy ■ 
spouse. 

M.' ... 

•3. .1. share it 
equally v/ith 
my spouse. ' 

4. Hy Spouse doSs* 
it with help 
from me. ^ 

5-. fiy sjjouse does 
it alone. 



A* Who does/diu 
this? 



1. I do it alone, 



2. I do it with 
help fronj my 
spouse. 

3. I share it 
equally v/ith 

,f tny spouse. 

4» ily spouse does 
it with help 
frqm me. 

5, My spouse does 
]t alorre. 



b. Ijho would you /C. How satisfied * 
like to have do.it/ are/were you with 
to have done it? ; the way it is/was ,. 

* ' done? 

1. I'C like to do/ 1. Very dissatisfied, 
to have, done «it 

alone. 

2. I'd like. to have/ 2. Somevvhat dissatis- 
to have had help fied. 

from my spouse. ' ' 



3. I'ti like/have 
likeu to share it 
v/ith .my spouse. 



3. Neither satis- 
fied nor . 
dissatisfied. ? 



4. hy spouse woujd / 4. -'iQderately 
do it/have done«it/ satisfiefU " 
with help from me.' me. . 

.S.hy S(5ouse;Would 5* Very, satisfied, 
dp it/have done It . ' • 

alone..; . > 

R. Who v^ould you* 'C. How satisfied 
like to have do it/ are/v/ere you with • 
to have done it? , the^ way it »is/was . 

done? 

1. I'd like to do/ 1. Very dissatisfied, 
to have done it 

alone. ' X ^ 

2. *Vd like to have/ 2. Somewhat di-ssatis- 
to have had help f ied. 



from my spouse. 

<:"^ I'd like/have 
\1iked to share it 
with my spouse. 

4. Ply spouse would 
dp it/have done it 
with help from mc, 

bJ'.y spouse would 
do jt/have oone it 
alone. 



3. Pieither satis- 

fie4^nor 

dissatisfied. 

i\ ■ 

4* moderately 
satisfied. , \ 
me/ , 

■ . \, . ■•■^ 
5. Vejry satvisfiac 



a; 
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.••,\. 



Cii lid's name, 



3. 



A. liho aoes/uia 



1. I Oo it alone. 



2* I do it with 
help .from 'tny 
spouse.' 

3. r share*it 
equally with 
my spouse. , 

4. liy spouse does 
it with help 
from me^ 

5. My spouse does 
it alone./ 



6, lA-ho would yod r C. How satisfied 
like to have do it/, are/v/ere you with, 
to have done it? 



V 



the. way it is/was 
done? 



1. I'd like to ao/i 
to have done it 
alone. 



1. Very dissatlsf i^c. 



-.1 1 



2. I'd like to h4v6/ 2. Somevhat dissatis- 
to have had help • fled. >v 

from my spouse. . 

3. I'd like/have ,3. fleither satis- - 
liked to share it ^ f ied nor 



with my spouse. 

4. Ciy spouse would 
do it/have cigpe it 
wi^i help^ from me. 

S.iMy spouse would 
do it/have done it 
alone. 



dissatisfied. 

4. Moderately 
satisfied. 

me . ' 

5. Very satisfiet^. 



Please use additional sheet if you have more than 3 children, 

14. liho is responsible for putting young children -*to bgiL and who was 
responsible fur this when your older children were yountfT^ 



Child's name 



1. 



\ 



A. .Who does/d,1d 
this? 



1. I do It alone. 



2. I do it with 
trelp from my 
spouse. 

3. I share it 
equally with 
my spouse. 

4. riy spouse does 
It with help 
from me. 

5. 'f'iy spouse does 
it alone. 



B. Whp would you . C. How satisfied 
like to have do it/ are/were you with 
to have dope it? the way it is/was 

done? 

1. I'd like to (JO/ J. Very dissatisfied, 
to have done it 

alone. 

2. I'd like to have/ 2. Somewhat dissatis- 
to have had help fled. " 

from my spouse. 

3. I'd like/have 
liked to share it 
with % spouse. 

4. My spouse would 
do it/have done it 
w1 th help from me. 

5. rly spouse would 
do it/have done it 
alone. 



J^. Neither satis- 
fied nor 
dissatisfied. 

4. Moderately * 
satisfied. 

me. 

5. Very satisfies;. 



BEST COPY AVAILABIi 



\0 



Child's nar.ie 



2. 



\ 



Cliild's name 



3. 



A. -Jho (Joes/ c; id 
tnis? 



1. I fio it alone. 



2. I do it with 
help from 
spouse. 

3. I share |t 
equally with; 
my spouse. 

4. hy spouse does* 
it v/ith help 
from me. 

5. I'ly spouse aoes 
it alone. 



A. iJho does/diri 
this? 



1. I do it aloiie. 



2. I do it with 
help from my 
spouse.. 

3. I share it 
equally with 
my spouse. 

4. I'ly spouse does 
it with help 
from me. 

5. My spouse does 
it alone. 



J. i;ho would you C. How sattsfied 
like, to have do It/ a*re/were you «itli 
to liave done it? the way it is/was 

done? 

1. I'd liKe to 1.0/ 1. Very (iissatisf ieJ. 
to have done it * , 
alone. 

- ' ■ r 

2. I'd like to have/ 2. Somev/nat dissatis- 
to have 'had help fied. 

from my spouse. 

3. I'd like/have 
liked to share it 
with my spouse. 

4. hy spouse wouln 
do it/have done it 
with lielp from me. 

5i.'\y spouse would 
do^ it/have d'pne it 
alone. w 



3. Neither satis^ 
fied nor 
dissatisfies. „ 

4. hbder*ately 
satisfied. ■ 
me. 

5. Very satisfied. 



B. Who would you C. How sa1*tsfied 
like to have do it/ are/were you vMth 
to have done it? the way it is/was 

done? 

1. I'd. like to do/ 1. Very dissatisfied, 
to have done it 

alone. 

2. I'd like to have/ 2. Somewhiit dissatis- 
to have had help fied. 

from my spouSe. 

3. I'd like/have 
liked to share it 
with my spouse. 

4. My spouse woulu 
do it/have done it 
with help from me. 

5. riy spouse would 
do it/have done it 
alone. 



3. Neither satis- 
fied nor 
dissarisfied. 

4. '"(oderately 
satisfied, 
me. 

5. Very satisfied. 



Please use addit|iohal sheet if you have more than 3 children. 

i ' ■ 
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riRSON OeSERveO in INTCf^ACTlON (CiRCLi) 
M0TH6R FATHEfl QTHtR 



UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
^ ' SCHOOL 05,NURSINQ 

NURSING CHILD ASSESSMENT SATELLITE TRAINING PROJECT 



NCA8T 10 1^. 



vis 



!ACH(NO TASK 



LKNOTH TGACHINO tCinCLei MiN. 

t or LESS I 3 4 S 6 OR M0R6 



TEACHINQ SCALES (BINARY FORM) 
(BIRTH TO THREE' YEARS) 



CHILD & FIRST NAMC 

CHILD 8 AOS (IN MONTHS) 
CHILD S RACf 



SCTTINO fCiRCLC) 

NOMS CLINIC 



0TH6R 



MOTHER 8 EDUCATION (CIRCLE) 

0 YRS OR LESS 7-a d-tO*tM2-!> 
14-tS-10'17 ;tft.|9.M^ 

MARITAL STATUS (CIRCLE) 

•MARRIED NOT MAlfRffiD 



r SCN^iTiVlTY TO CUES 

1. PaI^ENT POSITIONS CHILD 80 CHILD IS SAfCLY SUPPORTED. 



2. PARENT POSITIONS Child so that child can RBACh and MANlPULATfi 
MATERIALS ^ 



X PARENT GETS THE CHILD S ATTENTION BEFORE BKQlNNINO THE TASK AT 
THE OUTSET OF Tri£J£ACHlhiaiAlUflACim 



4. IN NEARLY ALL CASES PARENT GIVES INSTRUCTIONS ONLY WHEN THE 
CHILD IS ATTEN TIVE ( W% ». 



I. 



«. PARENT ALLOWS CHILD TO EXPtQRE THfi TASK MATERIALS FOR AT LEAST 
8 SECONDS BEFORE OiViNG THE FIRST TASK RELATED INSTRUCTION. 



•i^rpARENT POSITIONS CHILD SO THAT IT tS POSSIBLE FOR TMCIM TO HAVE 
CVE-TO EYE CONTACT WITH ONE ANOTHER DURING THE TEACHING 
EPISODE 



7. Parent pauses when child initiates behaviors during the 
teaching episode 



8. PARENT PRAISES CHILD S SOCCESSES OR PARTU^L SUCCESSES 



9. PARENT ASKS FQR NO MORE THAN THREE PERFORMANCES WHEN CHILD i, 
IS SUCCESrSFUL AT COMPLETING THE TASK 



10. PARENT CHANGES P03l TlON OF CHILD ANO/OR MATERIALS AFTER 
UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT BY THE CHILD TO DO THE TASK. 



\\. PARENT DOES NOT PHYSICALLY FORCE THE CHILD TO COMPLETE ThE 
TASK • • * ' 



SUBSCALE TOTAL 

(NO OF yES anS^RS) 



NO 



Z7. . PAREN.T SMILESl OR TOUCHES CHILD WlTHlN 8 SECONDS^WHIN ChILO 

9MiLe«f wH VUCALiACB* 

— r- ' — ? — — i ■ ■ 1 






24. PARENT PRAISES CHILD'S EFFORTS OR BEHAVIORS BROADLY (IN 
GENERAL) AT LEAST ONCE OURlNQ THE EPISODE. 






PARENT K^AKES CONSTRUCTIVE OR ENCOURAGING STATEMENT TO THE 






"CHUU OUHINU IHE ItAtHINU INTeRACTTOW: - >- - 1 






30. PARENT DOES NOT VOCALIZE TO THE CHILD AT THE SAUe TIME THfi 
CHILD IS VOCA^UINO. 






3r PARENT OOES.NOT MAKE OEnERAL NEOATJVrOR UNCQMPUMENTARy 
REMARKS ABOUT THfi Child. .-^'** 






M. PA/»CNT DOES NOT VCLL AT THE CHILD DgfliNG THE EPISODE. . 




f 


. • - .•k^ -"- •' . ■ ■ ■ " y 

33. f*ARENT DOES NOT IMAKE CRITICAL, NMATIVE COMMENTS ABOUT THE 
CH(LD^JASK PERFORMANCE ^ * 




'\ ■, . 


— ; t • . > - . --rr-' — ^ 

■ .V^ SUeSCALE. TOTAL ' , ' ■ * • . - 
\' . (NO. OF YES ANSWERS) 4 * 

^ ' ■ • ( 


I ■ ' %■ 
■ . ., • / 

-/*^■.■.■■ 



IV. COGNITIVE (SROWTN FOSTERING 



34. PaREI^T PR0VIDC3.AN IMMEDIATE ENVIRONMENT WHICH IS FREE WM' 
DISTRACTIONS FROM ANIMATE SOURCES (Sia8;.PETS.'ETC.). 



35. PARENT FOCUSES ATTENTION ON CHILO'ft ATT^NtlON ON THE TASk 
OURINO MOST OF THE TEACHING IWS OF THE TiMfi). 



II RESPONSE JO DISTRESS (INDICATE WHETHER DISTRESS OCcORReI 
OR NOT! • . \ , 

W. STOPS THE TEACHING EPISODE ' . \ ^ ' i' 



t3. MAKES POSITIVE. SYMPATHETIC. OR SOOTHING VERBALIZATION i 



14. CHANGES VOICE VOLUME TO SOFTER OR HIGHER PjTCH (DOES NOT 
'^LL). • 



11 R||rfll 



IRANGES THE CHILD S POSITION AND/OR TASK MATERIALS 



t4. MAKES SOOrnrNG NON VERBAL RESPONSE. E G. PAT. TOUCH ROCK, 
CARESS. KiSS. 



TOv"^^ CHILD S ATTENTION BY PLAYINO GAMES. INTR0OUCC^ NEW 



ti DOES NOT MAKE NEGATIVE COMMENTS TO THfi'CHILD 



19. DOES NOT\ELL AT THE CHILD. 



^ttt>^ES NOT USE ABRUPT MOVEMENTS OR RQUGH NANOliNG ' 

' ^— ^ , ■ - 



2t. DOES NOf SLAP HIT OR SPANK 



M OO" NOT MAKE NEGATIVE COMMENTS TO,HOME VISITOR ABOUT THE 
CHILD ^ - ■ 



sudsCal^ totai 

iNQ OF tES ANSWERS) 



38. AFTER PARENT GrVES INSTRUCTIONS AT LEAST 5 SECONDS IS ALL(PWfiO 
FOR THE CHILD TO ATTEMPT THE TASK BEFORE PARENT »NTE»»VfiNES 
AQAlN. 4 '. 

- I ^ — — ^ — 



37, PARENT ALLOWS NON-TASK/^ANIPULATION OF THft TASK MATHrialS 
AFTER THE ORIGINAL PRESENTATION. 9 



.38. PARENT DESCRiaCft PERCEPTUAL QUALITIES OF ThE TASK MATERIALS 

TO THE Child. ? 



30. PARENT USES AT LEAST TWO DIFFERInT SENTENCES 6RPHRA8E8 TO 
I OfiSCntdjE ViE tASK TO THE CHILO. ' 



4o:^( 

it 



, 40:^AR^NT USES EkPtANArORY VERflAi 8TYLE MOf^E tnAN IMPERATIVE 
^TYLC.IN TEACHING THE CHILD. 



4). PARENT SpiRECTIONS ARE STAfED IN CLEAR. UNAM$lOUdl;8 

. ' LANGUAGE (I E. AXieiGUOUS * *TURN, * ' REACH;'iiNAMe<OUOUd ^ 
•^URn THEKNOeTOWARDME.' ) 

n>.. : : . •- - ■ 



43. PAR^Nf USEd BOTH VERBAL oesCRlf^lON AND MOOELtNQ 
$IMULTANEOU^V IN TBACHtNG ANY PART OF THfi TASK . 



43^ PARENT ^NCOMRAOE) A>ID/0I1 ALLOWS Tnfi OhilD TO PEn^QRM THE 
TASK B6F0RE ^NTRUOlNd IN ON THE USE OF TASK MATERIALS. 



44. PARENT VeAEmLLV Raises CHflOAFTERCHttpHAsVERFOAUEO 
eSTTE^OR MORfcSUCCfiSSFUUY tHAN THfi LAST ATTfiMpl 




48. PARENT SMiLlKt AN(VOR NOOS A^tfiR CnllO ^6RF0RM8ifittER OR 
MORE SUCCC8«fULLY TMAN TMfi LA8t ATTEMPT. . ' 'L 



48. Parent ><e8H>NM'T0 THfi CHliOS vO^UiAtiONd WITH VERBAL . 
, RESPONSE. . V . ■ : > . 



4T. PARENT UdE8 60TH VERBAL ANO NONVERaAL lN(i;TRUCTlC)«8 IN 
TEACHtNO THfi Child. • 



SOCIAL EMOTIONAL UROW>H tO^fUudT 



PARENT S BODY POSTURE iS R^AXCO OURiNO THE. TEACHING EPISODE 
lAT LEAST HALF TH^ TIME) 



24 r PARENT (S IN ThE FACE TO 'facE POSITION With 'ThE 'Cf^iCO OuifllNQ THfi 
TfiACMlNOiNTERACriONl^TUASrVlALF THfiTllwlE) 



«. PARENT LAUGHS OR 8Mi|,8s Af/c^itO OU<*mO THfi.rEACHI»«rt. 



1 



E RiC 5;f«tNT p6NTj>PAT^.C^lifi88l^^^^ OR MiWl 6^)10 ./ 



^ TIME ^EaCHINO iOpPB IN <N$tR^Cnyp^CHILO l^TjSj^ 



4ft PARENF $(ONAL'3t:pMPLfiT{OH0FVA$<}fb cH)LpVlfRMLtVOR 
' ■ NONyfiRBAUV. ' , ' 



l»ARENr SPlf^DS NOt MORE THAN % VINUTES ANO NOt llSf Than 
M)NUTfi IN riACMiNa tH«.CHli0 tHfe TA$H \ * Y 



<N0.,0F,Tf^JlkN4vv|i 



.\,--...i...tj/r.A.-\-. 



ves NO 



V. ciARiTv OP cuca 

SI- CHILD IS AWAKfi 



S2. CMllO WI06NS eves AWO/OR SHOWS POSTURAL AnCNTION TO TASK 
$ITUATI0N. ' 



mo CHANGES INTENSITY Qfl AMOUNT OF MOTOR ACTIVITY WHEN TASK 
lATeBiALiSPRESeNTED 



fl4 CHILD SMOVEMENTS ARE CLEARLY DIRECTED TOWARD TMfi TASK 
. MATEfliAU? OR AWAY f ROM THE TASK OR TASK MATERIALS {HOT 
DiFFUbE) J 



SS Child MAKES CLEARLY RECOGNIZABLE ARM MOVEMENTS 0UR1NQ THE 
• TEACHING EPISODE. (CLAPPING. REACHINa WAVING. POUNDING. 
' POlNTINa;»USHINGAWAY). 



9S CHILD VOCALIZES WHILE LOOKING AT TASK MATERIALS- 



%7. CHILD SMILES OR LAUGHS DURING THE EPISODE 



SS CHILD GRIMACES OR FROWNS DURING THE TEACHING EPISODE. 



SS CHILD DISPLAYS PDtENT NEGATIVE CUES DURING THE TEACH((||Q 
INTERACTION ^ 



SO. CHILD DISPLAYS SuBTlE NEGATIVE CUES DURING THE TEACHING 
INTERACTION. 



SUBSCALE TOTAL 

(NO. OF YES ANSWERS) 



tNTER TOTALS FOR EACH CATCQORV. 



SENSITIVITY TO ques : 



RBSPONSC TO DiSTREflfi 



SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL GROWTH FOSTERING 



COGNITIVE GROWTH fOSTERING 



Clarity of cues 



RESPONSIVENESS TO PARCHT 



total (NO. OF yA ANSWERS) 



1. WERE YOU UNCOMFORTABUE OURlNQ ANY Pf RT OF THE TEACHING DUt 
TOlOlY PRESENCE? 

A. YES 6. NO 



^R 



•* IF YEi,4VMY7 

/ 



a. OeseRVEf^'S COMMENTS: 



. 71.\ RESPONSIVENESS TO PaR^T 

' 61. CHILD GA2ES AT PARENT S FACE OR TASK MATERIALS AFTER PARENT 
^ HASSHOWN VERBAL OR NONVERBAL ALERTING BEHAVIOR 



•2. CHILD AHEMPTS TO ENGAGE PARENT IN EYE-T^D EyC CON TACT. 



M. THE CHILD LOOKS A^^ THE PARENT^ FACE OR EYES WHEN PARENT 
' ATTEMPTS TO ESTABLISH EYE-TO EYE CONTACT. 



« 64. CHILD VOCAii^eS OR BABBLES WITHIN 5 SECONDS AFTER PARfiNT'S 
. VEReALI^ATlON 



'CHILD V0CALI2E9 OR BABBLES WITHIN 5 SECONDS AFTER PAREN T S 
GESTURES. TOUCHINO OR CHANGING FACIAL EXPflESStON 



66. CHILD SMILES AT PARENT WITHIN 5 SECONDS AFTER PARENT'S 

vErbv^ation. 



67. CHILD^MiLES AT PARENT WITHIN JSECONOS AFTER PARENT'S QE^TURE. 
TOUCH. OR FACIAL EXPRESSION CHANGES * ' 



WHEN PARENT MOVES CLOSER THAN 6 INCHES FROM THE CHILD'S 
FACE~TH^ CHILD finOwS SUBTLE AND/OR POTfiNT NEGATIVE CUES. 



CHILD SHOWS iuOToe AND/OR POTENT NEGATIVE CUES WITHIN 5 
SECONDS AFTER PARENT CHANGES FACIAL EXPRESSION OR BODY 
MOve<flEMTS ^ • 



TO CHiiif^Hows Subtle and/or potent negative cues vfi thin s 

•SECOf«0SAfTEf< PARE NT S VERBALUATION. 



1^"'*^^ SHOWS SUBTLE AND/OR POTENT NEGATIVE CUES WHEN 
PARF »iT ATTC MPTS TO INTRUDE PHYSICALLY IN THE CHILO S USE OF TH 
TASKMATERfAl,> 



Sli*QB° '^"^^fCAlLY RESISTS OR RESPONDS AGORESSl^fHLY WHEN 

ir*?:\^ '^l^LIDE PHYSICALLY IN CHILD S USE OF THE 

TA5K MATERIAL 



I!??JL"l''°^^^'l^0i3PlAyiNa0lSTRESSCUeSWITHIN ISSECONOS 
AF t^R PARt N T 6 300 THING A r r EMPYs. 

^ . . 

ot" 



SUBSCALE TOtI 
JNO OF YES ANSWERS) 



A 



V 



\ 
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' Do you have questions about: 

1. Physician 

2. Physical Therapist 

3. Child Development 

• 4. Speech/Hearing Therapist 

5. Genetic Counseling 

6. Nutrition 

7. Dental Health 

8. Advocacy Groups 

9. Sex Education for Handicapped 
Children 

.10. Laws relating to Special Education 

IL School programs available for your 
child " , 

--currently ^ 

--when he/she gets older 

12. How. to find a program that meets 
the needs ^of you and your child. 

13. Respite care 

14. Tax information on deductions for 
handicapped children 

15. Availability of religious programs 
for your child 

16. Specific handicapping conditions 

17. Other 





YES 


NO 


comment's 1 




- 








1 


■ / *. ' 
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. % . SEFAM Individualizing Parent Involvement 
page 2 - 



YES 


NO 


COMMENTS 









Would you like to have the opportunity to 
discuss: 

1. Concerns about how your child 
'relates to the family 

2. Concerns about your child's 
future 

3. Concerns about the public's 
reaction to. your child's handicap 

4., Concerns about how your life will 
change or has changed 

5. Othei''^ 



4 
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1. 

2. 
3. 
A. 

4 

6. 
7. 



-SEFAM , 
/ Program 
Model Preschool Center for Handicapped Children 

Experimental Education Unit 
Child Development and Mental Retardation Center 
University of Wa$hlngton 
Seattle, Washington 
98195 

bate this form was completed ^/ 

. . mo. "cTay yr. » 
Child's O.H. Case No. • . 
Child's NamCij^ 



Name of Present 
Father or Guardian: 
Name of Present 
Mother or Guardian: 



Child's Residence: Street^ 

City_ 

Zlp___ 



Child's Sex: 

1 [ ]■ male 

2 [] female 



State 



Phorte 



8. Child's 'blrthdate: 



9. Mother's blrthdate: 



mo. ~Hay yr. 
mo. "Hay yr. 



10. Father's blrthdate; 



mo. «?ay yr^ 



-Ethnic/Racial ■ 
Background : ^ ' 

M::aucaslan 
BlacK 

.Amer. Ind. /Eskimo 
Latin American 
Chinese 
Japanese 
• Filipino 
# Other Oriental 
East Indian 

Othe r 





1{] 
2[] 
3[] 
4[) 
5t] 
6C] 
7X3 



[]![] 
CM] 
n3[] 
CM] 
C]5C] 
f]6C] 
I]7C] 

rfn?c]8c,3 

9CJ C]9{1 

OC] C3GC] 



C)it] 

C]2[] 

c;3C] 

ClAt] 
C]5(] 

C36C] 

(]7[] 
C]8t] 

C]9C] 
CM] 



area ^prefix number*" 

12. Type of area : 

OCJinner city 
lC]urban (50,000+) 
2C]rural (2,500-) 
3C]other (2,600 
to A9,000> 



13. Indicate the Guardians 
in the Child's home ; 

(female) (male) ^ 

OC ]• -None C ]0 

lC]-Natural Parent— C]l 
2C3— Step Parertt— {]2 
3C3-Arioptlve Parent-C]3 
AC]-- Foster Parent— C]A 
5C3-Other Relatlve-^-C35 
Total adults # 

In home: 

Total minors 
In home: 



14. Education: 



^■\- Years of foi-.7jal education: 

. Check highest attainad: ♦ 

.'■*■ ' . . 

^Q. degree 
h^gh school graduate 
M.S. equivalent certificate 
some college 
associate iZ-yv) degree 
biciielor's degree 
some graduate v/ork 
masti^r's degree 
pcGt-idster's work 
doctoral degree 
post-rioctoral work 
unknovii 

• Ev?r a special ed. pupil? 



present * 
mothftr/father 





/ 







> 




[3 


'0 






1 


ri 


[] 


2 


ri 


[] 

U J 


3 


[1 


[] 


4 


H 


[] 


5 




[] 


6 




t] 


7 


[] 


[] 


8 


[] 


[] 


9 


[] 


I] 


A 


t] 


[] 


B 


[] • 


1[] 


yes 


[] 


2y 


no 


[] 



15. Employtiient. and Inco'"? of 
Parents 



i 



/ Ei(ipioy.;.ent 



father 


mother 


1[] 


full t:.[?:-i 


[]1 


2[] 


part time 


[]2 


3[] 


unemployed 


[]3 


4C] 


never <vorked 


[34 


5[] 


can't work 


[]5 


6n 


retired 


[]6 


n] 


oeceased . 


i}7 



Occupation 

father motiier 
1[] professional IIu' 
'^n^i^wn /manage 



clericci 
41] calec 
5[] craftstiian 
6[] machine op. 
7[j domestic v/ork 
8[ ] laborer 
5[J service work 
0(] none 
Other 



CJ2 
[14 

l]7 
[]8- 
[39 
CJO 



16. Gross Annual Income 



Father: $^ 
Mother: 
OtJier: $~ 
Total 
Family: $ 



Income Sources 
(check up to 3) 



. occupation 


ni 


Investments 




social security 


C]3 


pubJlc assist. 




retirement 


[35 


health Insur. 


uhemp. conp. 




other family 




other person 




other 


[mm. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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17. There are* natural slbllngi^ of the client and other children associated with 

the client'^ present home. For eachi provide the fiollowlng (additional sheets will be 
provided If necessary): 



(1) Born: 



fflo. yr. 



Itlbrothe^ 
2(lsllter 

lC]yes 
2C]no 



Living j|b hone? 

Condition (check up to 3) t 
0[ ]normal 
1[]EHR, mild 
2[3EMR, mod. f 
3nTMR, mod. 
4t]T>iR, severe 
snprof. ret. 
6nhear. imp. 
7[]Jeaf 
dUvls. Imp. 
9t]bllnd 



;l[]natyral l[]brother a[]natural 

2[]half 3) Bom: _ 2C]slster ^ 2t]half 

3C]step mo. yr. 3(]step 

4[]adopt Klycs 4[]adopt 

JtJfoster * Uving at home? 2CJno 3[]foster 



A[ JcrlppleCl 

B[]other health Im^lred 
cnspeech/CQOvnunlCQtlon dl$« 
Ofjdmotlonally disturbed 
C( ]neurologlcaliy Intpaired 
FnOown*s syndrome 
cndeceasedy natural death 
H[]decQasGdt accident 
JC]deceasDd| handicap related 
K(]other 



Condition (check up to 3) : 
0[ ]normal AC ]crlppled 
lt]CMR, mild B[]other health Impalied 
2nE>n» tnod. cnspeech/cooniunlcatlon dls. 
3[]TMRv, mod. ptjemotlonally disturbed , 
aMTMR, severe E[]neuroloolcally l^rpalred 
5(}prof. ret^ r[]Oown*s syndrome 
^[]hear. Isp. C[jdeceased, natural. death 
7ndeaf ^' H[]deceasedft accident 
BCMs. Imp. J[}dec6ased handicap related 
9[ ]bUnd Kt ]other 



2) Bom: 



mo* 



Living. at hone? 



lt]t?rother .Itlnatural l[]brother a[]natural 

; 2[3sl8ter 2[]half 4) Bom: _t 2[]slster 2[]half 

3C ]step . mo. yr. 3C }step 

l[lyes AHadopt l(]yes 4[1adopt 

2Clno 3(]fQ8ter Living at heme? 2[}no 3[}f08ter 



Conoltlon (check. up to 3): 
0[]norTnal A[]crlppled 
1[1CMR, mild ,6nothr)r health IrrpaXied * 
2(]eMR» mod. C[ jspeoch/connunlCQtlon dls. 
3nT>^f mod. OClemotionally disturbed 
4i ]nm» severe E[]neuroloOloally Impaired 
5[]prof. ret. F[lDown«s syndtoroe 
6[]hear. Imp. G(]deceaaedt natural delith 
7ndeaf H[}dttcetoed^ accident 

d[]vls. 1^^. J(]decea8Qd» handicap related 
9[]blln-J K[]Qther 



Condition (check up to 3): 
0( ]nomal A[ jcrlppled 
1[}EMR, mild BQother health Impaired 
2C]CMR» mod. C^J^paech/co(nmunlcatlQr1 dls. 
3[]TMR, modi 0[ lemotlonally disturbed 
4[]n«« severe efJneMtDloglcally Irnpalred 
5[]prof. ret. F[]0Dwn*8 syndrome 
£[]hear. Imp. C[]deceased» natura> death 
7[3deaf H(]de£eased, accident 

6[1vls. imp. Jtldeceasedi haoslicQp related 
9tJblind Ktlothor 



(ask for additional sheets if nece^ry) 




18. Child's 

fiirth Data 



23. 



Weight at birth: _^/^ _ 

~Tbs ^z. 
iClrull term^l[]normal* birth 
2[]premature 2[]caesarean 

3[]other abnormal 

19. Neonatal Treatment 

s ' — 

Oxygen? l[]yes 
2[]no 

Incubator? l[]yes 
2C]no 



20. Surgery ? 

(check all that apply) 

iCJnone 
*" 2[ ]on heart 
3[]on intestines 
4[]orthopedic 
5[]other: • 



24. 



21. Child's Health 
General : 

l[]good; * 2[]fair; 3[]poor 

22. Check all that child has had: 

pneumonia 
heart failure 
croup 
bronchitis 
allergies 
ear infection 
constipation 
diarrhea 
other i 



strabismus: []yes 

tongue 
protrusion: [Jyes 

locked 
i knees: [lyes 

hip 

problems: []yes 

chronic 
heart problems: tJyes 



25. 



Child's Other Hlqndicaps 
(check up to 3) 

0OC]nonev 

01[]hearj,ng impaired 
02[]deaf 

03[]visuelly impaired 
OA[]blind 

05[ ]crippled/orth. hand . 
06[]other health impaired 
07 [] speech impaired 
08[ ]communication/lang. 
09[ ]emotiohally disturbed 
10[]other 



Dev elopmental History 

Icheck all that are appropriate) 



fsits independently 
stands independe|.tly 
walks indepehdently 
, weaned during days 
drinks from cup 
toilet train (day) 
toilet trn.(nightj 
eats solid foods 
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l[]yes 
IC ]yes 
l[]yes 
IClyes 
lC]yes 
lt]yes £3 
iCiyes 
lC]yes 



0 



mo. 
mo. 
mo. 
mo. 
mo. 
mo. 
mo. 
mo. 



Program History : Child has attended: 
infant and ^ preschool programs. 

1. Prograrti:_ 



Started Q mo.; stopped Q mo. 

Attended hrs/day ; , dys/mo. 

There were .children and 

teachers. 

Program included parents: 

l[]in class; 3[]no, not formally 

?[]in structured home work 

2. ProqrJum: 



Start ed W2 
Attended _ 
rhero v/ere 



^mo< ; stopped Zj^^ • 

2 hife/day; dys/mo, 

" children and 

teachisr^. 



Program included parents: 

l[]in class; 3[3no, noi. foriually 

2t]ln structured home work 

3. Child's attendance was: 

'good 100-80X ^ 
fair 79t505S 2?;--. 
poor 49-23X * 

330 



26, 



27, 



28. 



29. 



30. 



When did the parents 31. 
first suspect the problem? 

l[]not until ^weeks 

after the birth. 

I 

( 

When were the parents told? 
l[]at time of delivery 
2[]prior to discharge 32. 
months, after discharge 

Parents were informed 
of child's diagnosis by: 

l[]pediatrfcian 

2[]other physician , 

3nother health person 

Afjfriend or relative 

5[]other 



6[]unknown 33. 

Diagnosis made by: 
l[]Clinical Training Unit 
2[]Children;s Orth. Hosp. 
3nprivate physician 
4[]other • ' 

When parent(s) were. informed 
of initial diagnosis: 3A. 
iCJmother only was present 
2[]father only was present 
3[]both parents were present 



What were the parents told about 
recurrence risk in future offspring? 
iClno risk 



2[]less than 5SI6 
3[]6% to 1055 
A[]H%.to to 
5[]26as ox more 



6[]told, exact 
risk unknown 
7[]not told 

8[ ]other 



The initial advice was to: 
l[]lnstitutionalize immed. 
2ninstitutionalize soon 
3[ jeventually institution. 
A[]can't help, keep home 
5[]can help, find program 

6[]no advice 

7[]othe r ; 
8[ iapproximate* age of person 
giving advice_ 

I ~ ' ■ . • 

What were the parents told about the 
child's eventual intellectual development? 
l[]they were told nothing; 
2[]they were told there was no 

way of knowing; 
3[]They were told* or suspect that at 

maturity their child's intellect would , 
be like that of a year old. 

Contacts with medical and health 
specialists concerning the child 
are most often made by: 
lt]mother 
2[ ]father 

3[]both parents share about equally 
A[ ]other • 



Additional Family History : ; ^ . _ 

Please list any of the child's relatives whoj were known to be handicapped. 



Relationship 



Handicap 



Relit ionship 



Handicsp • 



Relationship 



Handicap 



Triank you ' for taking your time /to* provide the SEFM program with this 
information which will be kept strictly confidential. 
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